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Chercher en gémissant—search with many sighs—that was Pascal’s 
notion of praiseworthy living and choosing the better part. Search, 
and search with much travail, strikes us as the chief intellectual ensign 
and device of that illustrious man whose record of his own mental 
nurture and growth we have all been reading. Everybody endowed 
with energetic intelligence has a measure of the spirit of search 
poured out upon him, and acts on the Socratic maxim that the life 
without inquiry is a life to be lived by no man. But it is the rare 
distinction of a very few to accept the maxim in its full significance, 
to insist on an open mind as the true secret of wisdom, to press the 
examination and testing of our convictions as the true way at once to 
stability and growth of character, and thus to make of life what it is 
so good for us that it should be, a continual building up, a ceaseless 
fortifying, and enlargement, and multiplication of the treasures of the 
spirit. To make a point of “examining what was said in defence of 
all opinions, however new or however old, in the conviction that 
even if they were errors there might be a substratum of truth under-. 
neath them, and that in any case the discovery of what it was that 
made them plausible would be a benefit to truth,”! to thrust out the 
spirit of party, of sect, of creed, of the poorer sort of self-esteem, of 
futile contentiousness, and so to seck and again seek with undeviating 
singleness of mind the right interpretation of our experiences—here 
is the genuine seal of intellectual mastery and the true stamp of a 
perfect rationality. 

The men to whom this is the ideal of the life of the reason, and 
who have done anything considerable towards spreading a desire 
after it, deserve to have their memories gratefully cherished even by 
those who do not agree with all their positive opinions. Reflect a 
little on the conditions of human existence ; on the urgent demand 
which material necessities inevitably make on so immense a propor- 
tion of our time and thought; on the space which is naturally filled 

(1) Autobiography, 242. 
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up by the activity of absorbing affections; on the fatal power of 
mere tradition and report over the indifferent, and the fatal power 
of inveterate prejudice over so many even of the best of those 
who are not indifferent. Then we shall know better how to value 
such a type of character and life as Mr. Mill has now told us the 
story of, in which intellectual impressionableness on the most impor- 
’ tant subjects of human thought was so cultivated as almost to acquire 
the strength and quick responsiveness of emotional sensibility. And 
this, without the too common drawback to great openness of mind, . 
namely loose beliefs, taken up to-day and silently dropped to-morrow, 
vacillating opinions, constantly being exchanged for their contraries, 
feeble convictions, appearing, shifting, vanishing, in the quicksands 
of an unstable mind. Nobody will impute any of these disastrous weak- 
nesses to Mr. Mill. His impressionableness was of the valuable 
positive kind, which adds and assimilates new elements from many 
quarters, without disturbing the organic structure of the whole. 
What he says of one stage in his growth remained generally true of 
him until the very end:—“TI found the fabric of my old and taught 
opinions giving way in many fresh places, and I never allowed it to 
fall to pieces, but was incessantly occupied in weaving it anew. I 
never in the course of my transition was content to remain, for ever 
so short a time, confused and unsettled. When I had taken in any 
new idea I could not rest till I had adjusted its relation to my old 
opinions, and ascertained exactly how far its effect ought to extend 
in modifying or superseding them ” (p. 156). This careful and con- 
scientious recognition of the duty of having ordered opinions, and of 
responsibility for these opinions being both as true and as consistent 
with one another as taking pains with his mind could make them, 
distinguished Mr. Mill from the men who flit aimlessly from doctrine 
to doctrine as the flies of a summer day dart from point to 
point in the vacuous air. It distinguished him also from those 
sensitive spirits who fling themselves down from the heights of 
rationalism suddenly into the pit of an infallible church ; and from 
those who, like La Mennais, move violently between faith and 
reason, between tradition and inquiry, between the fulness of defer- 
ence to authority and the fulness of self-assertion. 

All minds of the first quality move and grow ; they have a suscep- 
tibility to many sorts of new impressions, a mobility, a feeling out- 
wards, which makes it impossible for them to remain in the stern 
fixity of an early implanted set of dogmas, whether philosophic or 
religious. In stoical tenacity of character, as well as in intellectual 
originality and concentrated force of understanding, some of those 
who knew both tell us that Mr. Mill was inferior to his father. But 
who does not feel in the son the serious charm of a power of adap- 
tation and pliableness which we can never associate with the hardy 
and more rigorous nature of the other? And it was just because he 
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had this sensibility of the intellect, that the history of what it did for 
him is so edifying a performance for a people like ourselves, among 
whom that quality is so extremely uncommon. For it was the sensi- 
bility of strength and not of weakness, nor of mere over-refinement 
and subtlety. We may estimate the significance of such a difference, 
when we think how little, after all, the singular gifts of a Newman or 
a Maurice have done for their contemporaries, simply because these 
two eminent men allowed consciousness of their own weakness to 
sickly over the spontaneous impulses of their strength. 

The wonder is that the reaction against such an education as that 
through which James Mill brought his son,—an education so intense, 
so purely analytical, doing so much for the reason and so little for 
the satisfaction of the affections,—was not of the most violent kind ; 
that the crisis through which nearly every youth of good quality has 
to pass, and from which Mr. Mill, as he has told us, by no means 
escaped, did not land him in some of the extreme forms of transcen- 
dentalism. If it had done so, the reward of the journey would no 
doubt have been more abundant in melodramatic incidents, would 
have done more to tickle the fancy of “the present age of loud dis- 
putes but weak convictions,” and been found more touching by the 
large numbers of talkers and writers who seem to think that a history 
of a careful man’s opinions on grave and difficult subjects ought to 
have all the rapid movements and unexpected turns of a romance, 
and that a book without rapture and effusion and a great many capital 
letters must be joyless and disappointing. Those of us who dislike 
literary hysteria as much as we dislike the coarseness that mistakes 
itself for force, may well be glad to follow the mental history of a 
man who knew how to move and grow without any of these reactions 
and leaps on the one hand, or any of that overdone realism on the 
other, which may all make a more striking picture, but which do 
assuredly more often than not mark the ruin of a mind and the 
nullification of a career. If we are now and then conscious in the 
book of a certain want of spacing, of changing perspectives and long 
vistas; if we have perhaps a sense of being too narrowly enclosed ; 
if we miss the relish of humour or the occasional relief of irony ; we 
ought to remember that we are busy not with a work of imagination 
or art, but with the practical record of the formation of an eminent 
thinker’s mental habits and the succession of his mental attitudes ; 
and the formation of such mental habits is not a romance, but the 
most arduous of real concerns. If we are led up to none of the 
enkindled summits of the soul, and plunged into none of its abysses, 
that is no reason why we should fail to be struck by the pale 
flame of strenuous self-possession, or touched by the ingenuousness 
and simplicity of the speaker’s accents. A generation continually 
excited by vehement sterile narratives of storm and stress and 
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spiritual shipwreck, might do well, if it knew the things that pertained 
to its peace, to ponder the unvarnished history of a man who though 
not one of the picturesque victims of the wasteful torments of an 
uneasy spiritual self-consciousness, yet laboured so patiently after 
the oifts of intellectual strength, and did so much permanently to 
widen the judgments of the wel. 

If Mr. Mill’s autobiography has no literary grandeur, nor artistic 
variety, is has the rarer merit of presenting for our contemplation a 
character that was infested by none of the small passions, and warped 
by none of the more unintelligent attitudes of the human mind ; and 
we have to remember that it is exactly these, the smaller passions on 
the one hand, and slovenliness of intelligence on the other, which are 
even worse agencies in spoiling the worth of life and the advance of 
society than the more imposing vices either of thought or sentiment. 
Many have told the tale of a life of much external eventfulness. There 
is a rarer instructiveness in the quiet career of one whose life was an 
incessant education, a persistent strengthening of the mental habit of 
“never accepting half-solutions of difficulties as complete; never 
abandoning a puzzle, but again and again returning to it until it wa 
cleared up; never allowing obscure corners of a subject to remain 
unexplored, because they did not appear important ; never thinking 
that I perfectly understood any part of a subject until I under- 
stood the whole” (p. 123). It is true that this mental habit is not 
so singular in itself, for it is the common and indispensable merit of 
every truly scientific thinker. Mr. Mill’s distinction lay in the 
deliberate intention and the systematic patience with which he 
brought it to the consideration of moral and religious and social 
subjects, where hitherto, for reasons that are not difficult to seck, the 
empire of prejudice and passion has been so much stronger, so much 
harder to resist, than in the field of physical science. 

Here, where sect is so ready to succeed sect, and school comes 
after school, with constant replacement of one sort of orthodoxy by 
another sort, until even the principle of relativity becomes the base of a 
set of absolute and final dogmas, and the very doctrine of uncertainty 
itself becomes fixed in a kind of authoritative nihilism, it is a signal 
gain that we now have a new type, with the old wise device, néuvyoo 
aniteiv—be sure you distrust—distrust your own bias ; distrust your 
supposed knowledge; constantly try, prove, fortify your firmest con- 
victions. And all this, throughout the whole domain where the 
intelligence rules. It was characteristic of a man of this type that 
he should have been seized by that memorable passage in Condorcet’s 
Life of Turgot to which Mr. Mill refers (p. 114), and which every 
man with an active interest in serious affairs should bind about his 
neck and write on the tablet of his heart. 

‘‘Turgot,” says his wise biographer, ‘always looked upon anything like a 
sect as mischievous. ... From the moment that a sect comes into existence 
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all the individuals composing it become answerable for the faults and errors 
of each one of them. The obligation to remain united leads them to suppress 
or dissemble all truths that might wound anybody whose adhesion is useful to 
the sect. They are forced to establish in some form a body of doctrine, and 
the opinions which make a part of it, being adopted without inquiry, become 
in due time pure prejudices. Friendship stops with the individuals; but 
the hatred and envy that any of them may arouse extends to the whole sect. 
If this sect be formed by the most enlightened men of the nation, if the 
defence of truths of the greatest importance to the common happiness be the 
object of its zeal, the mischief is still worse. Everything true or useful which 
they propose is rejected without examination. Abuses and errors of every 
kind always have for their defenders that herd of presumptuous and mediocre 
mortals who are the bitterest enemies of all celebrity and renown. Scarcely is 
a truth made clear, before those to whom it would be prejudicial crush it under 
the name of a sect that is sure to have already become odious, and are certain 
to keep it from obtaining so much asa hearing. Turgot, then, was persuaded 
that perhaps the greatest ill you can do to truth is to drive those who love it 
to form themselves into a sect, and that these in turn can commit no more fatal 
mistake than to have the vanity or the weakness to fall into the trap.” 


Yet we know that with Mr. Mill as with Turgot this deep distrust 
of sect was no hindrance to the most careful systematisation of 
opinion and conduct. He did not interpret manysidedness in the 
flaccid watery sense which flatters the indolence of so many of our 
contemporaries, who like to have their ears amused with a new 
doctrine each morning, to be held for a day, and dropped in the 
evening, and who have little more seriousness in their intellectual 
life than the busy ephemera of a midsummer noon. He says that he 
looked forward “to a future which shall unite the best qualities of 
the critical with the best qualities of the organic periods; unchecked 
liberty of thought, unbounded freedom of individual action in all 
modes not hurtful to others ; but also convictions as to what is right 
and wrong, useful and pernicious, deeply engraven on the feelings 
by early education and general unanimity of sentiment, and so 
firmly grounded in reason and the true exigencies of life, that they 
shall not like all former and present creeds, religious, ethical, and 
political, require to be periodically thrown off and replaced by 
others” (p. 166).. This was in some sort the type at which he 
aimed in the formation of his own character—a type that should 
combine organic with critical quality, the strength of an ordered set 
of convictions, with the pliability and the receptiveness in face of 
new truth, that are indispensable to these very convictions being held 
intelligently and in their best attainable form. We can understand 
the force of the eulogy on John Austin (p. 154), that he mani- 
fested “an equal devotion to the two cardinal points of Liberty and 
Duty.” These are the correlatives in the sphere of action to the two 
cardinal points of Criticism and Belief in the sphere of thought. 

We can in the light of this double way of viewing the right 
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balance of the mind the better understand the combination of 
earnestness with tolerance, which inconsiderate persons are apt to 
find so awkward a stumblingsblock in the scheme of philosophic 
liberalism. Many people in our time have so ill understood the 
doctrine of liberty, that in some of the most active circles in 
society they now count you a bigot if you hold any proposition 
to be decidedly and unmistakably more true than any other, and 
pronounce you intemperate if you show anger and stern disappoint- 
ment because men follow the wrong course instead of the right 
one. Mr. Mill’s explanation of the vehemence and decision of his 
father’s disapproval, when he did disapprove, and his refusal to allow 
honesty of purpose in the doer to soften his disapprobation of the 
deed, gives the reader a worthy and masculine notion of true tolerance. 
James Mill’s “‘aversion to many intellectual errors, or what he regarded 
as such, partook in a certain sense of the character of a moral feeling. 
. . . None but those who do not care about opinions will confound 
this with intolerance. Those, who having opinions which they hold 
to be immensely important, and their contraries to be prodigiously 
hurtful, have any deep regard for the general good, will necessarily 
dislike as a class and in the abstract, those who think wrong what 
they think right, and right what they think wrong: though they 
need not be, nor was my father, insensible to good qualities in an 
opponent, nor governed in their estimation of individuals by 
one general presumption, instead of by the whole of their character. 
I grant that an earnest person, being no more infallible than other 
men, is liable to dislike people on account of opinions which do not 
merit dislike; but if he neither himself does them any ill office, nor 
connives at its being done by others, he is not intolerant: and the 
forbearance which flows from a conscientious sense of the importance 
to mankind of the equal freedom of all opinions is the only tolerance 
which is commendable, or to the highest moral order of minds, 
possible” (p. 51). This is another side of the co-ordination of 
Criticism and Belief, of Liberty and Duty, which attained in Mr. 
Mill himself a completeness that other men, less favoured in 
education and with less active power of self-control, are not likely to 
reach, but to reach it ought to be one of the prime objects of their 
mental discipline. The inculcation of this peculiar morality of the 
intelligence is one of the most urgently needed processes of our time, 
when the circumstance of our being in the very depths of a period of 
transition from one spiritual basis of thought to another leads men to 
be content with holding a quantity of vague, confused, and contra- 
dictory opinions, and to invest with the honourable name of candour 
a weak reluctance to hold any one of them earnestly. 

Mr. Mill experienced in the four or five last years of his life the dis- 
advantage of trying to unite fairness towards the opinions from which 
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he differed, with loyalty to the positive opinions which he accepted. 
“As I had shown in my political writings,” he says, “that 1 was 
aware of the weak points in democratic opinions, some Conservatives, 
it seems, had not been without hopes of finding me an opponent of 
democracy: as I was able to see the Conservative side of the 
question, they presumed that like them I could not see any other side. 
Yet if they had really read my writings, they would have known 
that after giving full weight to all that appeared to me well 
grounded in the arguments against democracy, I unhesitatingly 
decided in its favour, while recommending that it should be 
accompanied by such institutions as were consistent with its principle 
and calculated to ward off its inconveniences” (p. 309). This was 
only one illustration of what constantly happened, until at length, it 
is hardly too much to say,a man who had hitherto enjoyed a 
singular measure of general reverence because he was supposed to see 
truth in every doctrine, became downright unpopular among many 
classes in the community, because he saw more truth in one doctrine 
than another, and brought the propositions for whose acceptance he 
was most in earnest eagerly before the public. <A study of Mr. 
Mill’s most characteristic mental habit was never more needed than 
by a generation which is so enamoured of Evolution as the key-word 
to universal development, as to believe that the true philosophy is to 
wait in the patience of a sublime contemplation until all abuses 
have evolved themselves out of the way, no matter how powerful the 
interests supporting them, and all prejudice and selfishness spon- 
taneously transformed themselves into enlightenment and benevolence, 
no matter how little trouble is taken by those who happen to have 
most light and most public spirit. 


In a similar way the Autobiography shows us the picture of a man 
uniting profound self-respect with a singular neutrality where his 
own claims are concerned, a singular self-mastery and justice of 
mind, in matters where with most men the sense of their own per- 
sonality is wont to be so exacting and so easily irritated. The history 
of intellectual eminence is too often a history of immoderate egoism. 
It has perhaps hardly ever been given to any one who exerted such 
influence as Mr. Mill did over his contemporaries, to view his own 
share in it with such discriminativeness and equity as marks every 
page of his book, and as used to mark every word of his conversation. 
Knowing as we all do the last infirmity of even noble minds, and 
how deep the desire to erect himself Pope and Sir Oracle lies in the 
spirit of a man with strong convictions, we may value the more 
highly as well for its rarity as for its intrinsic worth Mr. Mill’s 
quality of self-effacement, and his steadfast care to look anywhere 
rather than in his own personal merits for the source of any of 
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those excellences which he was never led by false modesty to 
dissemble. 

Many people seem to find the most interesting figure in the book 
that stoical father, whose austere, energetic, imperious, and re- 
lentless character showed the temperament of the Scotch Covenanter 
of the seventeenth century, inspired by the principles and philosophy 
of France in the eighteenth. No doubt, for those in search of 
strong dramatic effects, the lines of this strenuous indomitable 
nature are full of impressiveness.' But one ought to be able to 
appreciate the distinction and strength of the father, and yet also 
be able to see that the distinction of the son’s strength was in truth 
more really impressive still. We encounter a modesty that almost 
speaks the language of fatalism. Pieces of good fortune that most 
people would assuredly have either explained as due to their own 
penetration, or to the recognition of their worth by others, or else 
would have refrained from dwelling upon, as being no more than 
events of secondary importance, are by Mr. Mill invariably recognised 
at their full worth or even above it, and invariably spoken of as 
fortunate accidents, happy turns in the lottery of life, or in some other 
quict fatalistic phrase, expressive of his deep feeling how much we 
owe to influences over which we have no control and for which we 
have no right to take any credit. His saying that “it would bea 
blessing if the doctrine of necessity could be believed by all guoad 
the characters of others, and disbelieved in regard to their own” 
(p. 169), went even further than that, for he teaches us to accept 
the doctrine of necessity guoad the most marked felicities of life 
and character, and to lean lightly or not at all upon it in regard 
to our demerits. Humility is a rationalistic, no less than a Christian 
grace—not humility in face of error or arrogant pretensions or 
selfishness, nor a humility that paralyses energetic effort, but a 
steadfast consciousness of all the good gifts which our forerunners 
have made ready for us, and of the weight of our responsibility for 

(1) In an interesting volume just published (Zhe Minor Works of George Grote, edited 
by Alexander Bain. London: Murray), we find Grote confirming Mr. Mill’s estimate 
of his father’s psychagogic quality. ‘‘ His unpremeditated oral exposition,” says Grote 
of James Mill, “was hardly less effective than his prepared work with the pen; his 
colloquial fertility in philosophical subjects, his power of discussing himself, and 
stimulating others to discuss, his ready responsive inspirations through all the shifts 
and windings of a sort of Platonic dialogue,—all these accomplishments were to those 
who knew him, even more impressive than what he composed for the press. Conversa- 
tion with him was not merely instructive, but provocative to the observant intelligence. 
Of all persons whom we have known, Mr. James Mill was the one who stood least 
remote from the lofty Platonic ideal of Dialectic—rov diddvat rai déyecOar Adyow (the 
giving and receiving of reasons)—competent alike to examine others or to be examined 
by them in philosophy. When to this we add a strenuous character, earnest convic- 
tions, and single-minded devotion to truth, with an utter disdain of mere paradox, it 


may be conceived that such a man exercised powerful intellectual ascendancy over 
youthful minds,” ete.—Minor Works of George Grote, p. 284. 
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transmitting these helpful forces to a new generation not diminished 
but augmented. 


In more than one remarkable place the Autobiography shows 
us distinctly what all careful students of Mr. Mill’s books supposed, 
that with him the social aim, the repayment of the services of the 
past by devotion to the services of present and future, was pre- 
dominant over any merely speculative curiosity or abstract interest. 
His preference for deeply reserved ways of expressing even his 
strongest feelings prevented him from making any expansive show of 
this governing sentiment. Though no man was ever more free from 
any taint of that bad habit of us English, of denying or palliating 
an abuse or a wrong, unless we are prepared with an instant remedy 
for it, yet he had a strong aversion to mere socialistic declamation. 
Perhaps, if one may say so without presumption, he was not in- 
dulgent enough in this respect. I remember once pressing him 
with the enthusiasm of my youth for Victor Hugo—an enthusiasm 
which I am glad to think that time does nothing to weaken. 
Mr. Mill, admitting, though not too lavishly, the superb imaginative 
power of this poetic master of our time, still counted it a fatal 
drawback to Hugo’s worth and claim to recognition that “he has 
not brought forward one single practical proposal for the improve- 
ment of the society against which he is incessantly thundering.” 
I ventured to urge that it is unreasonable to ask a poet to draft 
acts of parliament, and that by bringing all the strength of his 
imagination§ and all the majestic fulness of his sympathy to bear 
on the social horrors and injustices which still lie so thick about 
us, he kindled an inextinguishable fire in the hearts of men of weaker 
initiative and less imperial gifts alike of imagination and sympathy, 
and so prepared the forces out of which practical proposals and specific 
improvements may be expected to issue. That so obvious a kind of 
reflection should not have previously interested Mr. Mill’s judgment 
in favour of the writer of the Outcasts, the Legend of the Ages, the 
Contemplations, only shows how strong was his dislike to all that 
savoured of the grandiose, and how afraid he always was of every 
thing that seemed to dissociate emotion from rationally directed 
eifort. That he was himself inspired by this emotion of pity for 
the common people, of divine rage against the injustice of the strong 
to the weak, in a degree not inferior to Hugo himself, his whole 
vareer most effectually demonstrates. 

It is this devotion to the substantial good of the many, though 
practised without the noisy or ostentatious professions of more 
egoistic thinkers, which binds together all the parts of his work, 
from the System of Logic down to his last speech on the Land 
Question. One of the most striking pages in the Autobiography 
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is that in which he gives his reasons for composing the refutation 
of Hamilton, and as some of these especially valuable passages in 
the book seem to be running the risk of neglect in favour of those 
which happen to furnish material for the idle, pitiful gossip of 
London society, it may be well to reproduce it. 


‘‘The difference,” he says, ‘‘ between these two schools of philosophy, that 
of Intuition, and that of Experience and Association, is not a mere matter of 
abstract speculation ; it is full of practical consequences, and lies at the 
foundation of all the greatest differences of practical opinion in an age of pro- 
gress. The practical reformer has continually to demand that changes be 
made in things which are supported by powerful and widely spread feelings, 
or to question the apparent necessity and indefeasibleness of established facts ; 
and it is often an indispensable part of his argument to show how those power- 
ful feelings had their origin, and how those facts came to seem necessary and 
indefeasible. There is therefore a natural hostility between him and a philo- 
sophy which discourages the explanation of feelings and moral facts by cir- 
cumstances and association, and prefers to treat them as ultimate elements of 
human nature; a philosophy which is addicted to holding up favourite doc- 
trines as intuitive truths, and deems intuition to be the yoice of Nature and 
of God, speaking with an authority higher than that of our reason. In 
particular, I haye long felt that the prevailing tendency to regard all the 
marked distinctions of human character as innate, and in the main indelible, 
and to ignore the irresistible proofs that by far the greater part of those 
differences whether between individuals, races, or sexes, are such as not only 
might but naturally would be produced by differences in circumstances, is one 
of the chief hindrances to the rational treatment of great social questions, and 
one of the greatest stumbling-blocks to human improvement. This tendency 
has its source in the intuitional metaphysics which characterized the reaction 
of the nineteenth century against the eighteenth, and it is a tendency so 
agreeable to human indolence, as well as to conservative interests generally, 
that unless attacked at the very root, it is sure to be carried to even a greater 
length than is really justified by the more moderate forms of the intuitional 
philosophy. . .. Considering then the writings and fame of Sir W. Hamilton 
as the great fortress of the intuitional philosophy in this country, a fortress 
the more formidabie from the imposing character, and the in many respects 
great personal merits and mental endowments of the man, I thought it might 
be a real service to philosophy to attempt a thorough examination of all his 
most important doctrines, and an estimate of his general claims to eminence 
as a philosopher; and I was confirmed in this resolution by observing that in 
the writings of at least one, and him one of the ablest, of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
followers, his peculiar doctrines were made the justification of a view of 
religion waich I hold to be profoundly immoral—that it is our duty to bow 
down in worship before a Being whose moral attributes are affirmed to be 
unknowable by us, and to be perhaps extremely different from those which, 
when speaking of our fellow-creatures, we call by the same name.” 
(Pp. 273-5.) 


Thus we see that even where the distance between the object of 
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his inquiry and the practical well-being of mankind seemed farthest, 
still the latter was his starting point, and the doing “a real service 
to philosophy” only occurred to him in connection with a still 
greater and more real service to those social causes for which and 
which only philosophy is worth cultivating. In the System of Logic 
the inspiration had been the same. 


‘** The notion that truths external to the mind,” he writes, ‘‘may be known 
by intuition or consciousness, independently of observation and experience, 
is, Iam persuaded, in these times, the great intellectual support of false doc- 
trines and bad institutions. By the aid of this theory every inveterate belief 
and every intense feeling of which the origin is not remembered, is enabled 
to dispense with the obligation of justifying itself by reason, and is erected 
into its own all-sufficient voucher and justification. There never was an 
instrument better devised for consecrating all deep-seated prejudices. And the 
chief strength of this false philosophy in morals, politics, and religion, lies in the 
appeal which it is accustomed to make to the evidence of mathematics and of 
the cognate branches of physical science. To expel it from these is to drive it 
from its stronghold. . . . In attempting to clear up the real nature of the 
evidence of mathematical and physical truths, the System of Logic met the 
intuitive philosophers on ground on which they had previously been deemed 
unassailable; and gave its own explanation from experience and association 
of that peculiar character of what are called necessary truths, which is adduced 
as proof that their evidence must come from a deeper source than experience. 
Whether this has been done effectually is still swb judice ; and even then, to 
deprive a mode of thought so strongly rooted in human prejudices and partiali- 
ties of its mere speculative support, goes but a very little way towards over- 
coming it; but though only a step, it is a quite indispensable one; for since, 
after all, prejudice can only be successfully combated by philosophy, no way 
can really be made against it permanently, until it has been shown not to 
have philosophy on its side.” (Pp. 225-7.) 


This was to lay the basis of a true positivism by the only means 
through which it can be laid firmly, by establishing at the bottom of 
men’s minds the habit of seeking explanations of all phenomena 
in experience, and building up from the beginning the great 
positive principle that we can only know phenomena and only 
know them expcrientially. We see, from such passages as the two 
that have been quoted, that with Mr. Mill, no less than with Comte, 
the ultimate object was to bring people to extend positive modes 
of thinking to the master subjects of morals, politics, and religion. 
Mr. Mill, however, with a wisdom which Comte unfortunately did 
not share, refrained from any rash and premature attempt to decide 
what would be the results of this much-needed extension. He 
knew that we were as yet only just coming in sight of the stage 
where these most complex of all phenomena can be fruitfully 
studied on positive methods, and he was content with doing as 
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much as he could to expel other methods from men’s minds, and to 
engender the positive spirit and temper. Comte, on the other hand, 
presumed at once to draw up a minute plan of social reconstruction, 
which contains some ideas of great beauty and power, some of 
extreme absurdity, and some which would be very mischievous if 
there were the smallest chance of their ever being realised. “ His 
book stands,” Mr. Mill truly says of the Systéme de Politique Positive, 
“a monumental warning to thinkers on society and polities of 
what happens when once men lose sight in their speculations of 
the value of Liberty and Individuality ” (p. 215). 


It was his own sense of the value of Liberty which led to the pro- 
duction of the little tractate which Mr. Mill himself thought likely to 
survive longer than anything else that he had written, “with the 
possible exception of the Logic,” as being ‘a kind of philosophic 
text-book of a single tryth, which the changes progressively taking 
place in modern society tend to bring out into ever stronger relief ; 
the importance to man and society, of a large variety in types of 
character, and of giving full freedom to human nature to expand 
itself in innumerable and conflicting directions” (p. 253). The 
present writer has so recently had occasion in these pages' to discuss 
the subject of this single truth, in connection with an elaborate 
attack upon it by the Goliah of the London evening press, 
against whom he ventured to go up and sling seven or more smooth 
stones from the brook, that it would be mere self-repetition to urge 
more in the matter. It seems to us, however, that Mr. Mill’s plea 
for Liberty in the abstract, invaluable as it is, still is less important 
than the memorable application of this plea and of all the arguments 
supporting it to that half of the human race whose individuality has 
hitherto been blindly and most wastefully repressed. The little book 
on the Subjection of Women, though not a capital performance like the 
Logic, was the capital illustration of the modes of reasoning about 
human character set forth in his Logic applied to the case in which 
the old metaphysical notion of innate and indelible differences is still 
nearly as strong as ever it was, and in which its moral and social con- 
sequences are so inexpressibly disastrous, so superlatively powerful in 
keeping the ordinary level of the aims and achievements of life low 
and meagre. The accurate and unanswerable reasoning no less than 
the noble elevation of this great argument; the sagacity of a hundred 
of its maxims on individual conduct and character no less than the 
combined rationality and beauty of its aspirations for the improve- 
ment of collective social life, make this piece probably the best 
illustration of all the best and richest qualities of its author’s mind, 
and it is fortunate that a subject of such incomparable importance 


(1) See an article on “‘ Mr. Mill’s Doctrine of Liberty,” in the Fortnightly Review for 
July, 1873. 
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should have been first effectively presented for discussion in so 
worthy and pregnant a form. 

It is interesting to know definitely from the Autobiography, what 
is implied in the opening of the book itself, that a zealous belief in 
the advantages of abolishing the legal and social inequalities of 
women was not due to the accident of personal intimacy with one or 
more women of exceptional distinction of character. What has been 
ignorantly supposed in our own day to be a crotchet of Mr. Mill’s was 
the common doctrine of the younger proselytes of the Benthamite 
school, and Bentham himself was wholly with them (Autobiography, 
p- 105, and also 244) ; as, of course, were other thinkers of an earlier 
date, Condorcet for instance. In this as in other subjects Mr. Mill 
did not go beyond his modest definition of his own originality-—the 
application of old ideas in new forms and connections (p. 119), or 
the originality “which every thoughtful mind gives to its own mode 
of conceiving and expressing truths which are common property ” 
(p. 254). Or shall we say that he had an originality of a more 
genuine kind, which made him first diligently acquire what in a 
remarkable phrase he calls plenary possession of truths, and then 
transfuse them with sympathetic and contagious enthusiasm ? 

It is often complained that the book on Women has the radical 
imperfection of not speaking plainly on the question of the limitations 
proper to divorce. The present writer once ventured to ask Mr. Mill 
why he had left this important point undiscussed. Mr. Mill replied 
that it seemed to him impossible to settle the expediency of more 
liberal conditions of divorce, “ first, without hearing much more fully 
than we could possibly do at present the ideas held by women in the 
matter; second, until the experiment of marriage with entire equality 
between man and wife had been properly tried.” People who are in 
a hurry to get rid of their partners may find this very halting kind 
of work, and a man who wants to take a new wife before sunset may 
well be irritated by a philosopher who tells him that the question 
may possibly be capable of useful discussion towards the middle of 
the next century. But Mr. Mill’s argument is full of force and 
praiseworthy patience. 


The union of boundless patience with unshaken hope was one of 
Mr. Mill’s most conspicuous distinctions. There are two crises in the 
history of grave and sensitive natures. One on the threshold of man- 
hood, when the youth defines his purpose, his ereed, his aspirations ; 
the other towards the later part of middle life, when circumstance 
has strained his purpose, and tested his creed, and given to his 
aspirations a cold and practical measure. The second crisis, though 
less stirring, less vivid, less coloured to the imagination, is the 
weightier probation of the two, for it is final and decisive ; if marks 
not the mere unresisted force of youthful impulse and implanted 
predispositions, as the earlier crisis does, but the resisting quality, 
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the strength, the purity, the depth, of the native character, after the 
many princes of the power of the air have had time and chance of fight- 
ing their hardest against it. It is the turn which a man takes about 
the age of five-and-forty, that parts him off among the sheep on the 
right hand or the poor goats on the left. Thisis the time of the grand 
moral climacteric; when genial unvarnished selfishness, or coarse and 
ungenial cynicism, or querulous despondency, finally chokes out the 
generous resolve of a fancied strength which had not yet been 
tried in the furnace of circumstance. 

Mr. Mill did not escape the second crisis, any more than he had 
escaped the first, though he dismisses it in a far more summary 
manner. The education, he tells us, which his father had given him 
with such fine solicitude, had taught him to look for the greatest and 
surest source of happiness in sympathy with the good of mankind 
on a large scale, and had fitted him to work for this good of mankind 
in various ways. By the time he was twenty, his sympathies and 
passive susceptibilities had been so little cultivated, his analytic 
quality had been developed with so little balance in the shape of 
developed feelings, that he suddenly found himself unable to take 
pleasure in those thoughts of virtue and benevolence which had 
hitherto only been associated with logical demonstration and not 
with sympathetic sentiment. This dejection was dispelled mainly 
by the influence of Wordsworth—a poet austere yet gracious, ener- 
getic yet sober, penetrated with feeling for nature yet penetrated 
with feeling for the homely lot of man. Here was the emotional 
synthesis, binding together the energies of the speculative and active 
mind by sympathetic interest in the common feelings and common 
destiny of human beings. 

For some ten years more (1826-36) Mr. Mill hoped the greatest 
things for the good of society from reformed institutions. That 
was the period of parliamentary changes, and such hope was natural 
and universal. Then a shadow came over this confidence, and 
Mr. Mill advanced to the position that the choice of political insti- 
tutions is subordinate to the question, “what great improvement 
in life and culture stands next in order for the people concerned, 
as the condition of their further progress” (p. 170). In this 
period he composed the Logic (published 1843) and the Political 
Economy (1848). Then he saw what all ardent lovers of improve- 
ment are condemned to see, that their hopes have outstripped the 
rate of progress; that fulfilment of social aspiration is tardy and 
very slow of foot; and that the leaders of human thought are never 
permitted to enter into the Promised Land whither they are con- 
ducting others. Changes for which he had worked and from which 
he had expected most, came to pass, but, after they had come to 
pass, they were “attended with much less benefit to human well- 
being than I should formerly have anticipated, because they had 
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produced very little improvement in that which all real ameliora- 
tion in the lot of mankind depends on, their intellectual and moral 
state I had learnt from experience that many false opinions 
may be exchanged for true ones, without in the least altering the 
habit of mind of which false opinions are the result” (p. 239). 
This discovery appears to have brought on no recurrence of the 
dejection which had clouded a portion of his youth. It only set 
him to consider the root of so disappointing a conclusion, and led 
to the conviction that a great change in the fundamental constitu- 
tion of men’s modes of thought must precede any marked improve- 
ment in their lot. He perceived that society is now passing through 
a transitional period “of weak convictions, paralysed intellects, and 
growing laxity of principle,” the consequence of the discredit in 
the more reflective minds of the old opinions on the cardinal 
subjects of religion, morals, and., politics, which have now lost 
most of their efficacy for good, though still possessed of life enough 
to present formidable obstacles to the growth of. better opinion on 
those subjects (p. 239). 

Thus the crisis of disappointment which breaks up the hope and 
effort of so many men who start well, or else throws them into poor 
and sterile courses, proved in this grave, fervent, and. most reason- 
able spirit only the beginning of more serious endeavours in a new 
and more arduous vein. Hitherto he had been, as he says, 
“more willing to be content with seconding the superficial im- 
provements which had begun to take place in the common opinions 
of society and the world.” Henceforth he kept: less and less in 
ubeyance the more heretical part of his opinions, which he began 
more and more clearly to discern.as “almost the only ones, the 
assertion of which tends in any way to. regenerate society” 
(p. 230). The crisis of middle age developed a new fortitude, a 
more earnest intrepidity, a greater boldness of expression about the 
deeper things, an interest profounder than ever in the improvement 
of the human lot. The book on the Subjection of Women, the 
Liberty, and probably some pieces that have not yet been given 
to the world, are the notable result of this ripest, loftiest, and most 
inspiring part of his life. 

This judgment does not appear to be shared by the majority of 
those who have published their opinions upon Mr. Mill’s life and 
works. Perhaps it would have been odd if such a judgment had 
been common. People who think seriously of life.and its conditions 
either are content with those conditions as they exist, or else they 
find them empty and deeply unsatisfying. Well,.the former class, 
who naturally figure prominently in the public press, because the 
press is the more or less flattering mirror of the prevailing doctrines 
of the day, think that Mr. Mill’s views of a better social future are 
chimerical, utopian, and sentimental. The latter class compensate 
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themselves for the pinchedness of the real world about them by 
certain rapturous ideals, centring in God, a future life, and the long 
companionship of the blessed. The consequence of this absorption 
either in the immediate interests and aims of the hour, or in the 
interests and aims of an imaginary world which is supposed to await 
us after death, has been a hasty inclination to look on such a life and 
such purposes as are set forth in the Autobiography as essentially 
jejune and dreary. It is not in the least surprising that such a 
feeling should prevail. If it were otherwise, if the majority of 
thoughtful men and women were already in a condition to be 
penetrated by sympathy for the life of “search with many sighs,” then 
we should have already gone far on our way towards the goal which a 
Turgot or a Mill set for human progress. If society had at once 
recognised the full attractiveness of a life arduously passed in 
comeisewabiinn of the means by which the race may take its next step 
forward in the improvement of character and the amelioration of the 
common lot, and this not from love of God nor hope of recompense 
in a world to come, and still less from hope of recompense or even 
any very firm assurance of fulfilled aspiration in this world, then 
that fundamental renovation of conviction for which Mr. Mill sighed, 
and that evolution of a new faith to which he had looked forws wal in 
the far distance, would already have come to pass. 

Mr. Mill has been ungenerously ridiculed for the eagerness and 
enthusiasm of his contemplation of a new and better state of human 
society. Yet we have always been taught to consider it the mark of 
the loftiest and most spiritual character, for one to be capable of 
‘apturous contemplation of a new and better state in a future life. 
Why do you not recognise the loftiness and spirituality of those who 
make their heaven in the thought of the wider light and purer 
happiness that in the immensity of the ages may be brought to new 
generations of men by long force of vision and endeavour? What 
great element is wanting in a life guided by such a hope? Is it not 
Seintcrented, and magnanimous, md purifying, and elevating? The 
countless beauties of association which cluster round the eles faith 
may make the new seem bleak and chilly, but when what is now the 
old faith was itself new, that too may well have struck, as we know 
that it did strike, the adherent of the mellowed pagan philosophy as 
crude, meagre, jejune, dreary. 

Then Mr. Mill’s life as disclosed to us in these pages has been 
‘alled joyless by that sect of religious partisans whose peculiarity is 
to mistake boisterousness for unction. Was the life of Christ himself, 
then, so particularly joyful: ? Can the life of any man be joyful who 
sees and feels the tragic miseries and hardly less tragic follies of the 
earth? The old Preacher, when he considered all the oppressions 
that are done under the sun, and beheld the tears of such as were 
oppressed and had no comforter, therefore praised the dead which are 
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already dead more than the living which are yet alive, and declared 
him better than both, which hath not yet been, who hath not seen 
the evil work that is done under the sun. Those who are willing to 
trick their understandings and play fast and loose with words may, if 
they please, console themselves with the fatuous commonplaces of a 
philosophic optimism; may with eyes tight shut cling to the notion 
that they live in the best of all possible worlds, or discerning all the 
anguish that may be compressed into threescore years and ten, still 
try to accept the Stoic’s paradox that pain is not an evil. Or, most 
wonderful and most common of all, they may find this joy of which they 
talk, in meditating on the moral perfections of the omnipotent Being 
for whose diversion the dismal panorama of all the evil work done 
under the sun was bidden to unfold itself, and who sees that it is 
very good. Those who are capable of a continuity of joyous emotion 
on these terms may well complain of Mr. Mill’s story as dreary ; and 
so may the school of Solomon, who commended mirth because a man 
hath no better thing than to eat and to drink and to be merry. 
People, however, who are prohibited by their intellectual conditions 
from finding full satisfaction either in spiritual raptures or in pleasures 
of sense, may think the standard of happiness which Mr. Mill sought 
and reached, not unacceptable and not unworthy of being striven 
after. 

Mr. Mill’s conception of happiness in life is more intelligible if we 
contrast it with his father’s. The Cynic element in James Mill, as 
his son now tells us (p. 48), was that he had scarcely any belief in 
pleasures; he thought few of them worth the price which has to be 
paid for them, and he set down the greater number of the miscarriages 
in life as due to an excessive estimate of them. “ He thought human 
life a poor thing at best, after the freshness of youth and of 
unsatisfied curiosity had gone by..... He would sometimes say that 
if life were made what it might be, by good government and good 
education, it would be worth having ; but he never spoke with any- 
thing like enthusiasm even of that possibility.” We should shrink 
from calling even this theory dreary, associated as it is with the 
rigorous enforcement of the heroic virtues of temperance and modera- 
tion, and the strenuous and careful bracing up of every faculty to 
face the inevitable and make the best of it. At bottom it is the 
theory of many of the bravest souls, who fare grimly through life 
in the mood of leaders of forlorn hopes, denying pleasures, yet very 
sensible of the stern delight of fortitude. We can have no difficulty 
in understanding that, when the elder Mill lay dying, “ his interest in 
all things and persons that had interested him through life was undi- 
minished, nor did the approach of death cause the smallest wavering 
(as in so strong and firm a mind it was impossible that it should) in 
his convictions on the subject of religion. His principal satisfaction, 


after he knew that his end was near, seemed to be the thought of 
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what he had done to make the world better than he found it; and 
his chief regret in not living longer, that he had not had time to do 
more * (203). 

Mr. Mill, however, went beyond this conception. He had a belief 
in pleasures, and thought human life by no means a poor thing to 
those who knew how to make the best of it. It was essential both 
to the stability of his utilitarian philosophy, and to the content- 
ment of his own temperament, that the reality of happiness should be 
vindicated, and he did both vindicate and attain it. A highly 
pleasurable excitement that should have no end, of course he aia: not 
think possible; but he regarded the two constituents of a satisfied 
life, much tranquillity and some excitement, as perfectly attainable 
by many men, and as ultimately attainable by very many more. The 
ingredients of this satisfaction he set forth as follows :—a willing- 
ness not to expect more from life than life is capable of bestowing ; 
an intelligent interest in the objects of mental culture; genuine 
private affections; and a sincere interest in the public good. What, 
on the other hand, are the hindrances which prevent these elements 
from being in the possession of every one born in a civilized 
country? Ignorance; bad laws or customs, debarring a man or 
woman from the sources of happiness within reach ; and “the positive 
evils of life, the great sources of physical and mental suffering—such 
as indigence, disease, and the unkindness, worthlessness, or premature 
loss of objects of affection.”* But every one of these calamitous 
impediments is susceptible of the weightiest modification, and some 
of them of final removal. Mr. Mill had learnt from Turgot and 
Condorect—two of the wisest and noblest of men, as he justly calls 
them (113)—-among many other lessons, this of the boundless im- 
proveableness of the human lot, and we may believe that he read 
over many a time the pages in which Condorcet delineated the Tenth 
Epoch in the history of human perfectibility, and traced out in words 
of finely reserved enthusiasm the operation of the forces which should 
consummate the progress of the race. ‘All the grand sources of human 
suffering,’ Mr. Mill thought, “are in a great ‘degren, many of them 
almost entirely, conquerable by human care and inks and though 
their removal is grievously slow—though a long succession of gene- 
rations will perish in the breach before the conquest is completed, 
and this world becomes all that, if will and knowledge were not 
wanting, it might easily be made—yet every mind sufficiently intel- 
ligent wa generous to bear a part, however small and unconspicuous, 
in the endeavour, will draw a noble enjoyment from the contest 
itself, which he would not for any bribe in the form of selfish 
indulgence consent to be without.” (Utilitarianism, 22.) 

We thus see how far from dreary this wise and benign man 
actually found his own life; how full it was of cheerfulness, of 

(1) For this exposition see Utilitarianism, pp. 18S—24 
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animation, of persevering search, of a tranquillity lighted up at 
wholesome intervals by flashes of intellectual and moral excitement. 
That it was not seldom crossed by moods of despondency is likely 
enough, but we may at least be sure that these moods had nothing in 
common with the vulgar despondency of those whose hopes are 
centred in material prosperity in this world and spiritual prosperity 
in some other: they were the dejection of a magnanimous spirit, that 
could only be cast down by some new hindrance to the spread of 
reason and enlightenment among men, or some new weakening of 
their incentives to right doing. 


Much has been said against Mr. Mill’s strictures on society, and 
his withdrawal from it. Ifwe realise the full force of all that he 
says of his own purpose in life, it is hard to see how either his 
opinion or his practice could have been different. He ceased to be 
content with “seconding the superficial improvements” in common 
ways of thinking, and saw the necessity of working at a fundamental 
re-constitution of accepted modes of thought. This in itself implies a 
condemnation of a social intercourse that rests on the base of conven- 
tional ways of looking at things. The better kind of society, it is 
true, appears to contain two classes ; not only the class that will hear 
nothing said hostile to the greater social conventions, the popular 
theology among them, but also another class who will tolerate or 
even encourage attack on the greater social conventions, and a 
certain mild discussion of improvements in them—provided only 
neither attack nor discussion be conducted in too serious a vein. A 
new idea about God, or property, or the family, is handed round 
among the company, as ladies of quality in Queen Anne’s time 
handed round a black page or a China monster. In Bishop Butler’s 
phrase, these people only want to know what is said. aot what is 
true. To be in earnest, to show that you mean what you say, to 
think of drawing blood in the encounter, is theught, and perhaps 
very naturally thought, to be a piece of bad manners. Social inter- 
course can only exist either pleasantly er profitably among people 
who share a great deal of common ground in opinion and feeling. 
Mr. Mill, no doubt, was always anxious to find as much common 
ground as he honestly could, for this was one of the most character- 
istic‘maxims of his propagandism ; but a man who had never been 
brought up in the popular religion, and who had been brought up in 
habits of the most scrupulous fair dealing with his own understand- 
ing; who had never closed his mind to new truths from likely sources, 
but whose character was formed, and whose mind was made up on 
the central points of opinion, was not in a position to derive much 
benefit from those who in all respects represent a less advanced stage 
of mental development, while all the benefit which they were in a 
position to derive from him could be adequately secured by reading 
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what he wrote. Perhaps there is nothing wiser among the wise 
things written in the Autobiography than the remarks on the fact 
that persons of any mental superiority who greatly frequent society 
are greatly deteriorated by it. ‘Not to mention loss of time, the 
tone of their feelings is lowered: they become less in earnest about 
those of their opinions respecting which they must remain silent in 
the society they frequent: they come to look on their most elevated 
objects as unpractical, or at least too remote from realisation to be 
more than a vision or a theory: and if, more fortunate than most, 
they retain their higher principles unimpaired, yet with respect to 
the persons and affairs of their own day, they insensibly adopt the 
modes of feeling and judgment in which they can hope for sympathy 
from the company they keep” (p. 228). That aman loses some- 
thing, nay, that he loses much, by being deprived of animating 
intercourse with other men, Mr. Mill would probably have been the 
first to admit. Where that intercourse can be had, nothing is more 
fit to make the judgment robust, nothing more fit to freshen and 
revive our interests, and clothe them with reality. | Even second- 
rate companionship has some clear advantages. The question is 
whether these advantages outweigh the equally clear disadvantages. 
Mr. Mill was persuaded that they do not. 

Those whom disgust at the aimlessness and insignificance of most 
of our social intercourse may dispose to withdrawal from it—and their 
number will probably increase as the reaction against intellectual 
flippancy goes on—will do well to remember that Mr. Mill’s retire- 
ment and his vindication of it sprang from no moral valetudi- 
narianism. He did not retire to gratify any self-indulgent whim, 
but only in order to work the more uninterruptedly and defi- 
nitely. The Autobiography tells us what pains he took to keep 
himself inicrmed of all that was going on in every part of the world 
(pp. 262-3), und those who knew him will perhaps agree that he 
was more widely and precisely informed of the transactions of the 
day in every deparvment of activity all over the world, than any 
other person of their acynaintance. People should remember, further, 
that though Mr. Mill saw comparatively little of men after a certain 
time, yet he was for many years of his life in constant and active 
relations with men. It was to his experience in the India Office 
that he attributed some of his most serviceable qualities, especially 
this: “TI learnt how to obtain the best I could, when I could not 
obtain everything ; instead of being indignant or dispirited because 
I could not have entirely my own way, to be pleased and encouraged 
when I could have the smallest part of it; and when even that 
could not be, to bear with complete equanimity the being overruled 
altogether ” (pp. 85-6). In these words we seem almost to hear 
the modest and simple tones of the writer’s own voice. 


Epitor. 
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Ir the attention of diplomatists has been temporarily diverted from the 
Eastern Question by more powerful attractions, it is impossible to feel 
surprise. The overthrow of France, and her subsequent efforts to form 
a stable government, the uprising of the German Empire, and the 
dissolution of the Spanish monarchy, might well command the 
attention of the world. But, nevertheless, the interest of the Eastern 
question is enduring, for it is due rather to its complexity than its 
absolute importance. Not that it is unimportant, for it affects the very 
existence of three powerful States ; but its absorbing interest is found 
in the intricacy of the problem which has baffled every attempt to find 
a satisfactory solution. In constitutional governments, directed not by 
personal genius but by the average intelligence of majorities, it may 
be possible to predict with some certainty the policy that will, under 
given circumstances, be adopted. But when the problem is compli- 
cated by the aspirations and struggles of uneducated or oppressed 
nationalities ; when passion and patriotism are permitted a hearing ; 
when, under despotic institutions, an autocratic ruler or a successful 
minister can shape the whole policy of his country in accordance 
with his own prejudices, and when, as in the Eastern question, all 
these varied influences are in full operation, it becomes impossible for 
the highest intelligence to prophesy the result. 

I do not then propose in this paper to attempt the solution of a 
question which I have but now pronounced insoluble. I would only 
state the conditions of the problem, the acknowledged facts, the 
visible policy of the governments interested, the status quo of the 
Eastern question at the commencement of 1874. It may then be 
possible to suggest what policy England might follow with the 
greatest number of probabilities of success in her favour. This would 
be preferable to the inaction of the present, or the spasmodic action 
which ministers without a policy are sometimes compelled by the 
force of public opinion to advance as one. A passage from the 
admirable monograph of General Rostilav Fadéeff has always 
appeared to me more applicable to England than to Russia. 

“But besides the two lines of action which have just been passed 
in review, there is a third—a middle course. This is worst of all. 
It consists in irritating the whole world against us, without doing 
any thing in reality, and without making preparations for any 
thing. God forbid that Russia should enter upon such a course !” 

The area of the Eastern question has considerably extended since 
1854. The results of the Crimean war were of the most important 
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and enduring kind. The ground which Russia then lost in Eastern 
Europe she has never been able to recover; on the contrary her 
influence there for many years has steadily declined, and is only 
now beginning to revive. The overthrow of Russia, to whom all 
the South Slavonic races on the Danube looked as their only possible 
deliverer, awoke among them the spirit of independence and self- 
help. The idea of a free Panslavonic federation, a new empire on 
the Danube, strong enough to dispense with or defy foreign inter- 
ference, arose, and, as a consequence of this idea, the hope of 
inheriting the rich provinces which the Turkish government was too 
feeble to hold, and which, sooner or later, would fall from its 
nerveless grasp. The dissolution of Turkey is still the central 
point of the Kastern question, but the key of that question is no 
longer in Constantinople but in Belgrade. It is there that the 
intrigues of to-day centre, and without a knowledge of the polities 
of the Lower Danube, the first elements of the Eastern question 
cannot be understood. 

Whether the results of the Crimean war, and the repulse of 
Russia on the Danube are matters of congratulation to England, 
it is still premature to say. But this much is certain, that Russia, 
understanding clearly that circumstances, which will hereafter be 
noticed, had for the time absolutely barred her advance to Con- 
stantinople by the way of the Danube, has systematically been 
endeavouring to clear the route by the Eastern shore of the Black 
Sea, and to strengthen her position in Asia so materially as either 
to compensate her for the loss of Constantinople, or render its oecu- 
pation easy should a favourable opportunity occur. The result of 
this change of policy has been to make Teheran a point of hardly 
less interest and importance than Belgrade. The Eastern question is 
however indivisible, and the movements of Russia in Central Asia, the 
efforts of Roumania to shake off the suzerainty of the Porte, the aspira- 
tions of Servia, the German dream of supremacy in Eastern Europe ; 
all have a common origin, and act and react one upon the other. 

The countries which have the most direct interest in the Eastern 
question are Servia, Roumania, Austria, Germany, Italy, France, 
Turkey, Greece, Russia, and England, and it will be convenient to 
discuss their present position and policy in this order, not that it 
by any means represents the amount of their individual interest, 
but by this arrangement alone will the question become clear without 
repetition. 

The principality of Servia is virtually independent. The bravery 
and high spirit of its people and the disorganization of the Turkish 
Empire, to which it had been subject since the year 1459, made 
concession after concession necessary. The Treaty of Bucharest in 
1812, the Convention Akyarman in 1826, the Treaty of Adrianople 
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in 1829, successive Hatti Sharifs of the Sultan from 1830 to 1853, 
and finally the 17th, 18th, 28th, and 29th Articles of the Treaty 
of Paris of the 30th March, 1856, left Servia recognised as subject 
to the suzerainty of Turkey, and paying an annual tribute of 
1,170,255 piastres, or about £20,000. Turkish garrisons were 
imaintained in the fortresses, but in other respects Servia, under 
the guarantees of the signatories of the Treaty of Paris, preserved 
its independent and national administration, as well as full liberty 
of worship, legislation, commerce, and navigation, by Article 28. By 
the 29th Article, no armed intervention could take place in Servia 
without previous agreement between the great Powers. In 1867, 
as the result of a successful intrigue, which England might have 
prevented, had she been so resolved, the Turkish garrisons were 
withdrawn. The only sign of the suzerainty of the Porte which 
a traveller now notices in Servia is a Turkish flag flying with the 
Servian national flag on féte days on the fortress of Belgrade. 
This compromise, obtained by the persistence of England, is supposed 
to have satisfied Turkish honour, though the conceded flag is made 
as small as it is possible for a flag to be. 

The independence of Servia being thus guaranteed by the Great 
Powers of Europe, and all danger of Turkish interference being at 
an end, it might have been supposed that the Servian people would 
at once have set to work to make up for the three hundred years 
they were behind the rest of Europe in civilisation, and to develope 
the resources of the country, then little more than a primeval forest. 
Their position was assured; they had no need of maintaining a 
single soldier for other than police purposes; the guarantee of 
Europe protected them, while any levies they might raise would be 
only a financial burthen, adding nothing to their security. But 
Servia could fight better than she could reason; and, indeed, it was 
almost impossible for her to be wise, for there were some even among 
the signatories of the Treaty of Paris, who hated the idea of a free 
State on the Danube, and wished that its destruction, which nothing 
else could effect, should be brought about by its own folly. They 
were forbidden to murder the democratic upstart, but might at least 
enjoy the pleasure of standing by with folded arms while it com- 
mitied suicide. This pleasure it is not improbable they may here- 
after enjoy. 

In 1858 the national Servian party was formed to defend the 
independence which was not attacked. The former Obrenovies 
dynasty was restored, and many laws and regulations were passed, 
excellent in themselves and superior to those in force in countries 
with far higher pretence to civilisation than Servia. But the aims 
of the national party were not limited by the improvement of the 
Servian principality. A large portion of the north of Turkey, the 
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provinces of Bosnia, Metolia, and Hercezegovina, have a Servian 
population of about two millions. In the Austrian dominions, 
Hungary, Slavonia, and Croatia, are settled nearly a million of 
Servians, descendants of the exiles who, in the fifteenth century, 
left their country after its conquest by the Turks, and at the invita- 
tion of the Austrian Emperor. All these wandering sheep it was 
the ambition of the national party to gather into the fold. 

Panslavism at Belgrade signified, firstly, the rejection of the even 
nominal suzerainty of the Porte ; secondly, the union of all the Serb 
races in one principality, to include the present Servia, Bosnia, 
Metolia, Herezegovina, and Montenegro; the Austrian Banat, 
Baranya, and Batchka; and, thirdly, the formation of a South 
Slavonic empire or federation, of which Servia constituted as above, 
should be the head, and the other members be Bulgaria, with its 
four millions of Slavs, and the Austrian provinces of Croatia, 
Dalmatia, and Slavonia—the whole confederacy having a population 
which may roughly be estimated at ten millions. 

But this magnificent scheme would appear for the present to be 
hopeless. When Europe has become an armed camp; when the 
petty principalities of Italy and Germany have been blotted out of 
the map, leaving no trace behind; when vast standing armies sup- 
ported by the finances of rich and highly civilised countries are 
necessary to the security of even the most populous empires, how 
can the Servians hope to work out their independence? It is true 
that Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland still exist; but they are 
old-established States supported by the guarantees of Europe, and 
to touch them would probably be the signal for general war. Yet 
we have of late years heard threats and warnings directed even 
against them. Denmark has been despoiled, and it is not a 
favourable time for the South Slavonic races to launch an empire 
which must, from the necessity of things, be obnoxious to Russia, 
Austria, and Turkey. 

But without considering the certain opposition of these States to 
the realisation of the scheme, what inherent right has Servia to 
stand forth as the champion of the Slavs in general, and the Serbs 
in particular? Has she the same right as Prussia to speak on 
behalf of the German nationality, or as Sardinia had to take up the 
gauntlet for Italy ? Certainly not. The Belgrade idea of Panslavism 
was not formed by the compulsion of circumstances, it was not the 
demand of the races concerned, but was created and held up to 
the people by intriguers and Jittératewrs—the former as disingenuous 
and acute as the latter were honourable, patriotic, and foolish. 

The Servians of the principality number a million and a quarter. 
Their courage has been proved, not only by gallant and successful 
efforts against the Turks, but also by distinguished service in the 
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Turkish and Austrian armies. With their bravery and exuberant 
patriotism they have many of the other virtues of half-civilised 
races, together with the defects which belong invariably to those 
who have been long held subject. 

Their country is exceedingly rich in mineral wealth, but its 
development cannot be said to have yet begun. As an agricultural 
country it can never be of much importance, for its area is covered 
with woods and mountains, admirable indeed for defence, but not 
favourable for farming operations. Roads hardly exist, and the 
railway, so long promised, is not yet commenced; and if the in- 
trigues of the fatare are as successful as those of the past, will not 
be ommemnssl for some time to come. The commerce of the whole 
country is insignificant in the extreme,—there are few towns, no 
sea-board, and not above an eighth part of the area is under cultiva- 
tion. The capital, Belgrade, a town of about 30,000 inhabitants, 
holds a position which would be commercially important, were it 
in the hands of an energetic people. But at present it does not 
possess many imperial attributes.‘ The whole place has a bankrupt, 
desolate appearance, which the dissipated French air of the new 
quarter only renders more intense. The streets are unlighted, and 
the attempts at paving are of the most elementary and dislocating 
kind. The fortress which M. Ubicini in his work, “Les Serbes de 
Turquie,” states has long been considered as one of the first in 
Europe, and which has certainly stood some famous sieges, is now a 
ruin, which modern artillery would make untenable in six hours. 
M. Vladimir Yovanovitch, whose interesting work would be more 
useful had it been less enthusiastic, dwells with ecstasy on the 
increase of population and wealth; and the unprecedented develop- 
ment of national prosperity. But the progress is imaginary. Every 
scheme for the improvement of the country is frustrated by 
foreign and domestic intrigue, and commerce is harassed by heavy 
protective duties. An intelligent foreigner, who has for many 
months resided at Belgrade, describes the town as in a condition 
verging upon universal bankruptcy, and the whole business of the 
country depressed and stagnant. 

While such is the country and its capital, the institutions and 
character of its people altogether negative the idea that Servia 
can ever be the nucleus of a great and powerful empire. Equality 
is with the Servians not a mere political dogma, but the substantial 
basis of their whole political and social life. Their absolute demo- 
cratic principles, which Servian writers are never weary of extolling, 


(1) One of the hotels of Belgrade is named “ The Emperor of Servia.”” The one in 
which I lodged when I visited the town was more modest, styling itself merely ‘ The 


King of Servia,” but though the best in the place it was not superior to an English 
village inn. 
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render not only their independent existence, adjoining great despotic 
powers, impossible, but their advance in civilisation and prosperity 
doubtful. Foreigners are prohibited from owning land, which is by 
law divided equally among the heirs; and indeed equality in the 
possession of land is the right of all Servian citizens. Not only 
real but personal property must be equally divided, and the result of 
a system which has continued from time immemorial is the reduction of 
society to a dead level of uneducated peasants. There is neither an 
upper nor a middle class ; there are neither nobles nor gentry, whose 
wealth, traditions of administration, rank, and education might fit them 
to be the natural leaders of the people; there are not even merchants 
whose position is higher than that of petty shopkeepers in a country 
town. If theServian patriots boast, as they do boast, that pauperism 
is unknown, I would reply that it is because every one is a pauper. 

If the Servians are happy with these peculiar and, to my 
thinking, barbarous institutions, no one can wish them to change; 
but they are not yet ready to take up the burthen of empire. 
It is quite possible to be happy and virtuous without being 
rich ; but something more than courage, forests, and inpractioablle 
institutions are necessary for a State which aspires to found a new 
empire, in defiance of the most powerful Cabinets in Europe. The 
true friends of Servia would advise her to develope her resources, to 
educate her people, to construct roads and railways; to grow rich, 
if it be possible ; and at any rate to abstain from intrigues which are 
always dangerously stretching international law. It is, perhaps, too 
much to hope that Servian patriots and enthusiasts will learn wisdom ; 
that the impossible dreams of the regeneration and emancipation of 
Eastern Europe by their hands may be forgotten. But some folly is 
not to be distinguished from crime; and there can be no worse hell 
for a patriot than to feel that in labouring for his country’s glory 
he has only wrought her undoing. 


The political position of the Danubian provinces, Wallachia and 
Moldavia, forming the principality of Roumania, is very similar to 
that of Servia. More important, richer, and far more populous than 
Servia, this principality still exists on sufferance—on the guarantees 
of the signatories of the Treaty of Paris of 1856. It is, like Servia, 
under the supremacy of the Porte, paying a tribute of £36,000 
per annum; but enjoying an independent and national administra- 
tion, as well as full liberty of worship, legislation, and commerce. 
Intrigues have had the same influence at Bucharest as at Belgrade, 
and there is a growing desire to throw off the nominal authority of 
the Porte. It was only on the 24th of September last, that the 
Porte, the most patient of Suzerains, was compelled to address a note 
to its diplomatic agents abroad, particularly those attached to the 
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powers guaranteeing the autonomy of Roumania, protesting against 
the conclusion of conventions by these principalities direct with 
foreign powers. But the Roumanian question is simpler than the 
Servian one. The Roumanians have not even a sentimental griev- 
ance. Their country is exceedingly fertile, and is rapidly becoming 
rich. In language, in character, and probably in origin, though 
some obscurity hangs over this, they have no connection with the 
Slavs, and in a reconstituted Servia or a Slavonic empire, they would 
find no place. They have absolute freedom under sufficient guaran- 
tees, and only madness can lead them to desire to disturb the status 
quo as it now exists; any change must be their loss, since it is 
impossible for them to gain. If the guarantces of 1856 are once 
abandoned, if Servia is either annexed by Austria or declares its own 
independence, a Russian army would at once cross the Pruth, and 
toumania would be occupied in a fortnight. 


The campaign of 1866, which altered so largely the map of 
Europe, has changed as greatly the position of Austria with reference 
to the Eastern question. Disastrous as was that campaign in a 
military point of view, utter as was the collapse of the army, and 
large as were the territorial losses that succeeded, the position of 
Austria on the Danube has been infinitely strengthened. There is 
perhaps no Austrian statesman who will not admit that the loss of the 
Venetian provinces was a political gain. It has removed one source 
of discord which was for ever embarrassing the Vienna Cabinet, and 
endangering the peace of Europe. It has not only set free a large 
force of soldiers from duties especially odious to an army composed 
like that of Austria of subject races; but has added a quarter of a 
million of soldiers to Austria by giving her, in the majority of 
contingencies, a firm ally in the place of a doubtful neutral or an 
open enemy. 

The surrender of the leadership of Germany to Prussia in 1866 
has still further strengthened Austria on the Danube. The two 
great political parties in the state, Madgyar and German, alike 
acquiesced in the transfer, though for different reasons. The 
Madgyars, who had always been the minority, and often the crushed 
and powerless minority, rejoiced in a change which promised them 
some share of power in the present, and absolute power in the no- 
distant future. The sympathies of the German party were more 
German than Austrian. They saw clearly that the future of Ger- 
many was still a stormy and doubtful one, and that its prosperity 
could alone be secured by the complete surrender of political leader- 
ship to Prussia, at all events till such time as the dangers then immi- 
nent from the jealousy of both Russia and France had passed away. 
They foresaw that it would probably be necessary to resign the 
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luxury of bullying Hungary and the Slavonic provinces, but were 
not without hope that their traditions of government would still 
secure for them political power, although they had no longer any 
right to retain it. But they wisely acknowledged that in any case it 
was better to accept cheerfully a fait accompli than to intrigue against 
Prussia and so bring about the destruction of Germany. The defeat 
of the Austrian army did not appear to this party a national disgrace 
requiring to be avenged at the first convenient opportunity. It was 
rather the triumph of the side on which their sympathies had ever been 
enlisted ; the defeat of the races against whom they had been carrying 
on for generations an internecine war. So it happened that the 
leading parties in Austria either rejoiced at, or acquiesced, in the 
results of 1866. The campaign of 1870 furthered strengthened the 
pride in German success and weakened the sense of Austrian defeat, 
and no spectator of the reception of the Emperor of Germany in 
Vienna in October last could fail to be, struck by its cordiality and 
sincerity. The rivalry between Prussia and Austria is at an end, and 
a feeling of friendship is springing up between them. 

The German party in Austria had, however, in the very triumph 
of Prussia, secured a new lease of power. They could at any time, 
were Madgyar or Slavonic interests predominant in the Vienna 
cabinet or Reichsrath, leave Austria altogether and throw in their 
lot with the New German Empire. It is true that such a step is not 
at present desired by Prussian statesmen, for South German in- 
fluence is inconveniently powerful at Berlin; but the time will come, 
when, having consolidated the new system, they will welcome any 
additional German provinces. But even supposing the Berlin 
Cabinet remained unfavourable to the transfer, the very principles 
on which Germany has been reconstructed would prohibit open oppo- 
sition should the Germans of Austria, supported by a pleébiscite, 
demand incorporation with the new Empire. This position is well 
understood at Vienna, and the result is, that the German party in 
Austria still holds power, and Representative Government represents 
little more than the policy of one of the many parties in the State. 

The severance of Austria from German affairs has necessarily con- 
centrated her attention on the Danube. Territorial extension and 
political influence in the West having been prohibited, it has become 
the more necessary to look to the East. With reference to Russia 
the policy of Austria is clear, for it is founded on self-preservation. 
Were Russia to seize the Danubian Provinces or Turkey, the Black 
Sea would become a Russian lake, the Danube would be closed, and 
Austria would sink into a third-rate power. Knowing this well, 
Austria will resist to the uttermost any movement of Russia on the 
Danube. In this she will be supported by Germany. 

But while the Austrian position on the flank of any Russian 
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advance to the South is commanding and indeed impregnable, she is 
unable herself to gain a single step. The reason of this is less the 
fear of Russia, against whom an alliance offensive and defensive with 
Germany would secure her, than her domestic policy, which she can 
never change and the complications of which she is unable to 
unravel. It has been seen that the German party is still in power at 
Vienna, and that an attempt to oust it would probably dismember 
the Empire. But movement in any direction is impossible to Austria 
without a catastrophe. The most conservative of Governments, 
liberal ideas are impossible to her, and the only escape which sub- 
ject races have found from her tyranny has been by revolt and 
separation. Venetia was in a chronic state of revolt. Hungary the 
same, and the only reason for its present tranquillity is, that it has 
extorted a constitution which makes it altogether independent of 
Austria. The Madgyars have won more than Home Rulers in 
Ireland have ever asked, and Austria is now rather an appendage to 
Hungary, than Hungary subordinate to Austria. Such being the 
case, it is not to be supposed that the proud and impetuous Madgyars 
will long be content without directing the policy of the Empire. 
When that day arrives, Austria will lose her German provinces and 
reappear as a Hungarian Kingdom. 

What would be the effect of such a transformation on the Danube? 
Among the South Slavonic races Austria is hated, and not without 
cause. The ancestors of the present Serbs of the Banat and Hun- 
gary were invited by the Emperor Leopold I. to settle in his territories 
under the most solemn engagements as to their liberty, religion, and 
right of self-government, and these engagements were confirmed by 
Joseph I., Charles VI., and Maria Theresa. But every promise was 
wantonly and insolently broken. Their political rights were denied, 
their religion was denounced, and even their language prohibited. 
The tender mercies of Austria are too well known for free Servia or 
the Turkish Provinces to look to her for help. The footsteps all lead 
into the den of the lion, vestigia nulla retrorsum, and though the Serbs 
might in certain contingencies call upon Russia, they certainly will 
never invoke Austria. 

If the Austrian Government became Hungarian, as indeed seems 
inevitable, Slavonic sympathy would be more distant than ever. 
Much as the Servians hate the Germans, they hate the Madgyars 
still more bitterly. Previous to 1848 the Hungarians were content 
to persecute the Slavonic races on behalf of the House of Hapsburg ; 
since then they have persecuted on their own account. In that 
year, when the Madgyars rose in revolt, instead of inviting the 
Slavs to join them on equal terms, they, with a folly which brought 
about their destruction, claimed an exclusive right to freedom and 
repressed by force the struggles of a people at least as unhappy as 
themselves. This led to the hostile union of the Slavs against the 
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Madgyars, while Russia sent across the frontier a hundred thousand 
men to put down the revolt which Austria could not master. The 
Madgyars were crushed as they deserved to be,—but, gaining no 
wisdom by experience, their pride has grown with their returning 
strength; they are now endeavouring to destroy the Slavonian 
language and annihilate whatever rights the Slavs possess, while 
they declare their intention of making the South Slavonians 
Madgyars, as openly as Russia formerly declared her determination 
to annihilate national life among their northern cousins, the Poles. 

These are some of the causes which forbid to Austria increase of 
territory on the Danube. A Madgyar policy alienates the Germans 
and the Slavs; a German policy is resented by the Madgyars, 
while both Germans and Madgyars would protest against justice 
to the Slavs. For it is not the Servians of the Banat who are 
alone concerned. Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia are as hostile to 
Austria. The Northern Slavonians, the Czechs of Bohemia, the 
Moravians and the Eastern Slavonians of Galicia are united in their 
dislike to a Government which refuses them, in spite of its liberal 
pretensions, any fair share of political power. Nor is it the Servians 
and Germans alone who threaten the dismemberment of the Empire. 
The Roumanians of Transylvania desire union with their brethren 
of the Principalities; the Croats would raise a new kingdom of 
Illyria, Carniola and South Styria, while the Italian population of 
Dalmatia, Istria and Goritz hope for incorporation with the 
kingdom of Italy. Wherever we look in the Austrian Empire we 
see the promise of future trouble: in almost each of the thirty races 
that make up the population we find open discontent and desire of 
change. The fine qualities of the present ruler and his illustrious 
consort have done much for Austria. He is respected and beloved 
whether as King of Hungary at Buda-Pest or as Emperor at 
Vienna, and a strong feeling of personal loyalty exists among those 
Slavonic races who most hate the Government. But the dangers of 
Austria arise from the want of cohesion in the elements of which she 
is composed, and the virtues of no ruler can avert them. She is a 
bundle of loose sticks, bound by the single cord of loyalty to the 
House of Hapsburg. Should future circumstances cut this, the 
Austrian Empire will fall to pieces and resolve itself into its 
constituent parts, while the majority of the races now ruled from 
Vienna will rejoice at the catastrophe. 


Few words are required on the policy of the German Empire 
with reference to the Eastern Question. While Austria may now 
count on the sympathy and aid of Germany in her Eastern policy, 
it is not to be assumed that the latter desires an immediate collision 
with Russia. Her power is not yet consolidated, and the conscious- 
ness that France awaits a favourable opportunity for regaining her 
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position in Europe must influence the policy of Prussian statesmen. 
But with the strength of Germany has increased her jealousy of 
Russia and a desire to dispute with her supremacy in Eastern 
Europe, and there is a belicf at Berlin that the struggle will not be 
very long deferred. Its result would be necessarily uncertain, but 
the sooner it be commenced the better for Germany. France is now 
powerless and is moreover held in check by Italy, who would in any 
critical struggle throw in her lot with ‘Germany or maintain an 
armed neutrality in her favour against France. There is also a 
weapon, the most powerful that can be used against Russia, which 
will grow more rusty with each year’s delay. This is the emancipa- 
tion of Poland, which Germany, in the event of a war with Russia, 
would be compelled to attempt. Nor is this an impossible hypothesis. 
Russia accepts it, as I shall hereafter show, as a great and certain 
danger, and is making every effort to protect herself against it. 
There can be no doubt that, with certain guarantees, Poland would 
rise as one man; not alone the tr saty kingdom of 1815, but a 
great part of the Poland of 1772, the now Russian provinces of 
Courland, Koyno, Vilna, Minsk and Volhynia. Then would Russia, 
to the general relief of Europe, be driven back to her old boundaries 
of the Dvina and the Dnieper. Nor would Germany lose by 
adopting the freedom of Poland as a war-cry. Her own Polish 
provinces are now Germanized and would not desire to leave her. 
Galicia would be lost to Austria, but she could be recompensed by 
Roumania, which naturally belongs to Hungary. That the Poles 
would make a fit use of freedom no one who knows their past 
history can believe. But the question is not the happiness of the 
Poles but the repulse of Russia in which all Europe is interested. 
If sentiment could influence the question it would be on the part of 
France who has ever professed attachment to Poland, and a war with 
the declared object of its emancipation might disincline the liberal 
party to use the opportunity against Germany. But the sympathy 
of France for oppressed nationalities is undistinguishable from 
vanity. Her jealousy of those States which grow strong and 
prosperous is at least as conspicuous as her ostentatious charity to 
the unfortunate whom she can patronise. 


France, however, whether by her misfortune or her fault, has ceased 
for the present to rank as a great power in Europe. Her interest in 
the Eastern Question is at least as great as in 1854. With Spain 
and Italy she is interested in preventing the seizure of Constantinople 
by a military power ; while her interests in the Suez Canal would be 
endangered should circumstances compel England to occupy Egypt. 
But she is, to-day, unable to make her voice heard. The 
Ministers who pretend to speak in her name, failing in a shameless 
conspiracy to place a pretender on the throne in defiance of the 
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expressed will of the nation, have confirmed for seven years military 
rule, under which liberty must day by day diminish. The Commune 
of the Right will be a despotism as grievous as any of its pr edecessors 
and, till its overthrow, France cannot hope for influence in Europe. 
It is idle to predict the course of events in France, but this much is 
certain, that the party in power will be more anxious to retain it 
than to defend French interests abroad. They know, by experience, 
the danger of undertaking a doubtful war in which defeat means not 
only their political but their personal destruction. Nor can the 
French army be employed abroad when it is needed to dragoon the 
French people at home. We may hope for the day when France, once 
more free, will speak and command a hearing. We, her ancient enemies 
and her warmest friends, may pray that her fate be not that of Spain, 
sinking from ignominy to ignominy and ending in political eclipse. 


It is now necessary to consider the condition of the country 
which is the object of most of the intrigues of Eastern Europe 
and the dissolution of which is so ardently desired. Ever since 
the Crimean war Turkey has been an object of solicitude to the 
Western Powers, and every effort has been made to persuade 
her to reform her administration. But a Turkish proverb truly 
states, “ No grass ever grows where an Osmanli has stepped.” With 
a vast and fertile territory in three continents, with a population 
generally industrious and intelligent, with the possession of the 
historic cities of Constantinople, Alexandria, Cairo, Smyrna, Salonica, 
Aleppo and Bagdad, the emporia of the ancient world, the revenue of 
the Turkish Empire is insignificant, all commerce is in the hands of 
foreigners, and progress of any kind or in any direction is unknown. 
The Government of the Porte lies upon these fair provinces like the 
shadow of death, and, however much it may be our interest to 
support it, the only hope for Turkey is in its destruction. 

It was not till 1854 that the Porte discovered the secret of living 
upon credit; or possibly it was the determination of France and 
England to support the Turkish Government that procured for it 
the credit which its own character could not command. Since that 
time scarcely a year has passed without a Turkish loan being placed 
in the European markets; eighty-five millions of debt have been 
incurred abroad, besides an unknown amount at home ; and it is only 
when capitalists refuse to lend, and the Porte is unable to declare an 
annual surplus in its customary manner, by adding the amount of a 
foreign loan to the current revenue, that reform is even talked of in 
Constantinople. The loan of the past autumn was a partial failure, 
and we are consequently promised complete financial reform. It is 
stated that for the first time in the history of Turkey the true 
financial state of the country has been laid before the Sultan, who 
has given up a large sum from his accumulations for the use of the 
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Treasury, and has sanctioned new taxes on tobacco, stamps and land, 
together with the secularization of the real property belonging to 
mosques, measures sufficient to retrieve the position of the country. 
But these professions are mere tricks to float a new loan. The 
Sovereign who has now for the first time cared to ascertain the state 
of his country, and the Minister who has but now dared to instruct 
him, are not likely to inaugurate financial reform. The Government 
of Turkey is a mere conflict of intrigues ; the harem is the suggestor 
of its policy, and bribes are its motive power. - 

The foreign, as the domestic policy of Turkey, is influenced by the 
harem. It is the support of Russia to the scheme to nominate as heir 
to the throne Yuzuf Izaddin, son of the Sultan, contrary to the 
Muhammadan rule of succession, which has strengthened that Power 
at Constantinople, and created a coolness with Austria and Greece. 
The semi-official journal of the Porte declares that the impossibility 
of maintaining herself in Europe without effectual allies, has made 
Turkey adopt the idea of Islamite unity and the restoration of the 
old Caliphate in Asia and Africa, confirming at the same time 
friendly relations with Russia. If the Porte has really been per- 
suaded that Austria and the Danubian provinces are more dangerous 
to the integrity of Turkey than Russia, its credulity must be equal to 
its incapacity. 

The claims of Greece to succeed to the territories of the Porte are 
not worth discussion. In the event of the division of Turkey, it 
would probably be politic to allow Greece to take Thessaly and South 
Albania. To more than this she can advance no stronger claim than 
the Danes to England, which they ravaged for three hundred years. 
Bad as the Turkish Government is, it is still equal to that of Greece 
at the present day, and infinitely preferable to the rule of the old 
Byzantine Empire, which, Latin or Greek, from Theodosius to 
Constantine XII., exhausted the whole measure of infamy. 


Russia is to-day without an ally in Europe. The object of general 
jealousy, dislike and suspicion, she has yet the advantage of being 
able to decide upon her policy without reference to the interests of 
friends or the existence of engagements which it may not suit her to 
observe. Since the Crimean war Russia has lost much ground. 
The consolidation of Germany is a direct menace; the freedom of 
Italy has made Austria powerful on the Danube; and the growth of 
Panslavism in Servia has reduced Russian influence with the South 
Slavonians to a minimum. For Panslavism is understood very 
differently at Moscow and at Belgrade. Originally a Russian idea, 
used purely for political ends, it seemed to justify the alarm which it 
created at Vienna. The union of all the members of the great 
Slavonic race, the youngest of the Aryan family, with equal rights of 
citizenship, under the Czar, as the natural head of all orthodox 
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Christians, had strong attractions for the South Slavonians previous 
to 1854. But the war changed the aspect of affairs. The Christians, 
who had been treated like dogs throughout Turkey, were, by the 
compulsion of the Western Powers, relieved from their disabilities, 
and have ever since enjoyed comparative liberty. The reasons which 
might have induced the South Slavonians to unite with a powerful 
Russia, did not apply to Russia indebted and defeated ; while, as 
these races slowly grew in intelligence, they more and more dis- 
trusted the protestations of Russia. Her affection for the South 
Slavonians contrasted strangely with her hatred for the Northern 
Slavonians of Poland and West Russia; her talk of the sanctity of 
the bond of a common nationality rang false while she had her 
hand at the throat of Poland, and her knouts red with the blood of 
its most distinguished citizens. Thus it happens that the Russian 
idea of Panslavism has become more and more impossible. She pipes 
her best, but the Slavs will not dance; and having at last recognised 
that the attitude of the Poles makes her progress in the South 
impossible, she is attempting to conciliate them. But Russia’s 
attempts at conciliation are the efforts of the ass in the fable to 
imitate the gambols and caresses of the lapdog. West Russia may be 
quieted, but several generations must pass away before Poland 
forgets and forgives. It should be clearly understood that the hateful 
policy of Russia towards Poland—the stamping out every spark of 
national life—was not the policy of the Government alone, but of the 
whole Russian people. The Russians and Poles mutually hate one 
another, and no reconciliation can be sincere. 

Forced to be inactive in Europe, Russia has determined to advance 
in Asia. She is subduing Central Asia to the north of Persia; her 
next step, when her lines of communication are complete, will be the 
occupation of Persia, and Persia she will use asa base of action 
against Asia Minor and eventually Constantinople. The short- 
sightedness of England at the time of the Russian war contributed to 
this result. The direct road to Asia Minor and Persia is by the 
Caucasus, the strip of land from Anapa to Derbend, between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian. Had England, in 1854, thrown a force 
into the Caucasus, and assisted the Circassians with arms and money ; 
had she, in 1856, insisted upon the Treaty of Paris guaranteeing 
the independence of Circassia as well as of Servia and Roumania, 
this route would have been closed to Russia. But nothing was done: 
the Circassians were abandoned to their fate, and, in 1864, they were 
finally crushed by Russia and exiled to Turkey. 

The second mistake committed was in refusing to accept Persia as 
an ally against Russia. Prince Dolgorowski, the Russian Minister at 
Teheran in 1853, had urged Persia to join his Government against 
Turkey ; had promised not only money and arms, but to relinquish 
all claim to the balance still due under the Treaty of Turkmanchai of 
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1828; but his offers were rejected, and the Teheran Cabinet declared 
for alliance with the Western Powers. The alliance was declined, 
though its result undoubtedly would have been to recover at the close 
of the war the more important Persian provinces acquired by Russia 
by the Treaty of Gulistén in 1813, and to cancel the article which 
prohibited Persian ships of war in the Caspian. 

Without the assistance of England, the present Shah ef Persia 
will be the last of his dynasty. What can a poor, famine-stricken 
country, more infamously administered than Turkey in its darkest 
days, do against the power of Russia, whose toils are gradually 
closmg around it. Within the last month a Russian loan of cleven 
millions has been taken up in the London market, for the express 
purpose of constructing strategic lines of railway to enable Russia to 
throw a powerful army into Asia Minor and Persia before any other 
Power could interfere. England is always asked for the money that 
is to be used against her. M. Lesseps asks English assistance for his 
burlesque scheme, and Baron Reuter expected English capital to allow 
him to fulfil the contract which would have given Russia necessary 
railways without a fresh loan, but which the Persian Government is 
now anxious to cancel. 


Such being the present state of the Eastern question, the policy of 
dngland would s cem comparatiy ely simple. The objects which she 
has sanainky to keep in view are two. First, the secure occupation of and 
uninterrupted communication with India, which is each year more 
closely bound to England’s fortunes and the loss of which would 
reduce her to the rank of a second-rate Power. The second object, 
which she shares in common with all the Mediterranean States, is to 
prevent Constantinople from falling into the hands of a military power. 
In the Crimean war England adopted a definite policy with 
regard to Turkey. It is immaterial to consider whether that war was 
the result of misapprehension or indecision, or whether it was forced 
on Europe by the desire of Napoleon IIT. to Plone se his position 
in France. <A definite policy was adopted, and although some of 
the advantages that the war might have secured were allowed te 
escape, it is evident that the main object, the reduction of the power 
of Russia, was attained. Have circumstances occurred since the 
Treaty of Paris of 1856 to render a change in the attitude of England 
towards Turkey desirable ? 

The financial position of Turkey is as bad as it is possible to be, 
and there is little hope of any improvement. At the same time 
it is England that has taken up the greater portion of the Turkish 
loans, and we have consequently the most material interest in the 
maintenance of the only government at Constantinople which is 
likely to guarantee our payment. It is possible that Turkey may 
collapse from financial exhaustion, but, on the other hand, we have 
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known individuals as well as States who have contrived to pass fairly 
prosperous lives entirely on credit. At any rate, Turkey is stronger 
than in 1856. Iler army, still badly disciplined and underpaid, is 
numerous and well armed; her navy is powerful and efficient, and 
her confidence and_ self-respect, which form part of the actual 
strength of nations, have largely increased. The administration is, 
no doubt, execrable, but this is no business of ours. England has 
too much on her own hands to undertake the development of 
foreign countries, and much of Bengal, which we have held for a 
hundred years, is still in its original barbarism. Nor is the asserted 
oppression of the Christian races of Turkey—an assertion mostly 
false and interested—a reason for interference. This is an age of 
religious revival, and one of the most acute of modern writers 
believes that it will be an age of religious war. But it is not for 
England, whose Muhammadan subjects are six times as numerous 
as the Turks in Europe, and who, thus far, has been the champion 
of liberal opinions, to sanction a new crusade, to allow the irruption 
of religion into politics, or to permit enthusiasts and fanatics to dictate 
her foreign policy. 

There would then seem no sufficient reason to justify the aban- 
donment of the principles accepted in 1854. Turkey, illiberal, 
extravagant, and ungrateful, is still, so far as English interests are 
concerned, a better guardian of Constantinople than any Power that 
could take her place. It is indeed unfortunate that the uncer- 
tainty of the position of the Government of the Porte cannot teach 
it modesty. The recent operations in South Arabia, and the insolent 
attempt to occupy the territory of a British feudatory, an attempt 
which the predominant influence of General Ignatieff at Constan- 
tinople, may to some extent explain, seem to make it necessary to 
remind the Porte that its existence is only due to the mutual 
jealousy of the great powers, and that the withdrawal of English 
support would be its destruction. We have no necessary sympathy 
with this effete despotism, this government of women and slaves, 
which has weighed like a nightmare on Eastern Europe for four 
hundred years. It is our interest alone that we consider, and the 
shortsightedness of the Porte itself may compel us to change our 
policy. 

But it is possible that circumstances may be too strong for us, and 
the dissolution of Turkey become inevitable in spite of our efforts 
to avert it. In that case no scruples, which will assuredly not occur 
to any other of the great powers, should prevent us from benefiting 
by the accident, and obtaining, at least, Egypt and the Euphrates 
route as our share of the spoil. 

It may be argued that the independence of Turkey is secure 
against foreign attack or even internal rebellion without the direct 
support of England. Should Servia declare for independence, it 
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could only be to establish a State which should include the whole 
Servian race. This would compel Turkey and Austria to take action 
and occupy the Principality. Russia, in self-defence, even should 
she avoid declaring war with Austria, must occupy Roumania. 
When Servia was overthrown, mutual jealousy might compel the 
withdrawal of both armies and the restoration of the status quo 
ante, or Austria might permanently annex Servia, and Russia the 
Danubian principalities. No real injury would be done to Turkey, 
who would be relieved by the suppression of a revolutionary State on 
its frontier. England, being without an ally, could not interfere. 

Should the initiative come from Austria, goaded by the seditious 
preaching of Servian emissaries within her provinces, the same 
results might be expected to follow. 

That any direct attack should be made by Russia on Turkey is 
hardly possible. Railways have certainly been constructed since 
1856, enabling her rapidly to concentrate her forces on the Rou- 
manian frontier; but should she advance to Constantinople, the 
army of Austria, and probably that of Germany, would be on her 
flank or in her rear. Should she destroy the Turkish army and 
oceupy the capital, she would be unable to hold it, for a European 
coalition would at once be formed against her, and she would be 
forced to withdraw to defend herself on her western frontier against 
blows directed at her heart. 

Nor does it appear probable that Russia and Austria can come to any 
mutual arrangement with reference to the partition of Turkey. 
Neither can surrender Constantinople to the other; neither can 
establish a Slavonic Empire on the ruins of Turkey. If independent 
it would be equally obnoxious to both, while Austria would oppose it 
still more strenuously if she believed that it would fall under the 
influence of Russia. 

In Asia, the Eastern Question assumes a shape which interests 
England far more closely than any possible contingency in Europe. 
There, in the event of war with Russia, she would be without an 
ally, for none of the European powers would care to interfere on her 
behalf, without certain advantages for themselves on the Danube and 
Black Sea, and these we could not favour without more injury than the 
alliance would be worth. It is indeed possible that in the event of 
Austrian policy becoming Hungarian, we might obtain an ally with- 
out conditions, for Hungary is the country where England is most 
liked and Russia most hated, but it would not be wise to count on 
this. The Great Powers generally would like nothing better than to 
see England and Russia reduced to exhaustion. 

But what then is that Russian policy which renders war with 
England possible? Does Russia desire war? Most certainly not. 
With the single exception of the Crimean war, which was partly due 
to the inability of an English Minister to tell the St. Petersburg 
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Cabinet the truth, the relations of the two governments have ever 
been of the most friendly character. England is the natural ally of 
Russia rather than her natural enemy. The marriage of an English 
Prince with the only daughter of the Czar, though without political 
significance on the part of England, has great significance on the 
part of Russia, where the will of one man determines the policy of 
the country. This alliance is not the act of Agamemnon sacrificing 
Iphigenia for the advantage of the Achaian army, but the expres- 
sion of a cordial desire for friendship with England. No possible 
advantage could be gained by Russia from a war in which she might 
be ind defeated and, at the best, would be long disabled for action 
in Europe, while the idea that the Russian government has designs 
upon India is too preposterous to be entertained, and is rejected by 
every English or Indian pesmi: The Russian policy which 
threat ens to bri ing her into collision with England is natural and indeed 
inevitable. It is that which in former days we have ourselves carried 
out, and Russia has as much reason to complain of the selfishness of 
Pnictinia as England of the ambition of Russia. Lines not parallel, 
when indefinitely prolonged, must meet, and Empires, each of which 
rules seven millions of square miles, must come into collision, if 
circumstances compel them to enlarge their borders. And it is 
circumstances more than policy that has created these Empires, the 
largest the world has ever known. One annexation makes another 
necessary. The home government is committed to a policy forced 
upon it by the action of zealous Governors and Commanders at a 
distance; it is difficult to stop and as difficult not to advance with 
an ever accelerated speed. But the policy of Russia is not the less 
definite. She desires to command the Black Sea and the Mediterra- 
nean, to occupy Constantinople, and drive the Turks out of Europe. 
As a means to this end, and, if this end cannot be attained, for its 
inherent value, she desires to seize Persia and command the Persian 
Gulf. Is it to be supposed that Russia annexes deserts, sands, and 
glaciers for their own sake? Tf so, she would not have sold Alaska in 
1867, tothe United States. What can Khiva give her but expense and 
vexation ? It is useless for England, who has occupied the most 
desirable parts of the earth and governs two hundred and fifty 
millions of its population, to exhort Russia to be content with the 
ice-fields of Siberia and the sands of Turkestan. 

The general success of Russian policy is due to the character 
of its agents, to its persistence and its audacity. The average 
of Russian statesmen and diplomatists can hardly be compared 
with the same class in England. By the newness of their civilisa- 
tion compelling them to look for light to France and Germany, 
and from the exceeding difficulty of their native language, 
they are good linguists, but their general education is far below 
the English standard. Even should we question the statement of 
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Aus der Petershurger Gesellschaft that no member of the Russian 
government except Gortschakoff, Walniecff, and Von Reutern could 
read Horace in the original, we would still look in vain for states- 
men of the varied abilities and culture of the leaders of the Liberal 
and Conservative parties in the House of Commons. But while in 
England an incompetent official may mismanage public affairs 
through a long life, in Russia he is not allowed the opportunity of 
making more than one mistake. He is treated as Admiral Byng was 
by the British government and for the same reason, if for this we may 
trust Voltaire, “ pour encourager les autres.” 

The Russian policy is persistent, for the government is personal, 
and the principak motive of English political action is wanting. But 
its unscrupulousness is its greatest strength. From the naive corre- 
spondence of the Governors-General of Turkestan and Orenburg we 
have learnt that “to enlarge a programme” is to irritate a people 
into war in order to annex their country. This was perhaps unjusti- 
fiable, but there is an undoubted advantage in divorcing polities from 
casuistry. The English too often permit the incapacity of a Minister 
to draw them into a difficulty, and the tenderness of their conscience to 
keep them there, while honours are showered on the man who has 
humiliated the country, and the press assures the world that we are 
virtuous as well as wise. But what reasonable man could blame 

tussia, when a convenient opportunity arose, for drawing her pen 
through Article XIV. of the Treaty of Paris of 1856, which neutral- 
ized the Black Sea and limited her naval power. The arguments of 
Lord Granville as to the binding nature of treaties and the impossi- 
bility of one signatory setting aside, at his own will, an international 
agreement made between several powers, were unimpeachable ; but 
arguinents are useless unless a government is prepared to press home 
their conviction by force. Russia had the full right to look to her 
own advantage and to reject any contract which injured the honour 
or prosperity of the country. Treaties are made to be broken, and a 
nation outgrows its engagements as a child outgrows its old clothes. 
Russia has solemnly declared that she will not permanently oceupy 
Khiva, but no one believes that she will keep the promise if it be more 
advantageous to break it. 

But while I hold that the policy of Russia is both justifiable in 
itself and influenced by no unfriendly fecling towards England, I still 
think its tendency inconvenient and dangerous to English interests. 
As such it should be opposed by the English government. It is 
unworthy of the leaders of the English people to pretend to rejoice 
at victories they are too careless or indolent to oppose. It is not 
true, as some influential papers are always stating, that the conquests 
of Russia are matters for congratulation; that they signify the 
spread of civilisation, the development of commerce, the liberation 
of slaves, the increase of happiness and prosperity. Russia is not 
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a civilised government, her rule is no lighter or more liberal than 
those whish she replaces, her commercial policy is the narrowest 
selfishness, the exclusion from the Central Asian market of any 
goods but her own. As to the freedom she confers, there are slaves 
and slaves, and the Persians at Khiva were probably not more 
unhappy than the Poles in Warsaw or Siberia. 

Should Russia occupy Persia, the present security of communica- 
tion between England and India would be seriously endangered. A 
powerful Russian fleet would be maintained in the Persian Gulf, and 
although India would be perfectly safe so long as England kept 
command of the sea, yet we should require a far larger navy than we 
now possess. Russia has now no object in allying+herself with any 
naval power against us, for she could not take advantage of our 
defeat. But should she once obtain possession of the Persian Gulf, 
whenever trouble arose in Europe she would be irresistibly tempted 
to take part against us, as she could gain by our overthrow the 
entire control of the Eastern waters. We should thus be compelled 
to maintain a navy not only, as at present, stronger than any one 
other in Europe, but stronger than the united force that any possible 
alliance of the naval powers might bring against us. The per- 
manent occupation of Persia, even should it not occasion war, would 
add several millions to our naval estimates. 

Since the conviction that we would not fight for the independence 
of Persia is the key to Russian policy in Asia, the expressed determina- 
tion to defend Persia would seem the most natural way to thwart it. 
But no English cabinet will pledge itself to future action, and 
Russia w ould not believe them were they to do so. Failing such a 
declaration, we should have a powerful and capable embassy at 
Teheran, and construct without delay the Euphrates Railway, from 
Alexandretta to the Persian Gulf. That the present Teheran 
embassy is weak and inefficient is notorious. Its head is a gentleman 
whose age forbids the possession of the energy absolutely necessary 
in Persia, whose appointment was obnoxious to the Teheran govern- 
ment, while the subordinate staff does not make up for the deficiencies 
of the minister. The scant courtesy shown to the members of the 
Sistan Boundary Commission suggests the measure of Persian respect 
for England. At Teheran the best man whom the diplomatic service 
can furnish is required as minister, while-the staff should be numeri- 
cally strengthened and composed of men with special knowledge of 
the country and people. The question of placing the Persian Embassy 
under the Tndian Office is not likely to be again raised: Persia is too 
closely connected with European politics to be freed from the control 
of the Foreign Office, but this is no reason to refuse to utilise officers 
whose special training suits them for political service at Teheran. 

The arguments for and against the Euphrates Railway cannot be 
discussed here. From the point of view of this article, its con- 
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struction is absolutely necessary to the security of our communica- 
tions with India, and the preservation of the integrity of Persia. 
The Suez Canal is sufficient to-day, but the time may come when we 
shall have to conquer and hold Egypt in order to use it, while a vessel 
sunk in the channel, or the bank blown in by gunpowder, might close it 
at the time of our greatest need. The difficulties in constructing the 
railway have been proved to demonstration to be insignificant, the 
cost will not exceed ten millions, while the necessity of an alternative 
route to India seems to rest on the same arguments as those which 
induce a householder to insure against fire. The prediction of Baron 
Kuhn von Kuhnenfeld, the Austrian War Minister, that the final struggle 
for supremacy between England and Russia would be fought out on 
the plains of the Euphrates and the Tigris, does not appear less 
likely to be verified than when it was made in 1858; nor have the 
cogent arguments with which he then advocated the construction of 
the Euphrates Railway lost any of their force. But without the 
direct action of the Government and the strongest pressure at Con- 
stantinople, nothing will be done. If the English cabinet is blind 
to the necessity of the case, that of St. Petersburg certainly is not, 
and the real difficulties of the undertaking will be created by Russia 
to whose designs it would form the most certain check. 

Against Russian attack India is perfectly safe, though it is im- 
possible to convince of this the many officers, with more leisure than 
intelligence, who are for ever tracing the routes of imaginary Russian 
armies through the Khaibar, the Bolan, or the snow-clad passes 
between Yarkand and Kashmir. If Russia were strong enough to 
attack England at all, she would certainly not choose the point where 
she was weakest and her enemy impregnable. If there be a danger 
to India from thin Russian divisions straggling through difficult 
mountain passes and hostile tribes to meet on the plains of the 
Punjab, the powerful British army, supported by roads and rail- 
ways, a complete commissariat and well-furnished arsenals, we must 
have fallen very low in the scale of nations, and do not deserve to 
retain empire. Affghanistan and Biluchistan must now be con- 
sidered British feudatories, bnt that is no reason that we should 
leave our entrenched camp for a battle-field of Russia’s choosing. 
It may be urged that the real danger to India is from popular revolt, 
should Russia approach so near as to unsettle the minds of the 
people. But history teaches us that the people of India, accustomed 
to subjection, view with apathy the struggle of rivals for her posses- 
sion. So long as we rule with justice and moderation a popular 
rising is impossible. Moreover, in North India, the only part that 
could be affected, Hindus and Muhammadans are so equally balanced, 
that the disaffection of one party could be always controlled with the 
aid of the other. Nor can the Feudatory States, some of which 
possess large and well-disciplined forces, unite against us. Their 
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mutual jealousy and distrust are such that it is almost impossible to 
name two of any importance who would agree upon a common enter- 
prise. The policy of Lord Canning, after the mutiny of 1857, has 
both removed occasion for intrigue and given the highest encourage- 
ment to loyalty. By conferring the right of adoption he guaranteed 
the perpetuity of their states; and by dividing among faithful 
adherents the territories of traitors, he created a far stronger motive 
for loyalty than rebellion. 

Although Russia has no designs upon India, and no desire to 
embroil herself with England, her undisguised intentions against 
Persia and Asia Minor would, if carried out, be as fatal to our 
supremacy in the East. And yet, to all outward seeming, the 
English cabimet is indifferent; and if the Forcign Secretary were 
asked whether the occupation of Persia by Russia would be con- 





sidered a casus belli, he would undoubtedly reply that the question 


could only be decided when the necessity arose. I do not believe 


that the seizure of Persia, from Teheran to Bushir, would cause a 
rupture with Eneland, and the St. Petersburg cebinet thinks the 
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same. Would England declare war if Russia occupied Constanti- 


nople? Possibly, and yet the occupation of Persia eel be more 
injurious. In the former case, our power in the Mediterranean 
would still be great, holding Malta and Gibraltar; and if we scized 
Egypt, we might be supreme. 

One of the results of popular government is to render foreign 





policy no more than the short-sighted expression of popular passion 
or sentiment. No one who can appreciate the vitality, the resolu- 
tion, the unconquerable obstinacy and courage of the English peopie, 
ean despair of the future of his country. No one who understands 
the seeret of her past success, her actual wealth gnd strength, her 
fertility in invention, her intellectual pre-emingyf need fear tha 
the absence of a foreign policy will cause her destruction. But it 
would be convenient, and certainly more dignified, to have a definite 
policy. Should Russia understand that the occupation of Pex 
would be treated by England in the same sense as the anaes of 
the Isle of Wight, there would be no danger of unpleasantness, and 
the Shah might again delight London with his diamonds and his 
eccentricities. But the convert who, when threatened with the rack 
and the stake, has not yet decided what truths to maintain to the 
death, is not likely to seal his faith with his blood; and nations 
which are content to live on the traditions of their ancient glory, 
which leave success to chance and defer the defence of their 
undoubted interests till circumstances force them into action, may 
find, at last, that there is nothing left them worth defending. 

LereL GRIFFIN. 
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In 1773, just a hundred years ago, there was published in London 
the first work of an author who up to the age of thirty had lived in 
complete obscurity, but was destined before his life closed to aecu- 
mulate’ on his head more concentrated hatred, disgust, and abhor- 
rence than has probably fallen to the lot of any other individual of 
modern times.” The work was called “A Philosophical Essay on 
Man,” and the author was Jean Paul Marat. 

Writers upon the Revolution, when speaking of this man, have 
agreed in presenting us with a picture of the most repulsive object that 
their Imagination could conceive. The Marat of their pages is a sort 


aoe yg ie 
of fabulous mouster, a portent rather than a map. The dictionary 


of invective has been exhausted to find epithets sufficiently choice. 
Such Englishmen as have any ideas on the French Revolution beyond 
hearsay take them probably, for the most part, from Carlyle.) From 
the perusal each carries away, in connection with Marat, a general 
notion of phantasms, obscene spectra, bullfrogs, and.dog-leeches. | If 
he turns to the French historians he finds equal violence, equa} 
vagueness. | The Revolution of which they are so proud needs, they 
seem to think, a scapegoat. Why admit that its evils and its violence 
were a necessary part of it ? ( Better surely, if we can, to regard’ 
them rather as separable accident‘ \ and to that end let us take an 
individual, small of stature and ugly, and bind on his back, the 
sins of the people, and send him away into the desert with all 
decent expressions of repugnance: that being done, we can turm 
with clear consciences to the comfortable meditation upon the stain- 
less glories of our nation. And if the sins imputed to him be con- 
tradictory and mutually exclusive of each other, why, so much the 
more monstrous his character. Let him be, as occasion serves, a 
cold-blooded calculator or a raging maniac, a profligate Lothario in 
Madame Roland’s eyes, or fanatically ascetic in M. Michelet’s, for 
Lamartine the incarnation of anarchy, for Quinet the apostle of 
Ceesarism. 

There are in M. Chevremont’s collection a hundred and fifty por- 
traits of Marat, and no two, it is said, are alike. Of all the writers 
who have inveighed against him, no two have described the same 
character. The consequence is that the world in general has no 
more idea of what he really was than what he really looked like ; 
and this, though he was the author of a score of volumes on physics, 
philosophy, and politics, and of nearly a thousand numbers of a 
newspaper. 

Fate has not been kind to those who, in place of indulging in 
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wholesale invective, have tried to clucidate his character by recourse 
to this mass of his own writings. The first attempt of the kind 
was made in 1847, by C. Hilbey, a working man, who wrote a book, 
“ Refutation des Girondins,” for which, by way perhaps of saving 
more respectable writers the trouble of criticism, he was inconti- 
nently sent to jail. A more elaborate work by M. Bougeart, in 1860, 
secured for its author imprisonment, and temporary suppression for 
itself. Finally, a collection of extracts was published in 1869, by 
M. Vermorel, who two years later ended his life on a barricade. 

Very little is known of Marat’s personal history, except that he 
was born at Bondy in Neufchatel, on the 24th May, 1743, that his 
father was a Protestant physician, that he lost his mother while he 
was a boy, and that at sixteen years old he set off from home to seek 
his fortune. Of the next fourteen years we know only what he tells 
us in a few lines of his newspaper—namely, that he spent a con- 
siderable part of them in London, and the rest at Bordeaux, Dublin, 
Utrecht, Amsterdam, and the Hague. At last we find him definitely 
in London in 1773, publishing the Philosophical Essay on Man. 

It is not very different from the mass of eighteenth-century 
psychology. We have of course the everlasting theories as to the 
particular part of the body in which the soul resides, and the irre- 
pressible nervous fluids which serve as the connecting link between 
the spiritual and material. There are, however, some symptoms of a 
tendency to Positivism in his attack on Helvetius, and his deprecation 
of the treatment of psychological questions by theorists ignorant of 
physiology. It seems to have had some success at the time, as it was 
translated two years afterwards into French at Amsterdam, and 
drew from Voltaire, who was scandalised at the attack on Helvetius 
and the metaphysicians, an amusing, but not very profound, satirical 
reply. 





A more interesting work followed, at a year’s interval, the book 
“On Man.” The excitement of the American War of Independence, 
just opening, carried away the young doctor as well as others, and 
he forsook, for the moment, medicine for politics. He had studied 
evidently a very wide range of history in the course of his wanderings, 
and in 1774 he published its results in a volume entitled ‘The Chains 
of Slavery,” written, like his earlier work, in English, of which he 
had perfect command. It is prefaced with an address to the electors 
on the eve of the general election just approaching, and is devoted to 
an inquiry into the progress of a nation from a condition of freedom 
and happiness, imagined in the style of Rousseau, to one of despotism 
and slavery—into “ the means whereby the magistrate usurps the 
title of master, and substitutes his will for the law.” Undue autho- 


(1) It was not “a pamphlet published in Edinburgh,” as Alison says, but a folio 
volume of 259 pages published in London. The rest of Sir Archibald’s remarks on 
Marat are about equally accurate. 
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rity on the part of the Crown, a danger real enough at the moment 
when the book was published, has so long ceased to be the quarter 
from which English liberties are in peril, that the general interest of 
the book is to a great extent lost. In its bearing on Marat’s cha- 
racter and political life its importance is considerable. Apart from 
the very extensive range of historical knowledge which it proves 
him to have possessed, it shows him to have held, as a theorist at 
thirty, the same views which he applied eighteen or twenty years 
later to the practical questions of the day. His conduct of his news- 
paper, his attitude towards the governments and assemblies of the 
revolutionary epoch, his whole political life, are the logical conclu- 
sions of principles laid down in the Chains of Slavery. 

The book, of which several editions have since been published, did 
not at first obtain a wide circulation. According to its author, 
ministerial influence was used with the publishers for its suppression, 
—a statement which is to some extent borne out by a manuscript note 
in the copy belonging to the British Museum, to the effect that only 
forty impressions existed. 

One political work, the “Plan de Legislation Criminelle,” was 
also written during this obscure period of his life, though it was 
not published until 1780, when he had entered the service of the 
Comte d’Artois. In this treatise, which he regarded afterwards as 
the least imperfect which he had written, he takes as his basis the 
Contrat Social as formulated by Rousseau, and works it out deduc- 
tively on the side of criminal legislation. On Rousseau’s theory of 
the contract he makes no innovation—throughout his life, in all his 
writings, this is accepted in its integrity as his text ;—but he pursues 
the theory into its utmost consequences with a consistency and logical 
tenacity that is eminently characteristic. The result is a volume 
of considerable interest, both as an exposition of the eighteenth- 
century metaphysical politics in their legitimate conclusions, and as 
a commentary on the subsequent political life of its author. 

From 1774 to 1779, when he became medecin des gardes du corps to 
Comte d’Artois, nothing is known of Marat’s history, and the stories 
told of it are one and all’ destitute of foundation. Wherever he 
was during these years he must have devoted them to medical and 
scientific study; for as soon as his employment in the D’Artois 
household afforded him leisure, there appeared from his pen a series 
of works on medical and scientific questions. Between 1779 and 
1788 we find him lecturing on optics to Barbaroux, corresponding 
about electrical experiments with Franklin, and publishing treatise 
after treatise on Heat, Light, Electricity, or on some kindred sub- 
ject. One of these—a work on Electricity and Magnetism, as 
applied to medicine,—gained in 1783 a prize offered by the Academy 
of Rouen, which, however, in adjudicating it took occasion to 
“regret that the author has not employed terms of greater amenity 
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in refuting the opinions of estimable writers.’”’ The same want of 
proper respect for constituted authority brought him into ill-repute 
with the Paris Academy, which had at first been inclined to criticise 
him favourably. 

In 1787 his employment in the service of Comte d’Artois ended, 
for what cause we know not. He continued for the time, however, 
his scientific pursuits, publishing in 1787 a translation of Newton’s 
Optics, and in the succeeding year a new volume of his own dis- 
coveries on light. With this book Marat’s scientific career ends ; 
and an attack of illness shortly after its publication well-nigh 
brought his life to a close also. But the excitement of the opening 
revolution prevailed over the weakness of the frame, and roused 
him from what he believed at the time to be his deathbed, to utter 
in a pamphlet, “ L’Offrande a la Patric,” his hopes, warnings, and 
fears for the States-General, for which the elections were just 
approaching. The Offrande was published in February, 1789, 
and was followed in April by a supplement criticising the King’s 
letter of convocation of the States-General, and insisting on the 
necessity of establishing a constitution before approaching the ques- 
tion of supply. In a single sentence he struck the keynote which 
vibrated through France, anticipating by nearly three months the 
famous oath of the Tennis Court. “Unless you firmly resolve to 
listen to no proposal on the subject of taxes, to afford no succour to 
the Government, before it has solemnly established the fundamental 
laws of the realm, you are lost beyond redemption.” 

His disappointment with the projects of a constitution which 
seemed likely to find favour with the Assembly, was the greater in 
proportion to the hopes he had entertained. In the first number of 
a journal published in the end of July, just after Mounier’s exposi- 
tion of his scheme, he expresses his sentiments with considerable 
vigour. But a daily newspaper, though a medium adequate enough 
for negative criticism, was insufficient for the purpose of a construc- 
tive treatise. Accordingly, after the first number, he left the 
Moniteur Patriote, and devoted the month of August to composing, 
in the form of a pamphlet, a Plan of a Constitution. 

As in the “Plan de Legislation Criminelle,” he begins with 
a summary statement ,of the Contrat Social—his credo of the 
Rights of Man—the social base on which the political structure is 
to be reared. The latter is a democratic monarchy. It is curious 
to find the man who was loudest in his cries for the head of 
Louis XVI. in 1792, writing in 1789 that monarchy is “the only 
form of government suitable to France;” and in August, 1790, 
that the death of Louis would be a disaster. A month or two later, 
indeed, the shock of the Nanci massacre causes him to doubt of the 
necessity or possibility of continuing the monarchic form; yet so 
late as February, 1791, he thinks that it would be the best—if only 
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its friends, the royalists, would give it a chance of life. His hesita- 
tion was only ended by the flight to Varennes. But monarchy, as 
the royalists and even the Constituent Assembly understood it, was 
very different from the institution which Marat proposed in his 
Plan. The monarch is with him only the chief servant of the 
State; the real sovereign is the people, whose sovereign rights, as 
expressed by the votes of the majority, are only bounded by the 
rights of the citizen, as expressed in the social contract. Repre- 
sentative government is a necessity, but a necessity full of dangers. 
Let the representatives then hold their seats only for a short time; 
give to their enactments, as Rousseau had suggested, only provisional 
‘foree until the national voice has finally sanctioned them; and lastly, 
let the deputies be under the control, as absolute as it can be made, 
of their constituents. Few things are more striking in Marat’s 
writings than his anticipation of the modern demand for the man- 
dat impératif, or contractuel, at a moment when every politician 
in France was thinking only of securing the inviolability and con- 
sequent independence of the deputies. From first to last he never 
varies. Fifteen years before, in his “ Chains of Slavery,” he had 
written, “The representatives of the people, being intrusted with 
the interests of the public, ought to enter into an engagement with 
their constituents, and ever to act according to their instructions. 

The people ought at least to have a constitutional authority 
to restrain or disown them as soon as they abuse their trust.” 
“Fetter your representatives to their duty,” he writes in one of 
the earliest numbers of his newspaper, “ by reserving to yourselves 
the means of recalling them when they depart from it, and of 
punishing them when they violate it. Let the wretch who may be 
tempted to break his faith feel at every instant that he is under 
your hand, and dread the shame of ignominious dismissal.’" To the 
end of his life he dreaded the abuse of power by the deputy, the 
assumption by the servant of the functions of the master, more than 
any evil which could result from the tyranny of a monarch or an 
aristocracy. The keynote of his political writings is not hatred of 
any institution or of any class; it is the hatred of the abuse of 
power, of the conversion of a ited into arbitrary authority, 
whether by clerk or king, general or judge: hatred above all of that 
particular species of tyranny of which the Versailles Assembly has 
for the last three years afforded so striking an example. 

The constitutional struggle was at its height when, a few days 
after the Plan, appeared the first number of the newspaper, the 
name of which is thenceforward identified with that of Marat him- 
self. Round the question of the second chamber, and still more 
round that of the royal veto, debate in and out of the Assembly was 
raging with a fierceness as yet undiminished by a constant exercise of 


(1) Ami du Peuple, No. 16. 
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the art of constitution-making. The royalists were working hard 
to recover the ground lost in the first months of the revolution, and 
to their side were leaning the constitutionalists, and Mirabeau, and 
all the men who having put their hand to the plough were already 
looking back to their quiet rest under the ancien régime. The Ami 
du Peuple opened with a vigorous attack upon both these projects. 
A second chamber Marat thought impolitic in itself, and in the con- 
dition of France insane. The veto he could hardly believe to be 
seriously proposed. In revolutionary kings, in fathers of their 
people, in sovereigns who attempt the 6/e which Frederick William 
and Pius IX. have exhibited to our century, Marat had no sort of 
trust. ‘ Like their fellow-citizens they are but men: expect tos 
find in them only the passions of mankind. Do not ask them to 
do good: only render them happily incapable of doing harm.” The 
course of history has proved that he was in the right. The success 
of the court was in reality its ruin, for that success inevitably led to 
the 10th of August. <A politician on our side of the channel even 
at this time saw clearly enough its meaning. ‘The vefo left in the 
hands of the King,” thought Edmund Burke, “is a mischievous and, 
in his circumstances, a dreadful prerogative.” 

From this point Marat’s life was devoted almost absolutely to the 
Ami du Peuple, of which he was from the outset the editor, after the 
first month the sole author, and in a few more the printer and publisher. 
Anything more unlike what we now-a-days understand by the word 
“ newspaper ”’ it is difficult to imagine. In outward form it consider- 
ably more resembled a tract. Sometimes eight, sometimes twelve, some- 
times sixteen small octavo pages; on one day in large type, with the 
last sheet or two almost blank ; on another in small type, crammed. to 
the last inch; sometimes beginning in large and then changing 
half way to small, to enable the writer to compress within his limits 
his flood of language,—full of typographical errors, wrong dates, 
mistakes in names, and inaccuracies of every kind; hardly any of 
what we should call news, perhaps an analysis of the last debate 
in the Assembly, with Marat’s commentary on it, perhaps entirely 
filled by a single article on some question of the day, or crowded 
with letters to the editor denouncing some court intrigue, some 
official malpractice, some arbitrary sentence of the Chatelet,—such 
was the form in which this extraordinary journal was hawked every 
morning about the streets of Paris. 

Up to the last few years it has been by no means easy to dis- 
tinguish the genuine numbers from the numerous counterfeits, 
published in part by political opponents with a view to discredit 
the real Ami du Peuple, in part as a speculation by ingenious 
literary adventurers. A catalogue, however, which has lately been 
compiled by M. Chevremont, who devoted fifteen years to the task, 


(1) “Plan de Constitution,” p. 39. 
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has made it possible to separate, with reasonable certainty, the 
genuine journal from its imitations. 

Open a single number of the Ami du Peuple, and it is sure to 
be interesting. Either the unshrinking logic of the argument, or 
the clearness of insight into a political situation, or the penetrating 
estimate of individual character, or the ungovernable passion of an in- 
vective against some oppression of the weak, some treacherous intrigue, 
fascinates the attention. Read a dozen at a sitting and they are sure 
to be dull. There is immense repetition. Marat hammers and hammers 
at the same proposition with a pertinacity which is effective enough in’ 
a newspaper, but which is intolerable ina volume. There is hardly, 
from first to last, a spark of humour. Satire is banished as a thing 
unclean. Of a style like that of Camille Desmoulins, in political 
writing, Marat always disapproved. ‘Satirical writers,” he says, 
“attack indeed the tyrant, but not tyranny. .... The want of 
decency likewise prejudices the cause of the public. Gross invectives 
indispose peaceable men, scandalise well-bred men, and alienate all 
those cool patriots who are tied but by a thread to the cause of 
liberty.”* From coarseness of expression the Ami du Peuple is 
absolutely free. It is not in Marat’s paper, but in the Actes des 
Apétres, and such like of the royalists, Peltier, Champcenetz, Rivarol, 
or Suleau, that one finds the rivals of Hébert and his Pére Duchesne. 

The characteristic of the journal which perhaps first strikes 
the eye, and certainly produces in the end the greatest weari- 
ness, 1s the constantly recurring denunciation. One’s first im- 
pulse is to toss the volume away as rubbish, and believe, with 
M. Michelet, that the author “ vents accusations dictated at random 
by his dreams.” A little study of Marat’s views shows that the 
question is not to be so easily disposed of. Denunciation, whether 
of questions of individual oppression, or of treason to the State, was 
with him not so much a passion as a principle. His theory of 
suspicion was deliberately formed and expressed over and over 
again with unhesitating precision. ‘Liberty can never be estab- 
lished,” he says, “unless the principle is recognised that the 
humblest citizen has the right to attack, expose, and denounce 
every agent of authority whose conduct is illegal, equivocal, or 
suspicious.”* Denunciation is to be looked upon not as a means 
of curing or of avenging an evil, but primarily at least, and essentially 
asa preventive. Conclusive proofs are almost always at the time 
unattainable—to wait for them would nine times out of ten be to 
wait till the plot has been put in execution, and the denunciation, as 
a preventive measure, stultified.* 

Having made up his mind to this theory, it never occurred to him 

(1) ‘*Chains of Slavery,” 71, 72. 
(2) Michelet, Book II., chap. vii. (8) Appel a la Nation. 
(4) Journal de la République, 39. 
VOL, XV. N.S. E 
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to hesitate in putting it in practice. ‘To maintain themselves 
free,” he had once written in his first political work, ‘“ the people 
ought readily to espouse the cause of any individual oppressed,” 
and accordingly to every case of oppression his journal was open. 
~ Letters of complaint poured in upon him so fast that printing them 
verbatim was impossible, and he was obliged to give their substance 
only in his own words. With the well-known characters of the day 
he concerned himself little ; those who had name and wealth could, 
he thought, take care of themselves. It is the poor, the weak, the 
unknown, who in their struggle against injustice come for aid and 
find it in the Ami du Peuple. 
~ So cold and systematic is the application of his principle of “ sur- 
veillance,” that it by no means implies of necessity any animosity 
or even disapproval. If there was one man whom towards the 
close of his life he admired above others it was Danton. Yet in 
his article on Danton’s famous speech against the Gironde, for 
which he can find no praise too high, he ends with a caution, “ that 
the people has its eyes upon him.” Once fallen, once retired from 
public life, Necker, so vigorously assailed, was attacked no more; 
it is in the hour of their triumph that Custine and Dumouriez appear 
to him most dangerous. To the French worship of a successful 
general he opposes his constant cry for “surveillance,” for ‘“ défiance 
éternelle.”” The principle may have been wanting in sentiment, 
in magnanimity,—but it was founded on a knowledge of human 
nature, on a reading of history profound enough. It was just this 
/“défiance éternelle’’ which was the attitude of the Convention to 
‘its generals, with which its victories were won, and which, if it 
had been maintained, might have preserved France from the 
clutches of a successful artilleryman. 

Preventive measures, it has been very truly observed, are always in- 
vidious, because the more successful they are, the less is their necessity 
apparent. We affect a contemptuous pity in speaking of the unceasing 
suspicions which took possession of revolutionary Paris, and which 
Marat’s journal did more perhaps than any other to keep alive; but 
we shall never know a tithe of the plottings hatched in the atmo- 
sphere of conspiracy which surrounded the court, far less those 
which were stifled in their birth by the very suspicion which we 
laugh at. We make, in general, little effort to understand it or 
to account for its excesses. The scheme, for instance, attributed 
to the court of starving Paris into submission, wild and impossible 
as it appears to us, was to the Parisians of 1789 by no means 
unnaturally suggested by what was passing round them. From 
its wickedness, to begin with, they knew well enough that men like 
Berthier and Foulon would not have shrunk. Through the summer 
the court had been collecting, round the already half-famished 
capital, regiment on regiment of useless mouths: its cavalry had 
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been trampling down the green corn in the fields. There is no 
doubt that from some unassigned cause food did become more 
plentiful after the arrival of the court, in October—at the precise 
moment, that is to say, when such a design, if it existed, must have 
become hopeless. And whether the design existed or not, there 
can be no doubt of the existence of a “bread-ring,” of a set of 
men bent on making fortunes out of the starvation of Paris, as 
Berthier and Foulon did out of the starvation of the army, in- 
terested like them in the preservation of the ancien régime,—an 
incipient Party of Order, subsisting upon social Chaos. The 
“forestallers”” whom Marat denounced, were anything but a fiction : 
Balzac had nothing to invent in his description of the sources 
from which the Pére Goriot derived his wealth. 

A journal based upon this principle of wholesale denunciation was 
tolerably sure of two things—first of the enmity of the authorities, 
and secondly of affording them numerous.opportunities for gratify- 
ing it. The enmity came fast enough. In three weeks from the 
first publication, the Ami du Peuple, or the Publiciste Parisien, as the 
first sixteen numbers were called, had fallen foul of half the institu- 
tions of the State. The jurisdiction of the Chatelet was in Marat’s 
eyes an enormity: the Municipality which Bailly and Lafayette 
regarded with vast complacency, he looked upon as a mass of incom- 
petency and corruption. For the Assembly itself he could find 
little praise. It was a houseful of talkers where nothing was done : 
there was no system in their legislation; their constitution, as far as 
concerned the people, was a sham. For the Crewn, indeed, there 
was the vefo ; for the deputies inviolability, or, in other words, free- 
dom from the control of their constituents; for the people, a law 
against public meetings. That was the liberty the takers of the 
Bastile had won; and as for social reform, the first and last word of 
the Assembly was the spasmodic effort of the 4th of August, when, 
as the Ami du Peuple remarked, the noble abolished seignorial dues 
by the light of his burning chateau. Outraged authority soon had 
an opportunity against its audacious assailant. The haste with which 
the journal had to be composed and edited did not allow him time to 
verify beyond a certain point the representations made to him, and 
he often became the victim not only of mistakes on the part of his 
informants, but of hoaxes designed by political opponents to bring 
the newspaper into discredit. In a day or two, perhaps, the error 
would be discovered and corrected, but in the meantime the object 
was attained, and the paper was open to a prosecution for libel. The 
Ami du Peuple of the 6th of October had criticised M. Necker with 
a culpable absence of respect for the ministerial idol of the day. An 
unfounded attack upon one of the secretaries of the Commune for a 
supposed abuse of authority, retracted and apologised for with the 
same publicity as it had been made, served as a pretext, and on the 
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8th the Royalist Court of the Chatelet launched its decree against 
what M. Michelet calls—on what grounds it is difficult to discover'— 
‘‘Marat’s sanguinary newspaper.” Marat replied by taking on 
himself the entire responsibility. Half the day’s edition was already 
struck off, but the printing was stopped to change the heading “by a 
society of patriots,” to “by M. Marat” alone. Nothing, however, was 
farther from his thoughts than submission to the orders of the Chate- 
let. Once in their hands he would have found it no easy matter to 
get out of them. Accordingly, while the officers of the Court were 
on their way to arrest him, he contrived to escape to Versailles, 
where he found an asylum with Lecointre, the Colonel of the 
National Guards, until the storm had blown over, and he was able to 
get back to Paris and hide himself in Montmartre. From that place 
of shelter he found means to renew on the 5th of November the pub- 
lication of his journal, and to continue for some weeks with unabated 
vigour his attacks on the reactionary party in the Municipality and 
the Assembly, and on their projects of martial law and compulsory 
military service. On the 26th he took the bold step of setting up 
his own printing-press. Lafayette’s police were wide awake, and the 
first number had no sooner made its appearance than the presses 
were seized. For a fortnight it seemed as if the blow had crushed 
him, and the police would have no further trouble. But on the 11th 
of December there was again the irrepressible Ami du Peuple in the 
hands of every hawker in the street. Next day Marat was arrested 
by the order of the Municipality. But an agitation in his favour had 
now begun in the journals of Camille Desmoulins, and other writers 
of the popular party ;—and the Hétel de Ville hesitated to adopt 
measures of severity. Marat had to be dismissed. Next day he was 
back again at the Hotel de Ville, demanding his presses. THe did 
not keep them long. An attack upon the still popular Necker in 
two pamphlets, which appeared in January, was again too much for 
the patience of the authorities: the Chatelet launched its order for 
arrest, which it had held for three months over his head, and Lafay- 
ette, with a display of military force, which would be incredible if 
Marat’s account were not corroborated by Royalist eye-witnesses,” 
was commissioned to execute it. After all, the blow missed its 
object, for Marat contrived to escape from Paris, and made the best 
of his way to London, whence he published his defence in a pam- 
phlet, “ L’ Appel a la Nation.” 

It was not till the middle of May that the colporteurs were heard 
crying in the streets “The return of the Ami du Peuple.” The 
Assembly was disappointing more deeply every day the hopes of the 


(1) Michetet, iii. ch. i. 





Up to this date at least there is certainly not a word in the 


Ami du Peuple which can deserve the epithet. 
(2) Montjoie (‘‘ Histoire de la Conjuration de Philippe d’Orléans,”’ ii., 157) declares 
that he saw it himself. It was six thousand infantry, and two picces of artillery. 
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popular party. It was disfranchising wholesale the poorer classes, 
to throw political power exclusively into the hands of the bour- 
geoisie ; it was reorganising the army, and preserving in the interest 
of the aristocracy the worst evils of the existing system ; it was con- 
tinuing in the interest of the Court the jurisdiction of the Chatelet, and 
voting in the face of national bankruptcy twenty-five millions to the 
Civil List ; but it was doing nothing for the people. Marat was unspar- 
ing in his attacks. No efforts on the part of the authorities were 
sufficient to put him down. His own presses had again been seized, 
and now one printer after another failed him. His courage rose 
under his difficulties. If the powers that be were leagued against 
his paper, he would publish a second one, to dare them. For more 
than a fortnight he actually maintained, as well as the Ami du Peuple, 
anew journal, the Junius Frangais, writing himself every line in 
both papers, and being forced to change his printers four times 
during the period. The persecution became hotter, and he was 
obliged to live in strict concealment. For two years he went from 
cellar to cellar, sheltered by different people as occasion served, 
notably by Legendre and Boucher St. Sauveur. So one hears of “la 
citoyenne Fleuri,” of the Théatre Francais, of “the citizen Vanhove 
and his daughter,” as offering at different times a refuge. His life 
was one of extreme misery. The savings of past years had gone 
upon the presses which the police had broken, and the profits of his 
journal were all but absorbed by its expenses. His constitution had 
never been strong, and now privation of every kind, the loss of air 
and exercise, the damp, tainted atmosphere of the cellars in which he 
lived, the nervous excitement of his life, a constant want of sleep, all 
added to the fever of revolutionary enthusiasm which devoured him, 
rendered health more and more impossible. One alleviation there 
was indeed, the devotion of a true and noble woman.! It was this 
darkest hour of the struggle that Simonne Evrard chose for sacrific- 
ing her little fortune to further the cause he fought for, and her life 
to soothe the sufferings of his. 

Whatever hardships he might have to face, on one thing Marat 
had made up his mind namely, that they should not stifle his voice. 
Did the Government fine his printer, break his presses, seize the 
papers, imprison the colporteurs ? Next morning they should find 
the obnoxious sentences covering the walls in placards read free of 
cost by all Paris. With this increase of vigour, there came only too 
naturally an increase in the bitterness of the style. Worse dangers 
than the faltering legislation of the Assembly were threatening 
France; intrigues of the Court, now with foreign Powers, now with 
half-hearted or treacherous friends of the Revolution, all the more to 
be dreaded because their extent was unknown. The storms gather- 


(1) She survived Marat thirty-one years, living to her death with his sister Albertine 
both of them very poor, and supporting themselves by their work. 
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ing on the political horizon combined with the gloom of his own life 
to make the tone of the Ami du Peuple more and more ominously 
sombre. ‘There is no change to hope for in these people,” he writes 
in July, 1790; “as long as they exist they will plot against us. Why 
spare them, then, if death alone can deliver us?” And a week or 
two later, in a placard exposing the designs of Austria, Piedmont, 
and the emigrés, and the consent given by the Court to the march 
through French territory of the Austrian troops against the revolu- 
tionists in Belgium, “the fall of five or six hundred heads would 
have assured you repose, liberty, and happiness; a false humanity 
has held your hand and suspended your stroke; it is destined to cost 
the lives of millions of your brothers.’’*: Humanity recoils, shocked. 
It is almost at this same hour that the Court is writing to Bouillé, 
“that it is time to strike the blow.” Nobody is shocked at that. 
And yet in a few days the blow was struck, and the streets of Nanci 
choked with slaughter. 

From the massacre of Nanci dates the open war between the Court 
and the Revolution, the division of France into two hostile camps, 
the abandonment of all hope of conciliation. Between one side or 
the other it was necessary to choose. The bourgeois Assembly, at the 
bidding of Mirabeau, cast in its lot with the Court by a vote of 
thanks to Bouillé. Popular journalists were in despair. “ After 
all,” groans Camille Desmoulins, “Cassandra Marat was right.” 
Loustalot dies, broken-hearted, in despair. Marat almost alone, 
fights on with undiminished resolution. ‘The guilt of the com- 
mandant and officers of Nanci,” he writes, ‘“‘is only equalled by the 
levity of the Assembly in launching these horrible decrees.”* The 
vigilance of the police is redoubled; the Assembly passes crimi- 
nating decrees, which are to be retrospective “only in the case of 
Marat.” Closer concealment, stricter privations Me required. But 
still, through all the autumn and winter of 1790 and the spring of 
1791—those months so dark for the hopes of the Revolution, when 
the reaction was increasing in power, and the first symptoms were 
appearing of the division between the bourgeoisie and the people, 
which was destined to widen continually for eighty years, Marat 
never for a moment forsakes the cause he has adopted. He stands 
almost by himself. Neither Danton nor Robespierre had at this time 
taken a vigorous or decided line: the man of the day is Lafayette, 
the man linked with the continuance of the artificial system of things 
as it existed, the deserter from the Revolution, the bourgeoisie 
personified. And it is in these months probably that the Ami du 
Peuple has its widest circulation. Later on, when Lafayette was less 


(1) Historians seem to agree in attributing this unpleasant placard to Marat. It is, 
however, fair to observe that Marat himself, in conversation with Camille Desmoulins, 
r epudiated it.—‘‘ Revolutions de France,’”’ No. 37. 

(2) Placard of the 31st of August, 1790. 
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powerful and the danger less great, other journalists—Freron, 
Hébert, for example—come to the front, on the popular side; but 
from the summer of 1790 to that of 1791, Marat has few or no rivals. 
The regularity with which his journal appears, notwithstanding 
the losses caused by the constant descents of the police, proves that, 
however little of the profits may have found their way to the editor, 
the paper itself must have commanded considerable success. 

Yet the Ami du Peuple is by no means the kind of publication 
with which one might expect a demagogue to gain the ear of Paris. 
It exists on anything rather than flattery of its readers. In many 
respects, indeed, the stamp of its author’s mind was absolutely 
antipathetic to the people he addressed. Of the wit, satire, epigram 
of the French, he is, as we have seen, all but—destitute. He has no 
sympathy with their light-hearted vanity ; their frivolity drives him 
to despair ; their theatricality he cannot endure. For their displays 
in the Champ de Mars, and their altars, and their allegorical gods 
and goddesses, and all the mummery which was as dear to Robespierre 
as to Hébert and Chaumette, Marat has profound contempt. It is as 
impossible to imagine him marching after the Dictator’s sky-blue 
coat in adoration of the Etre Supréme, as to picture him prostrating 
himself before Reason, incarnate in Madame Momoro. He speaks his 
mind to the people in language fully~as severe as that-which he 
bestows upon principalities and powers.4 Take the first few numbers 
of the paper. °“ Frivolous people,” is almost the first thing one sees, 
“vou are blinded by your vanity.”’ “People of egoists,” it goes on 
next day, “who act only from self-interest, who consult only their 
passions, and with whom vanity is the only motive power 
nation, without intelligence, without morals, without virtues, is not 
made for liberty.’}> Nor does he shrink, where justice or wisdom 
seem to call for itqfrom downright antagonism to the popular move- 
ment. Let us select two consecutive numbers of the Ami du Peuple 
which appeared in the summer of 1790, just at the time when the 
Assembly and the Government were making every effort to suppress 
him. They are devoted to combating two propositions which bid 
high for popularity—the dissolution of the Assembly, as “ too costly 
to the nation ;” and the temporary suspension of the executive 
power, suggested by Andouin in the Journal Universel as a means of 
smoothing the obstacles to a constitution.* Or let us see how he 
mects the howl of anger against Malesherbes for accepting the 
defence of Louis XVI, which Target had declined. ‘ Malesherbes 
has shown character in offering to defend the dethroned despot, and 
is, in my eyes, less contemptible than the pusillanimous Target, who 
has the audacity to call himself a republican, and the baseness’ to 
abandon the master at whose feet he has crawled so long, and from 


(1) Ami du Peuple, No. 8. (2) Ibid., No. 9. 
(3) Ibid., 277, 278. 
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whose profusion he has so long enriched himself.”* Or finally, 
let us take his judgment on one of the most “ sensational’’ decrees 
of the Constituent Assembly—that levelled against the names and 
titles of the nobility. ‘Even if our legislators had not enough 
sense of justice to recoil from this arbitrary measure, they should 
have had enough sagacity to have divined its folly.” The whole of 
the article,? which is most remarkable for its profound political 
insight, and for the force and irony of its expression, appears to 
M. Louis Blane so outrageous an inconsistency, that it is only 
possible to explain it on the theory of a deep-laid design on the part 
of its author at once to “transform into an accusation against the 
Constituent Assembly one of the most honourable acts of their 
career,” and by the same stroke to “ discredit the War party by 
making it appear that the nobles had good reason for an appeal to 
the sword.”® The ingenuity of the explanation is marred by the 
fact that M. Louis Blane, to whom there is no reason to impute any 
similar design, does himself within a few pages precisely the same 
thing which he considers in Marat a proof of ‘Satanic genius.” In 
summing up the character of the first Assembly, he appreciates their 
abolition of the titles in its true light—as a victory and a satisfaction 
to bourgeois pride, as no sort of gain to the proletaire. 

The breach between the middle classes and the people, symptoms 
of which were discernible 4 year before, opened wide on the 
14th July, 1791; and, what is remarkable enough, opened, not upon 
a social, but a political question. The French workmen of that day 
had not learnt, under the experience of many a “liberal” govern- 
ment, to look upon political reform as an empty phrase, and wrap 
themselves up in a contemptuous abstention. It was not that their 
social.programme was complete in the reforms of the 4th August: 
on the contrary, those gains which endure to this day, the one 
material fruit of the Revolution, were the gains essentially of the 
bourgeoisie. The share of the peasant was mostly nominal, that of the 
artisan was ni/. For them, the problem of social reform was yet to 
work out, but its solution was only possible through the previous 
solution of the political problem. Liberty is the indispensable pre- 
liminary to equality ; and it is the never-failing perception of this in 
the people of Paris, and in those who led, and thought, and spoke for 
them, which is the key to a comprehension of their part in the 
Revolution. It is quite true that Marat was a socialist. It is quite 
true, as Carlyle* says, that there was in him a “ heartfelt knowledge” 
of the fact that the Revolution meant something more than a substi- 
tution of bourgeois respectability for noblesse respectability—that it 
meant something of alleviation for the twenty-five millions ; but no 
one who will read any considerable portion of the Ami du Peuple can 


‘1) Journal de la République, 82. (2) Ami du Peuple, Nos. 558, 559. 
(3) Louis Blane, vi., 177. (4) Carlyle, iii., 153. 
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help seeing that it is quite false to imagine, as Michelet does, that 
“Marat supposed that the political question could be postponed or 
made a secondary consideration to social reform.’’' 

So it was on the constitutional question that the middle classes 
broke from the people. The petition which the latter were signing 
on the Champ de Mars when Lafayette’s platoons opened their fire, 
was against the law of the inviolability of the King 





against, that is 
to say, the indefinite continuance of a position which had become 
tragically grotesque. The Assembly saw no incongruity, even after 
the business of Varennes, in retaining a king, for whom it should be 
lawful to suspend the decrees of a legislature, but unlawful to walk 
outside his palace gate ; in declaring inviolable in person the man 
they were to go on keeping under lock and key ; in conciliating the 
shadow of royalty with the reality of a prison—and this not as a 
temporary expedient, but as a permanent institution. The popular 
instinct saw clearer. After the flight and capture of the King the 
continuance of the royal power 





at least, in the same person—was 
impossible, fatal, absurd. The people pronounced the word which 
might have saved much of the horror of the next two years— 
“dechéance !”” The Assembly and the bourgeoisie shot them down. 

The proclamation of martial law, which followed immediately on 
the coup @ état of the Champ de Mars, was a deathblow to the radical 
journalists. Alone, for some days more, Marat struggled on, lifting 
up, in defiance of arbitrary power, his protest—violent, heartfelt, 
despairing—against the Hotel de Ville, Assembly, and Court. The 
effort was short-lived. Printer and distributers alike failed him in 
the general terror, and from the 20th July to the 10th August there 
is a hiatus in the appearance of the Ami du Peuple. Its moderation is 
not increased in the interval. No terms now could be kept with the 
counter-revolution. ‘ Yes, I say it in the sincerity of my heart, 
since our only hope is in civil war, I pray that it may break out as 
soon as possible.” 

The Assembly was now close to its end, but the prospect inspired 
in Marat little hope. ‘“ Essentially bourgeois,” as Louis Blane ealls 
it,’ in its character, it had only too certainly insured by its electoral 
legislation a successor from its next of kin. As if the division be- 
tween the “active” and “passive” citizens, the wholesale disfranchise- 
ment of the poorer classes, were not enough, there was the “ indirect 
election” (election a deux degrés) to make assurance doubly sure. Marat 
saw what the result must be, and declared to his readers, in despair, 
that he was “on the point of renouncing the foolish task of sacri- 
ficing himself to the public welfare, and should only think for the 
future of repairing his fortune, having reduced himself to beggary 
in the pursuit of his insane project.” 4 


(1) Michelet, Book iv., chap. x. (2) Ami du Peuple, 540, August 28, 1791. 
(3) Louis Blanc, vi., 90. (4) Ami du Peuple, 549, September 8, 1791. 
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The first act of the Legislative Assembly was to vote the main- 
tenance intact of the Constitution devised by its predecessor. A 
prisoner king, a disfranchised people, irresponsible representation, 
a restricted press, and over all a bourgeois militia and a bourgeois 
mayor armed with the terrors of the red flag and martial law—such 
was the basis proposed for future legislation. It was quite enough 
for Marat. ‘ The second Legislature,” he wrote, “is as rotten as 
the first.’ The one chance left, he thought, was for the nation to 
rise in every corner of the realm, lay a strong hand on their enemies, 
pass the sponge over all the decrees of the Assembly, arm the people, 
and charge legislators, over whom they should have a real control, 
with the task of framing a constitution fit for a free country.” 
Failing which, he took, on the 15th December, the step he had long 
contemplated, and left France for London. 

The silence of the Ami du Peuple was soon felt by the advanced 
revolutionists to be a serious loss to their cause. Within a few 
months of his residence in England, Marat received from the patri- 
otic societies of Paris, headed by the Cordeliers, a formal request for 
the continuance of his paper, coupled with a promise of support in 
all matters concerning its publication and distribution. The invita- 
tion was accepted, and on the 12th April, 1792, the Ami du Peuple 
reappeared in Paris. At the time every other interest was lost in 
that. of the closely approaching declaration of war. The war was 
eminently popular, and the moment was a critical one for the journal, 
after its interruption of four months; but Marat did not hesitate to 
throw his whole influence into the scale of peace. An appeal to 
arms, he thought, was even yet not inevitable: it need not, at any 
rate, be proclaimed by France. The attitude proper to the Revolu- 
tion, in its foreign relations, should be strictly defensive. The kings 
of the coalition would hesitate to begin hostilities with the knowledge 
that Louis XVI. was a hostage in the hands of the Revolution, and 
that the first of their regiments that crossed the frontier would be 
the signal for his head to fall upon the scaffold. Marat’s antagonism 
to the war-party was indeed the only logical conclusion of what he 
had previously written. He was from first to last an advocate of 
peace, not on grounds of general humanitarian sentimentalism, but 
from a very clear and precise perception of the invariable interest of 
the people. In 1792, as on the day when he wrote the “ Chains of 
Slavery,” he saw in war a means of diverting the attention of the 
nation from its internal affairs, the crushing of the poorer classes by 
the increase of taxation, and finally the employment of the army 
against the popular party.’ The Revolution had nothing to gain, 
and all to lose. So clear was his insight into the destinies of France 
that he hardly knew whether, if the sword was to be drawn, to wish 


(1) Ami du Peuple, 608, November 24, 1791. (2) Ibid., 618. 
(3) “ Chains of Slavery,” p. 155, 156; Ami du Peuple, 634. 
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for victory or defeat. ‘It is to be feared that some one of our 
generals may be crowned by victory, and that, amid the intoxication 
of soldiers and populace, he may lead back his victorious army 
against the capital to bring about the triumph of the despot.”* The 
Revolution escaped Dumouriez to fall into the hands of Buonaparte. 

It was on this question of the war that between Marat and the 
Gironde—the Brissotins as they were then called—the “ hommes 

état” as he dubbed them—the breach first opened. . The Girondist 
government was not slower than its predecessors in laying a heavy 
hand upon its antagonist. On the 3rd May the Assembly was in- 
vited to decree the prosecution of the Ami du Peuple for an article 
inciting the troops to insubordination. A glance at the context of 
the passage on which the attack was founded is enough to demon- 
strate its injustice. The soldiers were indeed exhorted to rise 
against their generals, but only “ if the generals betray the frontiers 
to the enemy ’’—a foreboding which, with all the chief commands in 
the hands of Royalists, was certainly not unfounded, and which the 
subsequent treachery of Dumouriez actually realised. The decree, 
however, was passed, the presses were broken up by the police, and 
Marat’s cellar life became more close than ever. Throughout the 
summer of 1792 the Ami du Peuple appeared only at irregular 
intervals, sometimes without any printer’s name, sometimes pur- 
porting to come, as before, from the printing-press of Marat. This 
lasted until the 10th August. 

In the events of that momentous day Marat took no active part. 
Barbaroux, his old pupil, and afterwards his bitterest enemy, declares 
that during the first ten days of the month, Marat, foreseeing and 
dreading the struggle, addressed to him repeated entreaties to aid 
him to escape from Paris to Marseilles “ disguised as a jockey.” It 
is curious, if the statement is true, that Barbaroux was unable to 
produce the letters which he said he had received, and also that he 
should have said nothing of it when, in the heat of the death-struggle 
with the Gironde, Marat defied them to produce a single charge 
against his character as a citizen and a patriot. The assertion in 
fact was not hazarded. until Marat’s death had rendered contradiction 
impossible. Under these circumstances the story would be hardly 
worth noticing, were it not that M. Louis Blane lends it his sane- 
tion.? It appears to him deserving of credit as according with the 
actual conduct of Marat on the day in question : “he appeared no- 
where, but remained concealed in his cellar during the whole day 
of the 10th of August, and only issued thence after the combat was 
over and the victory won.” A moment’s reflection might, one would 
think, have shown that Marat at no time of his life made any 
pretence of being what is vulgarly ealled a man of action :—that a 


(1) Ami duPeuple, 639. (2) ‘*Mémoires,’”’ p. 60—62. 
(3) Louis Blane, vii., 28. 
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sickly little man, not five feet high, past middle age, enfeebled by 
constant disease and privation, was not exactly in his place shoulder- 
ing a musket in a street fight, or physically fitted for storming 
staircases in the Tuileries. As a leader he would have been useless, 
for he would have been unrecognised. Not to one in a thousand was 
his appearance known, nor except perhaps at the Cordeliers could he 
ever up to this time have been seen in public. He had few per- 
sonal friends ; he never, to his death, had a party. Even in the 
spring of 1793, when his influence had immensely increased, it was 
still almost entirely impersonal ; on the 10th of August, 1792, he was 
“vox et praterea nihil.” Accordingly while the fighting. was 
going on in the streets he was at his desk, and the firig was hardly 
over when his placard was posted on the walls of Paris. ‘“ Don’t 
think,” its tenor was, ‘that by changing a form of government you 
have attained Utopia. Functionaries and representatives if unfaith- 
ful to your interests are worse than royalty itself.” 

The events of August and September, 1792, form a single act in 
the Revolution drama, and asa single act they must, for better or 
worse, be judged. Brunswick’s manifesto, the insurrection of the 
10th of August, the Prussian advance on Verdun, the September 
massacres, are indissolubly linked together by the chain of cause and 
effect. Marat’s part in these last terrible events has been constantly 
and grossly misrepresented. Ife had long foreseen and foretold what 
would happen if foreign invasion found?’ Paris in a state of chaos. 
Two years before he writes to Camille Desmoulins, who had blamed 
the violence of his language on the Nanci massacre : “ Let the enemy 
once advance over our frontiers, and the most moderate men will far 
outdo me (renchériront a V’envi sur moi), and you, Camille, will 
bitterly regret that all these traitors have not met with their deserts.” 
The predicted crisis had now arrived. On the east the Germans are 
a step more, and the Revolution 
sinks beneath them; on the west the standard of the Vendean insur- 
rection is already raised. Between the two lies Paris, marshalled in 
two hostile camps, in hardly dormant civil war, Royalty is over- 
thrown, but royalism is rampant. The Swiss guards, the rank and 
file, have fallen, sacrificed to their fidelity toya master, who had 
deserted and forgotten them; but officers, courtiers, cheraliers du 
poignard, are lively as ever, intriguing, plotting, vapouring in street 
and café, openly rejoicing in the triumph which German arms will 
give them, measuring, compasses in hand, the distance on the map 
between Verdun and Paris. The newly formed tribunal is inefficient, 
acquitting men notorious for their part in the intrigues which were 
the cause of all the evil. Lafayette with hig army is believed to be 
marching on Paris to restore the monarchy. Republicans knew well, 
enough what such a restoration would mean. The horrors of 


(1) Ami du Peuple, 193. 
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Montauban, Arles, and Avignon are written in history to show how 
well-founded were their fears. 


‘* Pour rétablir Vordre et la paix 
Léopold, Charles, et Gustave, 
Vont enfin punir les forfaits 
D’Orleans, Lameth, Barnave. 
Il faut y croire, ah! ah} ah! 
Que de Jacobins on pendra!”’! 
So, months before, sang the Royalist poet. 

And in the midst of all this came the tidings that the one strong 
place between Paris and the enemy is besieged ; that its resistance 
is a question hardly even of days. Then while the tocsin was 
clanging and the alarm cannon roaring, and the Girondist minister 
could find nothing better to suggest, with his unseasonable classicism, 
than “carrying into the South the statue of Liberty,’? Paris 
answered with one instinct to Danton’s thundering defiance, and 
perpetrated that tremendous act of self-defence at which we shudder 
to this day. The reaction hid its head and cowered; the coalition 
shrank back appalled ; and within the month the ragged yoluntcers 
of the Republic were hurling back from the passes of the Argonne 
the finest soldiery which Europe could produce. 

To the inventive genius of some bj-‘torians all things are 
possible. We might have believed that whatever obscurity might 
shroud the details, the general meaning of the September massacre 
was tolerably obvious and certain. The most recent historian of the 

tevolution has, however, contrived to found upon half-a-dozen phrases 
in the documents among which he has groped his way, a theory 
which has the merit of being perfectly original. ‘It cannot admit 
of a doubt,” he. says, “that the main object was to control the 
elections for the Convention, though the instigators of the plot 
naturally avoided all mention of their real purpose. . . . We may 
confidently repeat that the danger of the country from forcign war 
had nothing at all to do with the project of the September mas- 
sacres.”? One would be glad to learn how the author of this 
astonishing statement proposes to explain the fact which Alison finds 
inexplicable, namely, that the assassins, less than three hundred in 
number, were able to carry out their work without interruption “in 
the heart of a city where above fifty thousand men were enrolled in 
the National Guard, and had arms in their hands.’* Were these 
fifty thousand National Guards, the representatives of the whole 
enfranchised class of citizens, privy to this gigantic electioneering 
mancuvre, and interested in its success ? And if so, what possible end 


(1) Journal Général de la Cour et de la. Ville, August 5, 1791. 

(2) Barbaroux, p. 37. (3) Von Sybel, Book IV., chap. ii. 

(4) Alison, ii, 264. According to Granier de Cassagnac the number of the assassins 
was only 187. 
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could the massacre serve, when the preponderance of force was already 
so overwhelmingly displayed? What is as clear as daylight, when 
looked upon in the light of the national struggle for life and death, 
is simply unintelligible as a piece of party tactics between the 
bourgeoisie and the people. It is not the acquiescence of the armed 
force atone, which offers an insoluble difficulty for all who depict the 
massacre as the work of an individual or a clique, but equally that of 
the Assembly and the Girondist government. The Assembly, while 
the work of death was going on almost at its door, continued the 
ordinary course of its discussion, “passes to the order of the day.” 
The Girondists, whose virtuous indignation knew no bounds a 
month or two later, looked on at the time with something approach- 
ing to approval. Their proclamation was at the moment on the 
walls of Paris. ‘“ You have traitors amongst you! But for them the 
struggle would soon be finished.’”* Roland’s tone on the evening of 
the 38rd of September is hardly different from that of the certainly 
unjustifiable circular of the Commune which Marat signed at the 
same hour. As late as the 22nd of October the speech of the 
Girondist Minister of Justice evinces a just appreciation of the crisis 
through which Paris had passed. Everything shows that the party 
knew well enough that the “events” of the first days of September 
were not what they afterwards declared them to be—the work of a 
few individuals. Otherwise, their inaction would have been, as 
Marat said, “the most frightful of crimes.’ a 
But if the massacre was not the work of a clique, still less was it 
the work of a single man. It is true, as we have seen, that Marat 
had long foreseen their possibility : it is also true that he announced 
them as probable and imminent in the absence of due precautions ; 
that he designed or prepared them there is no sort of proof.* There 
were two ways and only two, in which it was possible for him to 
contribute to bring them about, namely, through the Ami du Peuple, 
or through his position as a member of the Comité de Surveillance. 
Now, from the 10th August—the date of the popular victory—to the 
September massacre, only three numbers of the newspaper appeared. 
The first has no bearing on the question, being entirely occupied 
with other matters. In the second, published on the 16th August, 
he discusses the measures necessary for securing public safety, and 
‘calming popular excitement: ‘“ Hasten the trial of the traitors con- 
fined in the Abbaye. If the sword of justice strike, late as it is, 
these plotters and dissemblers, we shall hear no more talk of popular 
executions.” Whoever will study the utterances of Danton—the 
statesman who of all men possessed the clearest appreciation of the 
crisis, will see that he also was profoundly impressed with the 


(1) Louis Blane, vii., 139. (2) Journal de la République, 12. 
(8) “Un seul le vit, un seul l’annonce, le prepara de loin: c'est Marat.’”’—Quinet, 
i., 378. 
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necessity of allaying the panic by a vigorous show of judicial 
severity : ‘ Let the justice of the tribunals begin ; and the justice 
of the people will cease!” But the Assembly could not be induced 
to act. One delay after another was thrown in the way, first, of the 
constitution of the new tribunal, and then of its setting to work. 
“Tf within a very short time,” says a deputation from the Commune 
to the Assembly, “the juries are not in a condition to act, great 
calamities will occur in Paris.” Still nothing is done: and in this 
crisis Marat publishes his number of the 19th of August. “If this 
tribunal is never to set to work, only one thing is left. Go to the 
Abbaye, take the principal culprits and execute them for your- 
selves!”” What happened? On that very day, within a few hours 
of the publication of the journal, the difficulties had somehow or 
other got themselves solved, and the court began its session. That 
point gained, Marat was silent. Is it not almost certain to every- 
one who will look at the facts dispassionately, that Marat, in his last 
number, does but use in a more trenchant manner than before, the 
threat of popular violence to secure the activity of regular justice, 
and thereby to avoid in the end that very violence which he appears 
to instigate? _ i 

A large number of the victims of the 2nd of September had been 
arrested only a few days before, by the Committee of Surveillance 
appointed by the Commune. The arrests, as a whole, appear to have 
been made on reasonable grounds of suspicion. The Girondist 
Petion, in his version of the affair two months later, admits as much ; 
though in some cases, for which Marat, who “spoke and gave orders 
like a master,”’ is responsible, they were, he thinks, unwarranted 
_ (légérement hasardécs).' It is remarkable that he gives no names 
of any of these persons unjustly incarcerated by Marat; nor does 
the latter ever appear to have been accused of allowing personal 
motives to influence a single arrest. There is, indeed, no sort of 
evidence that either Marat, or the Committee, or the Commune had 
at the time the massacres in contemplation. The wholesale re 
are perfectly intelligible, on the assumption that they had the same! ~ 
end in view as the creation of the Revolutionary Tribunal ; namely, 
by a display of strength and energy on the part of the authorities to 
restore confidence, and avoid the dangers of anarchical violence. 
That end might well have been attained, had not the Prussian 
advance on Verdun brought panic, and the acquittal of Montmorin at 
the same moment destroyed the credit of the newly established court. 

There remains the question whether the general tone of the Wi 
Ami du Peuple justifies the popular conception of its author which 
M. Michelet summarises and sanctions by stigmatizing him as the , 


(1) Moniteur, November 10, 1792. Petion’s assertion as to Marat’s influence in the / 
Committee is, by the way, point blank contradicted by Panis, one of the members of it. 
—Granier de Cassagnac, ii., 117. 
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“personification of murder.” Nowa phrase like this must have a 
tolerably distinct meaning. It would most naturally mean that the 
person to whom it is applied, wilfully brought about the violent 
death of many people. Is this, or is this not, the case? We find 
in the “ Liste générale et trés exacte,”’ published under the authority 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal, the exact number of persons guillo- 
tined in the year preceding Marat’s death, and by way of com- 
parison, in the year following it. Between the 17th July, 1793, 
the day of Charlotte Corday’s execution, and the 28th July, 1794, 
the number of the victims is 2,572. Going back from the 17th 
July, 1793, to the 17th August, 1792, the era of Marat’s highest 
influence, the number is sixty-four; and among the sixty-four there 
is not to be found the name of a single individual denounced by the 
Ami du Peuple. This, surely, cannot be the meaning of the phrase 
“ personification of murder.” 

Does it then mean that Marat attempted, or wished to substitute, 
assassination -or lynch-law for judicial punishments? Let us take 
his remarks on the first cases of the kind which occurred in the, 
Revolution, the massacres of Delaunay, Berthier, and Foulon. 
“ Doubtless, their punishment was deserved ; but the manner of its 
infliction has been a violation of justice and an outrage upon 
nature.” Let the punishment of such men, he says, be as heavy 
as you will, only let it be judicial; and then he goes on to 
suggest the institution of a State Tribunal precisely similar in 
nature to that which three years later he was demanding on the 
eve of the September massacres. The dictator again, or tribune, 
whose creation he demanded at each successive crisis, thereby afford- 
ing so much opening for misconstruction to his opponents, was 
defined, and was intended to be, simply and solely a supreme judge, 
whose term of office was limited to a day, whose functions were 
purely judicial, and whose object was, while striking terror into 
very class, to direct and moderate the passions of insurrection.? —* 

Finally, does the phrase “ personification of murder”? mean that 
the violence which was with others an instinct of self-defence, was 
with Marat a cold-blooded calculation? This, no doubt, is the 
popular belief. And, indeed, what can give one « more hideous 
picture of human nature than, Marat’s estimate, as we find it in 
Michelet, of the number of heads demanded by the public weal as 
precisely two hundred and seventy-three thousand! It would im- 
press us far less with its horror, if the number had been a million 
at once. A thousand, a hundred thousand, a million, may be figures 
of speech: there is no figure of speech suggested by that horribly 
detailed two hundred and seventy-three thousand. Now the fact 
which is really remarkable is that no such number, or anything like 
it, occurs in any of Marat’s writings.* The detail is imported from 


(1) Bougeart, ii., 283, 388. (2) Amt du Peuple, 2. 
(3) Ami du Peuple, 177; Journal de la République, 4, 5, 41. (4) Bougeart, ii., 71. 
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without. The credit of its origination belongs to Barbaroux ; the 
finishing touch, the last embellishment, the “three,” is M. Michelet’s 
own. Threats of wholesale bloodshed are, no doubt, only too fre- 
quent, but always in language such as to an impartial mind excludes 
the idea of calculation. One day it is ten thousand heads that must 
fall, the next it is one hundred thousand, a third it drops to fifty 
thousand, a fourth to twenty, and soon. A few months before his 
death he tells usin his journal what he meant by them. “I used them,” ’ 
he says, “with a view to produce a strong impression upon men’s 
minds, and to destroy all fatal security.”’ The use of such language 
is deplorable, disgraceful, inexcusable ; but it does not necessarily of 
itself evince a character such as is intended to be described by the 
words ‘“ personification of murder.” Violent and savage as Marat 
occasionally is, he is mild in comparison with royalist journalists of 
the same date. There is nothing to be found in the pages of the 
Ami du Peuple approaching in cool bloodthirstiness what is to be 
met with repeatedly in the Actes des Apétres, for example, or in the 
Journal Général de la Cour et de la Ville. Or to take another 
comparison: “It will cost ten thousand lives to save the country,” 
says one man. ‘“ When compromise was proposed,” says a second, 
“to the effect that the Government should enter Paris, but not the 
army, I replied that though it should cost a river of blood the army 
should enter first.”? Where in point of tenderness for humen life 
lies the distinction between the two? Yet the one we hold to be the 
personification of murder, the other to be the champion of all that 
is orderly, and religious, and respectable in nineteenth-century society. 
At the election to the Convention, which took place in the middle 
of September, Marat was chosen one of the deputies for Paris. He 
seems to have regarded with very mixed feelings the composition of 
the Assembly of which he was to form part. Vexation at the promi- 
nence of the Girondins, to whose ambition he attributed in a great 
measure the war and the evils which had resulted from it, and from 
whose evident hostility to Paris he foreboded troubles in the future, 
was tempered by satisfaction at the numbers of the patriot candidates 
who were returned. On the whole he was disposed to be hopeful ; to 
believe that the Revolution had passed its worst troubles, and was about 
to enter on its course of construction, and to gather the fruits of its 
labours. Perhaps by way of marking his belief in the new departure, 
he brought to an end the Ami du Peuple, and opened a new paper, 
the Journal de la République. For the old motto, “ Vitam impendere 
vero,” was substituted at the head of the new journal, “ Ut redeat 
miseris, abeat fortuna superbis;” showing thus what in the mind of 
the author was the path in which the victorious Republic would 
(1) Journal de la République, 109. 


(2) Speech of M. Thiers, as reported in the Times of May 26, 1873. 
VOL. XV. N.S. F 
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march. To this end, to harmonious progress in social reforms, the 
first number of his paper promised the sacrifice of all previous politi- 
cal animosity, and the use of strict moderation in its future tone. 

But nothing was further from the views of the Girondists than 
such a path of conciliation. They saw behind Marat the Commune, 
behind the Commune, Paris, behind Paris the forces of democracy, the 
multitude panting and toiling under the yet unalleviated sufferings 

‘and slavery and degradation of centuries: an apparition little con- 
genial to the donnish exclusiveness, the affected classicism, the 
pedantic prettinesses, of the county-town aristocracy of the Gironde. 
The first few days of the session showed them their power, as decree 
after decree, aimed by them openly against the capital, was accepted 
by the Convention. On the 25th of September they thought them- 
selves strong enough for a decisive attack upon the patriot party, by 
attempting to fasten on them the design of a dictatorship. It easily 
merged into an attack on Marat. The temptation to make him a 
scapegoat was too strong for Robespierre, too strong even for Danton: 
one after the other abandoned him. It wagonly necessary for him 
to read the context of the passages where he had used the word, to 
show the sense in which he had used it, to refute the accusation: but 
how to obtain a hearing? ‘It appears,” he says to the shrieking 
Assembly, “that a great many persons here are enemies of mine.” 
“All! all!” shriek hundreds of voices.1? We can fancy from 
Fabre d’Eglantine’s ‘“‘ portrait’? how he looked as he stood there at 
the Tribune :—the little ugly man, with his bony, sallow face, his 
large forehead and piercing eyes, his cold, sonorous, ringing voice, 
his shabby, untidy dress, his arms crossed on his breast, his head 
thrown back, and determination written in every line of his harsh 
visage, standing unmoved in the sea of clenched hands, and faces 
glaring hatred and repugnance, without a single friend or supporter, 
—in his weakness as in his strength a fitting emblem of the cause he 
fought for. “TI have in this Assembly,” he repeats, when the shout- 
ing subsides, ‘a great number of personal enemies. I recal them to 
decency.” 

The Giropdist attack missed its mark, but from that time onward 
no effort was spared to stifie Marat’s voice both in and out of the 
Assembly. VIt became almost impossible for him to appear at the 
Tribune, for his advocacy of any project would have been the signal 
for its defeat. The grossest insults, brutal personalities, greeted his 
rising, hootings and howlings drowned his voice. Outside, crowds of 
Marseillais and National Guards patrolled his street, threatening to 
set fire to his house, demanding in their sanguinary refrain— 


«La téte de Marat, Robespierre, et Danton, 
Et de tous ceux qui les défendront.” 





(1) Carlyle III., 92. 
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He was again obliged to have recourse to concealment: his paper 
appeared once only during the first week in November, and then 
dated from a cellar. When it does come out, however, it is as decided 
and unshrinking as ever, and so are his utterances from the Tribune, 
when the importance of a debate calls him there. The trial of the 
King was approaching, and in Marat’s mind there was no hesitation. 
“T shall not believe in the Republic until the head of Louis XVI. 
is no longer on his shoulders.” So he writes on the 19th of 
November. He has no doubt in his mind on any of the questions 
raised. IJ{as the nation the right to try the King? “Certainly,” 
he answers, ‘“ else what becomes of the fundamental principle of the 
accountability of the governor to the governed? The inviolability 
of the King, declared by the Constitution of ’91, can only refer to 
his legal acts, to his choice of means in executing the law: it cannot 
mean that he is free to conspire with foreign Powers against the 
independence of France?”? By whom shall the King be tried ? 
“Traitor to the nation, he can only be tried by the Convention, the 
representative of the nation.’ Shall there be an appeal to the people? 
Marat’s reply is unanswerable—“ Such an appeal can only be an 
appeal to civil war.’ What shall be the punishment? “ Messieurs! 
as long as Lotis Capet breathes, and any unforeseen chance may set 
him at liberty, his prison will be the rallying-point of every enemy 
of the Revolution. . . . . . I vote for the death of the tyrant within 


22 


twenty-four hours.” ” 





Marat was right in every point save one; but in that he was 
terribly wrong. Louis XVI. living on, a pensioner of a foreign 
court, an exile of Holyrood, or Frohsdorf, or Chiselhurst, might 
have been an object perhaps of contemptuous pity, certainly of 
anything but fear. The tragedy of his end changed his defects 
into virtues, and then magnified them into heroism. The same 
moral obesity, the same unintelligent lumpishness which let him 
munch his crust and regret his dinner, while he listened to the 
death-strugegle of his Swiss, perishing for want of a word from 
him, served him in the place of stoicism to endure his prison, in the 
place of courage to face the scaffold. 

From this time onward Marat’s history is the history of the 
warfare between the Mountain and the Gironde. It is curious that it 
should be so, for in opinions and sympathies he was congenial to 
neither. In time of peace, strange as it may sound, he would 
probably have preferred the Girondin programme to the Jacobin. 
The federalist tendencies of the former he condemned, but in terms 
of such moderation that it is clear that he opposed them only as 
illtimed, not as essentially unsound. They are not even alluded 


(1) Journal de la République, No. 50, November19, 1792. 
(2) Moniteur, January 20, 1793. (3) Journal dela République, 42. 
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to in ,his summary of the grounds on which he founded his final 
indictment in the Convention." The moment at which Paris was 
sustaining almost by herself the weight of a struggle with Europe, 
when the country was torn by the passions of civil war, was not 
the moment for loosening the bands of organization. But though 
he never pronounced for a communal form of republic, Marat carried 
-to its furthest limits his desire for decentralisation. The Commune, 
not the individual, he wished to be the unit for state taxation, 
independent within its own limits in all matters of police, justice, 
and civil administration. The Commune alone should determine 
the method of election for its own deputy to the General Assembly 
of the State, the duration of his commission, and should have the 
power of disavowing, recalling, and even punishing him, in the case 
of his misusing or exceeding his delegated authority.2- To make 
of Marat a centralist, an absolutist, an imperialist, as M. Quinet 
does, is so absolutely an inversion of his character that it would 
have been impossible for any one who had given the smallest 
attention to his writings. M. Quinet finds that Marat demanded 
a dictatorship, and straightway writes, “The ideal of Marat took 
back the world to the imperialism of Caligula,” though half an 
hour’s study of Marat’s writings, might have shown him that the 
dictatorship he talks of had about as much in common with the 
imperialism of Rome or of France, or even with the kind of power 
which Robespierre and the Jacobins attempted to establish, as a 
Duke of Edinburgh has with a Duke of Edom. But though Marat’s 
general theory of government was not that of the Jacobins, he could 
not fail to see that they and not the Girondins had penetrated most 
nearly the meaning and the needs of the Revolution. He saw that 
Paris was for the moment the life of that Revolution, and that 
Paris was the detestation of the Gironde. He saw that the war, 
originally in a great measure due to their ambition, could never 
be carried on, that the constitution could never be framed by these 
eternal talkers. He had no confidence in their patriotism, nor in that 
of their generals. ‘A hundred to one,” he says in October, “ that 
Dumouriez emigrates before the end of next March.” He had no 
confidence in their republicanism since the trial of the king; he had 
no confidence in their firmness or their honesty, since their policy 
on the September massacre had declared itself. 

Finally, he had no other choice left him. He had hoped at first, as we 
have seen, that the two parties might exist together, and even after the 
attack upon him in September, his tone with regard to the Gironde, 
especially in individual instances, is goodhumoured and conciliatory! 
But as the first months of 1793 wore on, defeats on the frontier, 

(1) Publiciste de la République, 208. 


(2) Constitution, p. 54. Ami du Peuple, 139. Publiciste Parisien, 3. 
(83) Journal de la République, 16. 
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famine in the capital, incompetency in the Government, tended 
fast to render the struggle inevitable. The Gironde endeavoured 
to crush the growing opposition while there was yet time. In 
Marat they thought they discerned a weak point in their opponents’ 
defences, which could not be maintained with success, or abandoned 
with honour. The attack proved not so easy as they anticipated. 
Some riots had occurred towards the end of February, 1793, culmi- 
nating in the pillage of some provision stores by the mob, and 
of these they attempted to fasten the responsibility on an article 
in Marat’s journal. It could hardly be said to have provoked the 
disturbances, for it was not until the last day of them that it 
appeared; but it had by no means evinced the orthodox degree 
of indignation at the conduct of the starving crowd. They had 
been worked upon, he thought, and thought not without reason, 
if the Moniteur of the day is to be believed,’ by agents of the 
reaction, with a view to discrediting the Republic; and for the 
rest, apart from such discredit, as long as there were in face of 
one another, on the one side a famishing multitude, on the other 
«knot of speculators and forestallers making fortunes out of their 
misery and starvation, such explosions were a matter neither for 
wonder nor regret,—at any rate, to Rousseau’s disciple, who had 
written thirteen years before, in his “Plan de Législation”: «‘ Hold- 
ing to society only by its disadvantages, are they obliged to respect 
its laws? Undoubtedly not. If society abandons them they re- 
enter the natural state; and when they recover by force the rights 
which they could not alienate except to assure themselves greater 
advantages, all authority which opposes them is tyrannical, and the 
judge who condemns them to death is nothing but a cowardly 
assassin.” 

Failing in their attack upon Marat in the Convention, the 
Gironde had recourse to an indirect method for silencing his voice. 
Their influence in the Assembly was still sufficient, in the early 
part of March, to carry a decree declaring the functions of a deputy 
incompatible with those of a journalist. This sapient piece of 
legislation had only the effect, as far as Marat was concerned, of 
changing the title Journal to Publiciste de la République Francaise,— 
a literal compliance with the decree which was probably more 
irritating to the Gironde than direct defiance. 

Whatever hope of truce there was before, perished with Dumouriez’s 
proclamation of his march on Paris on the 27th March, and his de- 
sertion a few days later to the Austrian camp. The news changed 
the struggle for power to a struggle for-national life. Against the 
background of their general’s treason, the Gironde stood out no 
longer as the rival party, but as the public foe. On the 8th April a 
deputation from one of the sections appeared at the bar of the Con- 


(1) Moniteur, February 28, 1793, 
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vention to demand their accusation. Guadet, in answer, read from 
the Tribune an address, bearing Marat’s signature, which had just 
been circulated in the departments. “Friends,” it began, “ we are 
betrayed! To arms! to arms!” And then, towards the end, 
reverting from Dumouriez to the Gironde, it proceeded: “ But, 
friends and brothers, your greatest dangers lie in the midst of 
you..... Yes, the counter-revolution exists within the Government, 
within the National Convention!” A tumultuous scene in the 
Assembly culminated in a violent invective from Fonfréde, demand- 
ing in conclusion a decree of accusation. Then Marat speaks. ‘The 
signature,” he says, ‘‘is mine. I was president at the Jacobins’ Club 
for seven or eight minutes. A document bearing the names of the 
secretaries was presented to me for signature. Without knowing 
what was in it, I signed my name to attest its emanation from the 
society. As for the principles which it contains, I avow them.” 
The question of accusation was referred to a Committee, who should 
report next day, and Marat meantime was ordered into arrest at the 
Abbaye; an order which, owing to an informality in the warrant, 
could not be carried into effect. 

Though the Gironde had made the Address to the departments the 
basis of their indictment, they preferred a change of front in the 
face of their enemy to fighting the battle on a ground so dangerously 
bordering on questions of Dumouriez’s treachery. The next day 
showed the justice of their apprehension. No sooner had the reporter 
of the Committee recited the Address, than a ery of “ We approve it, 
every one of us!” rose from the Mountain, and nearly a hundred 
deputies, headed by David, crowded to the bureau to give it the 
sanction of their signatures. 





At some sacrifice of consistency, the 
report concluded with two new heads of accusation—the one based 
on an article in the Jowrnal de la République of the 5th January, 
demanding the dissolution of the Convention; the second on the 
article relating to the February riots, for which Marat had already 
been unsuccessfully attacked a month before. The vote by appel 
nominal, which had as yet only been resorted to in the trial of the King, 
was ordered, and the decree of accusation was passed by an over- 
whelming majority. 

It is interesting to follow the reasons given by the different 
deputies for their votes. Perhaps the most just appreciation of the 
point at issue is that of the younger Robespierre: “In the con- 
viction that the abettors of tyranny have painted Marat, not as he is, 
but as they would wish him to be, in order to discredit the patriot 
party by covering them with this hideous mask; in the conviction 
that this accusation is only a pretext for the destruction of an ardent 
patriot, of a man who as long as he lives will strike terror into 
knaves of every kind, I say—no !’’! 


(1) Appel nomiral imprimé par ordre de la Convention, quoted by Bougeart, II., 214. 
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Marat, meanwhile, continued, as usual, the publication of his news- 
paper. He was only waiting, he said, for the indictment to be 
formally communicated to him, to give himself up for trial. But for 
some days the summons was delayed. By the terms of the decree of 
the 10th March constituting the Tribunal, the judges and jury who 
had been first appointed by the Convention were to continue in office 
to the Ist May. <A delay, therefore, of a few more days would allow 
the Girondins, who were still a strong majority in the Chamber, the 
opportunity of fashioning a Court after their own heart, in the place 
of one composed, as the existing one probably was, of individuals of 
no very marked political opinions. Finding that nothing was done, 
Marat wrote to the President of the Assembly to inquire the meaning 
of the delay, but without obtaining any result. At last, however, as 
its object became evident, the pressure put on by the Sections 
became too serious for the Government. On the 20th the acte d’aceu- 
sation was presented to the Assembly, and on the 22nd forwarded to 
Marat. Next day he gave himself into custody, and on the morning 
of the 24th he appeared before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

From the first the result of the trial can hardly have been 
doubtful. To arrest a political opponent on one charge, and then to 
try him on another which had no connection with the first, was not a 
likely way to obtain his conviction. Marat’s tone throughout mani- 
fests not the smallest doubt of an acquittal. His speech is rather an 
attack on the Gironde than a defence of himself. As far as the 
charges against him went, it would be enough, he said, if they would 
read the articles entire instead of mere extracts. The jury delibe- 
rated for three quarters of an hour, and at the end of that time 
brought in a verdict of unanimous acquittal. A storm of applause 
greeted its announcement; the shout re-echoed from hall and cor- 
ridor, and court-yard, and was caught up by the multitudes who 
thronged the streets. A hundred arms stretched out to clasp the 
People’s Friend; he was borne along in triumphal procession to his 
place in the Convention. 

That day was known for the first time to Jacobin and Girondin, 
and probably to Marat himself, how widely-spread and how deeply- 
rooted was his hold on the heart of Paris. The people had found at 
last their leader. For years such a leader had been wanting. For 
years, in his absence, they had followed after men in sympathies, and 
passions, and wants, and life, not of themselves. Not a single man 
prominent in the foremost ranks of the Revolution—whether in the 
Assemblies, Constituent or Legislative, or in the Convention—had 
been really a man of the people. With the exception of a stray 
noble or priest, the bourgeois was universal. Here and there among 
the crowd was scattered a stray politician, working out on paper his 
schemes of social regeneration—Condorcet in the Gironde, St. Just 
on the Mountain—but their views remained unspoken. Robespierre— 
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was vacillating, wavering, avoiding above all things committing 
himself to anything: one day proposing the exemption of the poorer 
classes en masse from taxation, and defining property as “ the portion 
of goods which the law may guarantee ;’’ the next ridiculing an 
agrarian law as a phantom and bugbear. In the Jacobins’ Club there 
was not a single working man; in the Convention, as a whole, there 
was about as much socialism as there is in an English vestry. . 
And through all these years of struggle in which the Seniiaal 
was winning its place and power from the aristocracy, the people, 
.. fwith that simple faith so grand and so sad to look back upon, were 
starving, enduring, fighting, dying to win the battle for others. 
Marat, with his clear, deep insight, saw on the one hand this “ ex- 
ploitation”’ of the working class, on the other the absence of a true 
representative and leader, either sprung from the ranks of the people 
or living their life. This life, then, he felt called upon to live. In 
no other way could his words come straight from the heart—the ery 
of human wretchedness from one who felt and sympathised, not merely 
from sensitiveness of imagination, but from the bitterness of contact 
and experience. Into this life he threw himself with an intensity of 
purpose which made him seem less a man than a personified idea. 
That which brought him home to the hearts of the poor, fvhich gave 
\him his fascination over David the painter and Fabre the poet, which 
even to us, steeped in the prejudices of a century’s middle-class 
respectability and middle-class literature{|makes him an object of 
\ such powerful attraction is this,—that, in him there was, as it were, 
) concentrated—in all its weakness and all its strength, in its despair 
and in its faith, in its passionate hatred and its deep tenderness, in 
its hideousness and in its strange beauty, in its degradation and its 
grandeur—the whole force of human suffering 
The life he chose he had lived to the end without wavering. He 
had entered into it professing no vague liberal, or socialist, or revo- 
lutionary principles, which may be turned to anything according to 
the exigencies of the hour, but with his programme in his hand, 
with his credo definitely formulated, and its conclusions worked out 
in detail. From his “ Plan of a Constitution,” and ‘“ Criminal 
Legislation,” there was no room to doubt, and from the practical 
consequences of those theoretical treatises he never shrank. In a 
time of general corruption and general suspicion, his character had 
remained untarnished. One popular idol after another had fallen 
dishonoured. Mirabeau had been bought, Dumouriez had been a 
traitor, the name of Brissot had been dragged through the mire, that 
of Danton even had not escapqj, but on Marat, as on Robespierre, 
no shadow of stain had fastened.f] Vague accusations, hurled random 
by the royalist press, had glancdl off him without a mark, not be- 
cause he had put them by with affected scorn, or had challenged proofs 
which might have been already destroyed, but because he had said, 
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and it had been enough to say, “‘ Name the side, the party, to whom 
I have been sold, and name too the services I have done them for 
their money.”’ Once only the defiance was taken up. The Duke of 
Orleans was, the Girondins said, the purchaser of Marat’s pen. 
What he did, or was supposed to do, for his pay is not quite clear. 
His tone towards the Duke is from the beginning one of contempt. 
His heart, Marat thinks at first, is in the right place; but he is too 


e . . . tn 
poor a creature to be a great, or, in his difficult position, even a good 
citizen. Whatever change in this estimate is to be found as the time 


goes on is towards increasing antagonism. However, except for the 
introduction of a definite name, the Girondins’ charge is as vague 
and unsubstantial as the rest. Detail was reserved for the inventive 
genius of a modern writer. Marat desired, in September, 1792, 
to reprint certain of his works and circulate them gratis in the 
departments, for which purpose, says M. von Sybel, he received the 
requisite money from the Duke. Now this story is founded upon 
fact. It is true that Marat wanted the money for the purpose named, 
and it is also true that he asked the Duke for it, as though it were a 
good opportunity for the latter to evince his patriotism; but the 
request was made in a placard posted on the walls of Paris, and it 
was point-blank refused. Such is the one specific charge against 
Marat’s honesty. 

And now the day of the people for whom he lived had come. 
They had delayed for years the struggle for social redress te grasp 
first instinctively at liberty. Now, in this summer of 1793, the 
last enemies were fallen, liberty well-nigh won, the path open, the 
Constitution possible. The leader was ready who like them had felt 
that the social redress they needed could only be attained and con- 
firmed through freedom, who had struck to the heart of the problem 
of freedom in modern states—the relation between the people and 
their representatives, and who to the solution of that problem had 
postponed the equality for which he thirsted. 

But the leader whom the people had thus found and recognised 
was dying. Hardship and privation of every kind, added to four 
years of the nervous fever of the revolution, had done their work at 
last. At the time of his trial he had been ill, he says, already for 
two months of a “maladie inflammatoire,” and since then he had 
grown worse. The crisis of the last struggle with the Gironde 
roused him, as indeed it might have roused the dead. Those terrible 
days of May, when invading armies were pouring over the frontier, 
and the Vendeans were carrying all before them on the Loire ; when 
the strong places of the north were beset, past hope, by the foreign 
foe, and the great cities of the south were smouldering in incipient 
insurrection ; when departments were preparing to march upon the 
capital, and Isnard from the president’s chair threatened to blot out 
the remembrance of Paris from the borders of the Seine ; when the 
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Gironde, as yet unchecked in the Assembly, were raining blow after 
blow on Jacobin and Commune and Sections—those darkest days of 
the Revolution restored for a little while his energy. He spent it 
in crushing the Gironde; and then came a reaction. From the 5th 
to the 20th of June, he was too ill to leave his bed. Then one final 
effort to resume his place in the Convention, and next day he was in 
bed again. On the 5th of July, just a week before his death, he. 
writes of a rumoured march of volunteers from the departments upon 
Paris: “ Perhaps they will come to look at the dictator Marat : they 
will find in his bed a poor devil who weuld give all the dignities of 
the earth for a few days of health.’ _ Marat was dying of slowe 
fever, and he knew it. The dagger of his beautiful assassin only 
saved him a few weeks or months of useless misery. The hand of fate 
was upon him, and Charlotte Corday did but murder the Gironde. 
To the last, ill as he was, he clung to his paper, and his clearness 
of insight was not lost in his fever. He was nervously anxious on 
the subject of the Committee of Public Safety. It is ill constructed, 
he thinks; half its members are men without ideas, and witheut 
energy ; if this goes on, “we shall be in complete anarchy!” His 
last article contains one of the most curious instances, especially to 
English readers, of his discernment of character. Within the Com- 
mittee sat the man whom Macaulay has immortalised by his tre- 
mendous invective—Barrére. “TIT regard him,” says Marat, “as the 
most dangerous enemy the country has... ... Quant a moi, je 
suis convaincu qu'il nage entre deux eaux pour voir a quel parti 
demeurera la victoire ’’—a striking appreciation, strikingly fulfilled. 
One can hardly help wondering what might have been the dif- 
ference in the course of the Revolution if Marat had lived. Would 
the Terror have been morc terrible, as M. Quinet thinks? or would 
there have been a Terror at all? Of this one thing we may be sure, 
that a difference there would have been; for Marat living would 
have rendered Robespierre impossible. But, indeed, it is idle to con- 
jecture what he might have done or become, when it is so difficult to 
come at the truth of what he did and was. The generation that 
knew him has passed away, and with them the love and gratitude 
they bore him; and the literary champions of vested interests have 
taken sufficiently good care that similar sentiments shall not easily 
recur. Until that future comes for which he toiled, his name will 
remain a byword: as, indeed, why should it not, considering that it 
is the condemnation of the present. Till then the last words that 
were written to him by the hand that took his life, may suffice him 
for an epitaph: “Je suis persécutée pour la cause de la liberté. Je 
suis malheureuse ; il suffit que je le sois pour avoir droit 4 votre pro- 
tection.” F. Bowen-Graves. 
(1) Publiciste de la République, 234. 











THE EFFECT OF AN INCREASED PRODUCTION OF 
WEALTH ON WAGES. 


Ix the repeated references that are made to the remarkable increase 
of wealth which has taken place in England during the last quarter of 
a century, it is too frequently assumed that this increase of wealth 
must have been accompanied by a corresponding improvement in the 
condition of the labourer. During this period the trade of the 
country has probably more than quadrupled. Our exports during 
this time have advanced from £50,000,000 to more. than 
£250,000,000, and our imports have increased to a still greater 
amount; yet, incredible as it may on first consideration appear, 
it ean, I believe, be proved that whilst there has been this un- 
precedented increase of wealth, the remuneration of labour has, in 
many instances, scarcely advanced at all. In some branches of 
industry there has been no doubt a very considerable rise in wages ; 
many classes of workmen, however, have only been able to obtain so 
slight an increase in their wages as barely to compensate them for 
the greater cost of living consequent on the rise in price of so many 
articles of general consumption. Before the publication of Mr. 
Brassey’s book on “ Work and Wages,” I certainly had supposed 
that the extraordinary increase in the production of wealth, that has 
taken place during the last quarter of a century in this country, had 
exercised a more powerful influence than it appears to have done in 
securing for the workmen an advance in wages. Mr. Brassey has 
evidently investigated the question with great care. His statements 
may be accepted as perfectly accurate; he has, in fact, had unusual 
opportunities of arriving at correct conclusions, for he has been able 
to inspect the books not only of his own firm, but also of many other 
emplovers. Before attempting to offer a solution of what must 
certainly be regarded as a very perplexing problem, it may be well 
to refer to a few of the instances adduced by Mr. Brassey in which 
there has been either no advance in wages, or none at all adequate to 
compensate the labourer for an augmentation in the cost of living. 
Tn the Canada Engineering Works at Birkenhead, thirteen different 
classes of workmen are employed, such as fitters, turners, copper- 
smiths, &e. Of these thirteen classes, six were receiving less wages 
in 1869 than in 1854, three were receiving the same, and four were 
receiving somewhat higher wages. Thirteen different classes of 
workmen are enumerated who are employed in the Government 
Dockyard at Sheerness, such as shipwrights, caulkers, forgemen, «ce. 
In three of these classes only was there any advance in wages 
between 1849 and 1859, and the advance was only sixpence a day ; 
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in no single instance was there any advance at all between 1859 and 
1869: wages were absolutely stationary throughout these years. 
Twenty classes of workmen are also enumerated who worked in the 
private shipbuilding yards on the Thames. Although their wages 
were higher in 1865 than in 1851, yet in 1869 the advance had been 
lost, and they had again fallen to what they were in 1851. The rise 
in 1865 was no doubt due to the activity of trade consequent on the 
speculative mania which preceded the panic of 1867. This tem- 
porary rise in wages was, however, dearly purchased by the 
workmen, for thousands of them were thrown out of employment, 
and reduced to the greatest state of distress, on the collapse of trade 
which immediately succeeded the panic. Mr. Brassey thinks that 
the operatives who are employed in the building trades of London 
and Manchester have obtained a greater advance in their wages than 
any other workmen. He shows that between 1853 and 1872 wages 
in the building trade, estimated by the amount paid for an hour’s 
work, have, by steady steps, increased by about one-third. This at 
first sight appears to indicate a very important augmentation in the 
remuneration of labour. It is, however, too often forgotten that the 
remuneration of labour cannot be estimated simply by the pecuniary 
amount of wages, but must be measured by the purchasing power of 
these wages. Thus wages may advance from 20s. to 25s. a week, 
but this augmentation of 25 per cent. will leave the labourer no better 
off than he was before, if there is at the same time a rise of 25 per 
cent. in the rent of houses, in the price of food, fuel, clothing, and 
the other items which constitute the labourer’s ordinary expenditure.’ 
When describing the advance in the wages of the operatives engaged 
in the building trade, it is incidentally stated that the rent of houses 
has risen in quite as great a ratio as have the wages of the operatives 
employed in building the houses. As there has also been a not less 
marked rise in the price of coal, meat, milk, butter, cheese, and 
many other commodities which compose the items of a labourer’s 
ordinary expenditure, it would scem that even in the trades where 
the advance of wages has been greatest, a large portion of the 
additional wages has been absorbed by the increased: dearness .of 
commodities, and consequently the real remuneration of the labourer 
may have but very slightly increased. 

In other trades where wages have remained almost stationary, the 
condition of the labourer must have deteriorated pari passu with the 
increase in his cost of living consequent on the greater dearness of 
commodities. With regard to that large class who are paid by fixed 


(1) During the last two years there has been no doubt a much greater advance in 
the wages of colliers, but the recent rapid rise in the price of coal has been so sudden, 
that it is impossible to form any definite conclusions as to what will be the future 
remuneration of the labourers employed in coal mines. 
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salaries, such as clerks, porters, policemen, railway servants, omnibus 
and cab drivers, it seems certain there has not been a sufficient rise 
in their remuneration during the last twenty years to compensate 
them for the increased cost of living. 

Such conclusions certainly suggest some very serious reflections, 
for they would seem to show that no improvement has been effected 
in the condition of a large portion of the population by an unprece- 
dented increase in the production of wealth. No subject, in the 
whole range of economic science, can be of greater practical interest 
than to attempt to explain how it happens that many labourers do 
not receive a greater remuneration, some of them even receiving less, 
than they received twenty years since, when the trade of the country 
was not perhaps a fourth of what it is at the present time. 

In accordance with well-known economic principles, it may be 
concluded that in the instances where the remuneration of the 
labourers has remained almost stationary an increase in the demand 
for labour must have been accompanied by a nearly corresponding 
increase in the supply. It is important to bear in mind that the 
supply of labour can be increased in two distinct ways. In the first 
place, the number of the labouring population may be augmented ; 
secondly, the invention of new machines and other industrial im- 
provements may, by economizing labour and rendering it more 
efficient, produce just the same effect in increasing its supply as if 
an addition were made to the number of the labouring population. 
It can be easily shown that during the period to which I am now 
referring both of these agencies have been in such active operation 
that they must have exerted a very considerable influence in increas- 
ing the supply of labour. With regard to the addition made to the 
actual number of the labouring population, it is scarcely necessary 
to say that the population of the country has been rapidly advancing 
during the period to which I am now referring. It is, moreover, 
particularly to be borne in mind that any increase in the demand for 
labour is sure, in the present social condition of the country, to call 
into activity an influence which must ultimately lead to an inerease 
in the supply of labour. There is no fact more clearly demonstrated 
by the returns ot the Registrar-General than that an increase in the 
number of marriages is the inevitable result of an advance in wages. 
In one of the quarterly reports of the Registrar-General the follow- 
ing passage appears, and many similar ones might be quoted :— 
“The population engaged in the production of coal and iron are 
recovering from depression, and are again marrying and giving in 
marriage at their usual pace.” In the quarterly report just issued 
(October, 1873) we are told that the prosperity of the country is 
proved by, the high marriage-rate prevailing. Again, in the same 
report, it is inferred from the marriage returns that the prosperity, 
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which on the whole this country has enjoyed during the last two 
years, has not been diffused amongst all sections of the community, but 
that, speaking generally, it has been experienced principally in the coal 
and iron-mining districts; to a less degree amongst the population 
engaged in the cotton and woollen manufactures, and very little, if 
at all, in the purely agricultural parts. It therefore appears to be 
distinctly proved that directly the labourers obtain any advance in 
wages they call into operation an influence which, sooner or later, 
must exert a tendency again to reduce wages. It is, in fact, clearly 
shown that when wages advance in consequence of an increased 
demand for labour, the number of marriages is sure.to inerease, and 
in this way the supply of labour is certain to be augmented. It can 
be easily shown from very simple economic considerations that as 
long as an advance in wages stimulates an increase of population, not 
only will it be impossible to maintain a permanent augmentation in 
the remuncration of labour, but the condition of the labouring popu- 
lation will very probably deteriorate. Nothing is more certain than 
that in a comparatively thickly-peopled country such as curs, the 
value or cost of food is certain to increase if additional supplies are 
required for an increasing population. This enhancement of cost 
may, of course, be partly counteracted by agricultual improvements 
and by obtaining cheap supplies from foreign countries. But, after 
making full allowance for improved agriculture, and for the influence 
xercised by the importation of food, it will be scarcely disputed that 
the extra demand for many of the commodities of ordinary con- 
sumption has already produced a marked effect in making them more 
expensive. The commodities which have risen most in price are 
those which, from their perishable nature, can be with difficulty 
imported—such as milk, butter, meat, &c. When an extra demand 
for a commodity has to be satisfied entirely from the resources of the 
country itself, a much greater rise in its price ensues, as is proved 
by the extraordinary advance which has taken place in the price of 
coal. It therefore follows that the increase in population, which in 
the present social condition of the people of this country, is sure to 
be stimulated by any advance in wages, reduces the remuneration of 
labour in two distinct ways. In the first place, an increase in the 
supply of labour tends to diminish wages; in the second place, as 
‘population increases, food becomes dearer, the cost of living is 
augmented, and wages possess less purchasing power. 

But, as previously remarked, it is not solely by an increase of 
population that the supply of labour is increased. If some machine 
is invented, or some new method of carrying on industry is intro- 
duced, which enables twenty men to do as much work as before was 
done by one hundred men, it is obvious that the supply of labour, so far 
as a particular trade is concerned, is augmented five-fold. Numerous 
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instances might be given in which labour has been thus economised 
toa most remarkable extent. In fact, the extraordinary increase in 
the production of wealth which has characterised the last twenty 
years, would have been impossible if industry had been carried on 
with its old appliances. Again, quoting Mr. Brassey, it appears that 
Mr. Nasmyth, in his evidence before the Trades Union Commission, 
stated that, by the introduction into his workshops of self-acting 
tools, he was able to dispense with the labour of all that class of men 
who depended upon mere dexterity, and he reduced the number of 
men in his employ by fully one half. 

Numerous instances may also be given of the extent to which 
employers are induced to economise labour by the introduction of 
improved industrial processes when trade is unfavourably affected by 
any such circumstances as a deficiency of raw material or a scarcity 
of labour. Thus it is said: “In their gallant struggles in the diffi- 
cult times following the war in America, our manufacturers developed 
the resources of machinery to a greater extent than 
attempted before, and they succeeded in making a considerable 
reduction in the amount of labour employed.” In consequence of 
the extremely high wages which are prevalent in the United States, 
the Americans are far more interested than we are in England in 
applying machinery with the view of saving labour. Machinery is 
not only far more largely used in agriculture in the United States 
than it is in England, but many of the improvements which we have 
introduced into agricultural implements have been obtained from 
America. I find it stated that, “In the United States the applica- 
tion of labour-saving machinery to agricultural operations is increas- 
ing every year. The number of patents issued for agricultural 
implements was, in 1847, 43; in 1863, 390; in 1864, 563; in 1866, 
L778; and in 1867, 1,800.” It can be scarcely doubted that even 
the comparatively small rise of 2s. or 3s. a week which has taken 
place in the wages of English agricultural labourers since the forma- 
tion of agricultural unions, has already acted as a stimulus to many 
farmers to adopt various means of economising labour, such as the 
employment of more machinery. If the supply of agricultural 
labour in this country should be diminished, as seems not improbable, 
by a large emigration of agricultural labourers, it cannot be doubted 
that the farmers would be prompted to make still greater efforts to 
economise labour, and thus the rise in wages, which would naturally 
result from a diminution in the supply of labour, would be to a con- 
siderable extent counteracted. 

It is made sufficiently clear from such. instances as those just 
enumerated, that an increased production of wealth does not neces- 
sarily cause a proportionate increase in the demand for labour, but, 
on the contrary, it may very possibly happen that the discovery of 


had ever been 
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some machine or some new industrial process may so economise the 
use of labour as to cause the demand for labour to diminish at the very 
time when there is an increase in the production of wealth. It is 
important to bear this in mind, because we are too prone to conclude 
that every class in the community must immediately participate in the 
greater prosperity which is supposed necessarily to accompany an 
increased production of wealth. No doubt the community is bene- 
fited by the invention of improved machinery, but we must 
remember that the advantage thus secured is often accompanied 
by a severe loss to certain classes of labourers. A class of 
labourers may thus find that they are suddenly deprived of the 
pecuniary advantage which they were able to secure from the posses- 
sion of some particular skill. A serious loss may in this way be 
inflicted on certain classes of workmen; they may have to seek some 
new employment in which the skill which they possess, acquired 
after a long and expensive training, is no longer of any use to them. 

The comparatively small extent, however, to which it appears 
the labourers have benefited by a great increase in the produc- 
tion of wealth, is doubtless in a considerable degree due to the 
fact that only a portion of the wealth annually saved or 
accumulated in England is invested in our own industry. Our 
national capital may be regarded as divided into two portions, 
one of which is retained for the maintenance of home industry; the 
other portion is exported, being lent to foreign governments, or 
embarked in various foreign investments, such as railways, mines, 
irrigation works, etc. All that portion of our national capital which 
is thus exported exercises no immediate influence in raising the 
wages of our own labourers. It is for the time, so far as our own 
labour market is concerned, non-existent. Too little consideration is 
generally given to the vast amount of capital which’is thus annually 
drawn away from England. It would be impossible to state the 
exact amount of this drain, but some idea may be formed of its 
magnitude by considering the vast amounts which are annually lent 
by English capitalists to foreign governments. Almost every country 
in Europe spends more than its revenue, and the deficiency is to a 
considerable extent supplied by loans raised in England. 

This excessive expenditure was, in the first instance, caused by the 
example of the imperial government in France, for with the 
establishment of the Second Empire commenced that system of 
rivalry in military armaments which is mainly responsible for the 
great increase in the national debts of almost all European countries. 
It is perfectly well known that England supplies a very consider- 
able proportion of the loans which are raised by such countries as 
Russia, Italy, Turkey, and Egypt. This being the case, we are able 
to form some idea of the extent to which, during the last twenty 
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years, English capital has been exported, instead of being reproduc- 
tively employed in home industry, when it is found that between the 
years 1848 and 1870, the national debt of Russia increased from 
£100,000,000 to £300,000,000, and that of Italy from £30,000,000 
to £285,500,000. Turkey raised her first foreign loan in 1854; 
since that time, by repeatedly borrowing, chiefly in the London 
money market, she has accumulated a debt of £92,000,000. Egypt 
raised her first foreign loan in 1862. In eight years she obtained 
four loans in England, and her debt in 1870 was £36,880,000.! 
Since that time she has been borrowing on even a more extended 
scale. A great amount of English capital has also been invested in 
the loans which were raised by America during the Civil War. 
Again, various industrial enterprises, such as railways, which 
have done so much to stimulate the production of wealth in England, 
have also exercised a powerful influence in causing capital to be 
exported from England. Thus in a few years no less a sum than 
£90,000,000 of English capital was invested in Indian railways. 
Such facts as these induce me to think that the comparatively small 
increase which there has been in the remuneration of labour in this 
country, when compared with the increase in her aggregate wealth, 
may be partly accounted for by the circumstance that only a portion 
of the wealth possessed by England is invested as capital in her own 
industry, and it is this portion which can alone produce any 
immediate effect in raising the wages of her labourers. Probably, 
however, the circumstance that has had the greatest effect in 
retarding an increase in the remuneration of labour is the fact that 
whenever there is an advance in wages, consequent on an increased 
demand for labour, two powerful influences are certain to be brought 
into operation again to reduce wages; for it has been shown that 
additional wages not only stimulate an increase of population, but 
also cause the adoption of various means for economizing labour. 

In attempting to direct attention to an economic question which, 
though one of the utmost importance, has hitherto received but very 
inadequate notice, I do not, of course pretend that I have given by 
any means an exhaustive explanation of the facts to which reference 
has been made. Fuller discussion will, I doubt not, throw much 
more light on the subject. I think, however, that amongst the 
influences which have combined to prevent the increase in the 
remuneration of labour being at all proportionate to the increase in 
the production of wealth, a great effect has been produced by the 
three circumstances to which I have referred, namely, the increase 
in population, the displacement of labour by machinery, and the 
export of capital. 

Henry Fawcett. 


{1) These figures are obtained from Mr. Dudley Baxter's work on “ National Debts.” 
VOL. XV. N.S, G 








EXPERIENCES OF SPIRITUALISM. 


BeING anxious to investigate phenomena of the class termed spiritual, 
I recently accepted an invitation from a lady in London to witness a 
séance at her house. This lady had courteously endeavoured to 
arrange everything in such a manner that we should enjoy the most 
favourable opportunity of seeing and hearing whatever was to be 
heard and seen. The séance had been preceded the evening before 
by a dinney at her house, at which those who were afterwards to sit 
together (excepting the mediums) were present; this being, as she 
explained, a necessary condition to “harmonise” the circle. Har- 
monisation having thus been effected, the séance itself was appointed 
for the next day, the 29th November, at 8.30 p.m. Our own party 
consisted of my wife, a friend, Mr. 8., and myself. The other 
members of the circle were the hostess herself, her daughter-in-law 
(a widow), a Professor, so far of Spiritualistic tendencies as to believe 
himself the recipient of written communications from some external 
agency, a gentleman who is a complete Spiritualist, and three female 
mediums. The hostess I may name Mrs. G., the thorough believer 
Mr. N., while the three mediums may be designated as Mrs. H., D., and 
Bb. The mediun-power in the room, being as three to ten, was there- 
fore very strong; while of the remaining seven persons two were 
already convinced, and one was prepared to be so by previous 
experiences. There remained four unbelievers, ourselves and the 
younger Mrs. G., afterwards alluded to as “ Mary.” 

The first business was to arrange the circle in due order. This was 
done according to instructions received from the spirits in the morn- 
ing. By herself, with a considerable. space around her, sat Mrs. H., 
the medium. The rest were so placed as to form a horse-shoe. First, 
nearest Mrs. H., sat Mr. N., the believer, then our hostess, then the 
Professor, then the younger Mrs. G., afterwards myself, my wife, 
and Mr. 8., the horse-shoe concluding with the two remaining 
mediums. A long trumpet was deposited in the middle. At our 
side of the horse-shoe the chairs were close together, and no one 
could pass between them ; but at the opposite side there was an open 
space which enabled two of the mediums to get up and move about 
convenicntly (if they wished it) in the darkness which ensued. For 
the next step was to exclude every ray of light. The fires had been let 
out; and the lights were now extinguished. A slight chink in a 
window-curtain, which caused great» uneasiness to the mediums, was 
at length closed after some trouble in finding it. Our next duty was 


a somewhat tedious one. The spirits required us to sing; and we 
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were told that they would probably join in our songs. Some very 
lugubrious spiritualistic hymns were accordingly sung very much out 
of tune by two of the party, but we were told that if more voices did 
not join it was useless. At this depressing stage, I proposed that we 
should strike up, “‘ We won’t go home till morning,” or some other 
jovial song. The suggestion was at once accepted by the mediums, 
who said that this description of music would do quite as well. 
Another hymn, however, was sung first, and then followed two 
Scotch airs. The spirits, however, did not lend us any assistance. 
At last the terms exacted of us had been fulfilled, and a faint 
whispering sound was soon heard near Mrs. G., which she at once 
declared to be her son. The sound appeared to come through the 
trumpet, which we had been previously informed the spirits used in 
their conversations with the living. Mrs. G. at once began to con- 
verse With her son’s spirit in an eager tone, with many epithets of 
endearment, “my boy,” ‘my darling,” ete. Her darling had very 
little to tell her, and one of his communications, ‘I was called L., 
after my father’s friend L.,” was of a kind which he need scarcely 
have troubled himself to make to his mother. His widow was present 
for the first time at a séance, and he was told ‘by his mother that Mary 
was there. The reply to this was, “‘ A cloud has passed from me,”’ and 
then “ Mary, have you no word for me ?” was whispered out. But as 
Mary gave no encouragement, this spirit soon desisted. Mrs. H. next 
sawa fair young girl standing by my wife, and thislittle spirit attempted 
to give its name. Many faint and inaudible whispers occurred in the 
attempt. At last the Professor, who requested the spirit to speak to 
him, made out “ Agnes Mary.” What surname? we inquired. A 
long period of indistinct whispering was ended by our suggesting, 
rather than hearing, the name of Russell. A question as to the age 
in which she lived was answered, “the seventeenth century,” and we 
were further informed that she was a daughter of William, Lord 
Russell, who had died young, and had kindly undertaken the guar- 
dianship of my wife twelve years ago. Agnes Mary now paid her 
the dubious compliment of saying that she would become a very 
powerful medium, and declared herself ready to communicate the 
means, which, however, she never did. Repeated inquiries as to the 
precise date of her death and place of intermerit remained unanswered. 
Indeed, all attempts to bring the spirits down from the vague gene- 
talities in which they apparently delight to exact statements on 
matters of fact had the singular effect of reducing them to silence, or 
leading them to whisper in such a manner that the words were 
inaudible. 

Agnes Mary having retired from the scene, after proving unable 
to give the name of a child over whom she declared that she was 
watching, Mrs. H. saw the names of Plato and Socrates written over 
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the Professor’s head, and not only this, but Socrates mm person was 
perceived by her standing near him. Asked to describe him, she 
represented him as clothed in a flowing robe, with a high 
brow, with a pleasant appearance, and of commanding figure, 
above the middle height. Persistent questions from us as to the 
nose were at first unanswered, but at last elicited the reply that it 
was a straight Grecian nose. “It is not Socrates, then,” said Mr. 
N., the believer, who had the advantage over the mediums of being 
well educated. But here another medium took up the tale, and 
declared that he was stretching out his arm with an angry and com- 
manding look, saying that he was Socrates. This name had indeed 
been given through the trumpet, and the medium was certain it was 
the right one. Unfortunately I suggested that Socrates should prove 
his identity—as yet not quite clearly established—by speaking to us 
in Greek. Strange to say, the innocent proposal had the effect of 
entirely shutting the mouth of this otherwise loquacious philosopher, 
and in spite of several inquiries respectfully addressed to him as to 
what he thought of Grote’s History or of his Plato—to which we did 
not exact Greek answers—not a word more could be got out of him. 
Mrs. H. now took care to ‘explain that the spirit might have taken 
the name of Socrates merely because he belonged to his circle, accord- 
ing toa common but most inconvenient habit in the spirit-world. 
We asked if no spirit was near Mr. §., and a voice whispered, 
“George S.”’ What relation? Uncle. Mr. S. said that he had 
had an uncle of this name, and inquired what occupation he had 
followed, to which an answer that was very wide of the mark indeed 
was returned. Having further asked if his father was with hin, he 
received an affirmative answer, but on requesting his uncle to give 
his father’s Christian name, a mere inaudible whisper, often repeated, 
was all the reply he could obtain. He then put a question on a point 
about which he himself was ignorant, namely, whether a female relation, 
whom he had lost sight of, was alive or dead. No answer. Mrs. H. 
said that the spirits did not recognise any such thing as death; they 
only knew of persons being in the spirit-world. The question was 
accordingly framed thus: “Is she in this world or the spirit- 
world?” A loud answer was immediately given, “‘ Not dead,” but 
the next query, “ Where is she?” elicited no response. Now the 
answer “not dead” was a strange one, after the medium’s explicit 
statement that the spirits knew nothing of death; but its perfect 
propriety was revealed to us when our hostess observed that although 
she might be in the spirit-world, yet other spirits would still call her 
“not dead.” Thus the answer was correct in either alternative. 
Another spirit—that of a young lady—was seen near Mr. 8., and he 
brought out by leading questions the facts that her hair was light 
brown, and that one eyelid drooped. No sooner had he mentioned 
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the drooping eyelid than Mrs. G.—who also saw her—exclaimed, “TI 
was just going to say one eye drooped,” and I daresay that lady’s 
lively imagination actually enabled her to see what was described 
after the description. These few specimens are sufficient to indicate 
the general character of the dark séance. It is not necessary to par- 
ticularise the numerous spirits who were seen round about us by the 
mediums, nor to dwell on the touches felt by some of the party. 
Nor is it possible to recollect how often, after successive failures to 
obtain any impressive result, we were told that ‘ the conditions were 
not favourable,” that the spirits could not “ gather up the condi- 
tions,” that it was with the greatest difficulty they spoke at all on this 
occasion, though on others the voices were distinct and loud. If 
only we would come again it would be different. It was Mrs. H.’s 
first séance in that room; how could anything more be expected ? 
The darkness was at length terminated. One of the mediums 
had endeavoured to bring it toa close long before, by saying that 
she heard the spirits say ‘“ slate-writing.” This effort to escape 
further exposure was passed by in silence at the time, but now we 
were told that the spirits might perhaps be pleased to write. This, 
we were assured, was a most satisfactory manifestation, as the writing 
was completely “independent ” (i.e., the medium had nothing to do 
with it). There could be no possible suspicion of fraud here. This 
at any rate was consoling. The slate was to be put under a table, 
and would there receive the writing. My satisfaction was, however, 
a little checked when a small cover, which only concealed the top of 
the table, was removed and a large one, extending to its feet, sub- 
stituted for it; and when the medium’s arm from the elbow was 
inserted under it in such a manner as completely to baffle observa- 
tion. My humble inquiry whether I might watch her hand was 
almost angrily answered in the negative. The spirits, it was said, 
must have complete darkness to write in. Even this condition 
when granted led only to the words “we cannot come” being 
written, and that after the medium had sat about half-an-hour, part 
of the time unwatched by us. Meantime the other medium, 
Mrs. D., had professed herself a physician, gifted with intuitive 
powers of discovering and healing maladies. She could see into 
our physical condition through all integuments. Proceeding to 
exercise her power she thought she could see certain traces of ill- 
health in me, and on my showing great interest in her statement, 
she was with the utmost ease led on by a few guiding questions to 
find distinct evidences of a disease I had never had, and of an opera- 
tion I had never suffered. Intuition did not tell her—as it would 
have told a woman of moderate quickness—that I was fooling her. 
Neither did her insight stand her in better stead with Mr. S., about 
whom she was equally in error. At length she threw herself into 
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an affected trance, which was watched with great solemnity by 
Mrs. G., and pronounced a short discourse, beginning “ We are 
come to say,” on Mr. 8.’s health, and the treatment it required. 

Before proceeding to a few general remarks, I may observe that 
I havé conscientiously endeavoured to qualify myself for speaking 
on this subject, both by attending other séances and by collecting 
information from believers. The other séances—four in number— 
have been singularly barren of results. The first was with Mr. 
Forster, specially recommended by American spiritualists, at his 
own house at New York. Spirits appeared readily enough, but all 
their answers were utterly and absurdly wrong. Nay, I was even 
favoured with a visit from the spirit of a heroine of fiction, for 
having written down both the name of a deceased relation and of 
Diana Vernon, it was the latter who appeared, and was stated by , 
Mr. Forster to be quite ready to communicate. Again, I paid a 
visit during the present year to a lady in England, who is declared 
by other spiritualists to be the very head-centre of their body; a 
lady who sees visions, sees writing in the air, reveals the secrets of 
people’s past lives, and is in all respects a most powerful medium. 
The entertainment she provided for us was in full lamplight. Raps 
certainly occurred; but the sole instance in which they led to any 
interesting result was when the name of a friend who had been 
dead about ten years was spelt out backwards. Believing that the 
medium had been ignorant of my acquaintance with the person thus 
named, I was at first surprised at the occurrence, especially as I could 
not see whence the raps emanated, the table being bare and the 
medium apparently unconcerned. But when shortly afterwards I 
discovered that she had been perfectly well acquainted with my 
friend’s father the mystery was solved; and the solution was the 
more complete because certain test-questions I had put had been 
unanswered, while others of a general character had elicited distinct 
‘aps in reply. Moreover, when I had proceeded to more specific 
inquiries—the answers to which could not be in the mediwm’s mind 
—I had soon been informed that “the spirit was exhausted,” and 
could rap no more. 

Another attempt, on the 2nd December, was at least successful in 
furnishing a specimen of the kind of manifestations by which 
spiritualists are concerned. After sitting in total darkness under 
the mediumship of a young Scotchwoman for an hour or more, the 
table at which we sat—not a heavy one—began to move and to tilt, 
always from the end at which the medium sat. When this had 
heen continued to the extremity of tedium, one of ourselves tilted 
the table in such a manner as to rap out the names of two long- 
departed ancestors. The trick — confessed immediately after 
the restoration of light— was accepted by two spiritualists 
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present as perfectly satisfactory proof of the presence of minds 
other than our own. At another séance, which took place shortly 
before the one first described, the mediums were two gentlemen 
who had recently acquired mediumship, and whose honesty is 
evinced by the fact that in spite of our sitting for two hours round 
a table no phenomena whatever presented themselves. They them- 
selves were the first to confess the failure, but urged that many 
sittings with the same circle were necessary to success. Thus, one 
of them informed me that I ought to sit continuously for three days 
with the lady in whose house I had heard the raps. 

Spiritual manifestations are, in fact, like wills-of-the-wisp, which 
elude the pursuer the more provokingly, the more he chases them. 
He is always told that the most marvellous phenomena happened 
yesterday, or in another room, or under other conditions, or with a 
circle differently composed, or when the medium was in better 
health; but to-day, in this room, under these conditions, with this 
circle, they persistently refuse to show themselves. Thus, it is 
almost a hopeless task to subject them to any rigorous investigation. 
Mediums are never without excuse. Generally speaking, they are 
out of health; and, indeed, it is impossible to move among spiritual- 
istic circles without continually hearing of their sufferimgs from 
exhaustion and debility, so that on medical grounds at least there is 


abundant reason for leaving the spirits to their own world. And, 
then, there is the ever-ready plea of “lying spirits’? whenever 


z 


gross and palpable errors are committed. 

Among the few remarks which these facts suggest, the first—no 
doubt a trite one, yet indispensable—has reference to the extra- 
ordinary credulity of the spiritualists. Not only do they greedily 
accept jugglery as manifestations of spirits, but jugglery of the 
most vulgar order at once imposes on them. The three mediums at 
the séance described were far, indeed, from being ingenious deceivers. 
Clever women, with the favourable conditions they enjoyed—a dark 
room and a circle whose names were known to them—could have 
done far better. But the spiritualistic mind falls a victim to the 
most patent frauds. Whispers, heard in a room from which every 
ray of light has been shut out, are to them a convincing proof of 
the presence of spirits. Raps, which can easily be produced by 
human agency, are at once conceived to emanate from our disembodied 
friends. Tiltings of tables, on which a number of human hands 
have been placed, are supposed to convey messages from exalted 
intelligences, without a pretence of inquiry whether such tiltings 
might not occur even among strictly honourable people by uninten- 
tional movements; to say nothing of imposture. 

But another and less obvious inference is that of the extraordinary 
credulity of the mediums. Mr. Herbert Spencer has noticed the 
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usual co-existence of the credulous and the lying disposition, and his 
view is confirmed by the characteristics of this class. Looking 
for certain dispositions and modes of behaviour among. their 
audiences, they are at once thrown off their guard when met by 
experimental tests. Indeed, these artless creatures can be led by 
any one who can command his countenance to commit themselves, or 
rather the spirits, to any propositions he pleases to suggest. We 
have seen how readily Mr. Forster summoned Diana Vernon from the 
rasty deep. Now, during all the séance, this eminent medium was 
endeavouring to guess at our past histories—what relations we had 
lost, what country we were of, and so forth; and had any of his very 
numerous guesses been right, had we betrayed emotion at the 
presence of any one of the spirits he saw, he would have gone on, 
guided by our interest, to further particulars about them. So it was 
at the dark séance above described. I have said that the communi- 
cations were begun by whispers which no one could understand. 
Let but any anxious spiritualist, catching at these sibilant sounds, 
translate them into the name of a dear friend and ask “Is it so and 
so?” he will be told it is, and will no doubt receive unspeakably 
comforting revelations. But let the careful inquirer suggest an 
imaginary name, and proceed to add to this name imaginary 
attributes, and the “manifestation” will come quite as readily at his 
bidding. There is little fear, provided that he simulates sufficient 
interest, of the mediums detecting him. Their intelligence is but 
slightly above that of their dupes. Lay a trap for them, and they 
will straightway fall into it. 

It is no doubt because they are not thus tested, because imaginative 
persons go with open hearts and eager ears, and suggest nothing to 
the mediums but what is true, that we have so many stories— 
some from credible persons—of the astonishing information, on 
matters supposed to be quite unknown to the mediums, which they 
have received from the spirit-world. Nothing results more clearly 
from an examination of these alleged marvels than the extreme 
untrustworthiness of evidence, even when not given by untrust- 
worthy persons. <A slight change, an incidental omission, a failure 
to take ail the circumstances into account, may completely deprive 
us of the clue to an alleged supramundane event. Imagine, for 
example, that the report of the séance above described had emanated 
from spiritualistic sources. We should have had the whole category 
of spirit-voices, spirit-touches, spirit-lights, and appearances of 
_ Spirits themselves; while it would no doubt have been added that 
communications were made which could not possibly be known to the 
mediums. Indeed, the last point was actually urged by Mrs. G. in 
opposition to our scepticism, and that, notwithstanding the fact that 
one of the three had been in constant communication with her for 
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some time past. Another illustration will show still more plainly 
the facility with which facts are perverted by foregone conclusions. 
It rests on the authority of a gentleman who happens to combine 
accuracy with spiritualism. A certain medium professed his inten- 
tion of writing under spirit-influence. He asked this gentleman to 
bring hima pencil and paper. The pencil was brought, and the 
gentleman went to fetch a sheet of paper, turning his back on the 
medium. On his return from another portion of the room he saw the 
pencil fall to the ground, and the medium with his arms upstretched, 
and his eyes fixed upon the ceiling. On looking upwards he 
discovered the name “ Samuel” written on the ceiling. The medium 
had then been staying three weeks in the house. Now what was the 
spiritualistic version of this simple occurrence, derived from another 
source? That the medium while holding a pencil, had it suddenly 
snatched out of his hands; that it was carried aloft by unseen 
influence, and that after writing “Samuel” it descended to the 
ground. ‘The all-important fact of the medium’s long residence in 
the house was omitted, not from deliberate untruthfulness, but from 
absence of any suspicion of trickery. And when one at first sight 
unaccountable marvel thus vanishes into nothing under the withering 
touch of literal exactness, how many others might not share a 
similar fate if we could subject them to a like investigation ? 

Nor is this true only of the modern wonders alleged by spiritualists ; 
it applies equally to the ancient wonders alleged by other authorities. 
Finding, as we do, that positive falsehood is still rampant, that 
credulous acceptance of fantastic theories and unsifted statements is 
still prevalent, that the most improbable events are believed on the 
smallest possible evidence, how can it be reasonably doubted that 
similar causes must have produced similar effects in former ages ? 
Not to dwell, as is often done, on the more scientific character of our 
own age—for experience shows that the spread of scientific 
knowledge may fail to shake unscientific habits of thought—it is 
sufficient to urge that the totally undisciplined minds of bygone 
races were not likely to furnish evidence of a more trustworthy 
nature than that now offered by men constantly subjected to the 
critical spirit of our age. It is hard to understand,—or would be 
hard were not flagrant incongruities so common—how the same 
individuals can reject with scorn the statements of spiritualists, yet 
receive with faith the equally incredible statements which form part 
of their religious creed. Evidence offered by many witnesses, whose 
names are known, who have positively seen what they describe, who 
may be personally questioned, whose untruths, if any, may be 
detected, they do not even deem worthy of examination. Evidence 
offered by single witnesses, whose names are unknown or doubtful, 
who are beyond the reach of all inquiry, whose untruths, if any, 
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there are no means of detecting, they believe even without examina- 
tion. To assert that a lady floats in the air is ridiculous; to assert 
that a man walked on the water is quite credible. To believe that 
spirits return to us is a sign of folly; to believe that after actual 
death human beings were restored to life is rational religion. Angels 
might descend to converse with prophets; spirits cannot descend to 
converse with their dearest friends. That a table should be moved 
in some inexplicable way is not to be believed; that a sea or a river 
should be cleft in twain is not to be doubted. It might almost be 
maintained that the readiness with which the public accepts the 
marvellous and the inexplicable, varies directly as it is ‘ill-attested. 
For not only is the testimony offered by spiritualists immeasurably 
stronger, both in kind and in amount, than that on which the orthodox 
miracles repose, but it conforms far more closcly to scientific con- 
ditions, being offered in order to prove, not exceptional prodigies, 
wrought by exceptional men, in opposition to the laws of nature, but 
phenomena of every-day occurrence, subject to their own laws, which, 
if not fully ascertained, are no less constant than those of the 
material world. The Churchman says, “extraordinary events hap- 
pened once, under conditions that will never recur.”’ The spiritualist 
says, “extraordinary events happen daily, under certain conditions, 
and will always happen when those conditions are fulfilled.” Any 
argument, then, that is used against the latter, tells with hundredfold 
force against the former.’ 

Wrong as the spiritualist may be, he yet offers something which 
science may take hold of and investigate. And, putting the pro- 
fessional mediums with their transparent trickery out of the 
question, there remains much which is deserving of such investiga- 
tion. Mesmerism and its attendant phenomena, such as the power of 
one person’s will over another, automatic muscular movements, the 
writing of words or phrases unexpected or unthought of by the 
writer, are alleged phenomena which, if true, may be expected to 
repay a careful study. Nothing can be more unphilosophical than 
the offhand rejection of all testimony relating to this class of 
facts, merely because they do not fall within the limits of our every- 
day experience. We have not yet explored every corner of the 
universe, nor do we know what surprises may still be in store for us. 
There is a line between phenomena contrary to our experience, and 
phenomena beyond it, though the line may not be always easy to discover. 
For instance, when we are told of human bodies floating unsupported 
in the air, the assertion is irreconcilable with a well-known law, and 
the probabilities are infinite in favour of mendacity or delusion on 
the part of the relator. But when we hear of one person being able, 


(1) See the obverse of this ingeniously argued in an exccllent little book, by M. Py 
‘* Hints for the Evidences of Spiritualism.” 
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without word or gesture, to control the actions of another, this 
alleged fact, though it may lie beyond our personal experience, is not 
in direct contradiction to it. Again, though most people when 
writing, consciously direct their pens, there is no positive conflict 
with ascertained law if some people write without that direction. 
Whether they be true or not—a question which I will leave sub 
judice—the evidences of unsuspected witnesses to such occurrences 
may fairly cause us to suspend our judgment. He who should 
decline to do so might with equal propriety disbelieve somnambulism 
because he has never himself seen a somnambulist. 

No doubt it is most unfortunate for the cause of impartial 
investigation that all such things have become almost irrevocably 
mixed up with the spiritualistic creed. A double obstacle to the 
ascertainment of truth is thus created. Rational men are indisposed 
to look into evidence presented by those who betray such hopeless 
inability to discriminate between adequate and inadequate proof of 
facts, between unintelligible realities and commonplace imposture. 
And, as a further difficulty, attention is directed to the wrong 
quarter; under the names of spirit-writing and clairvoyance there is 
established a pretended intercourse with other spheres, and instead of 
seeking for further instruction on human psychology, we are 
encouraged to look for revelations from a higher order of beings. 
That a subject so pursued should yield no scientific results is not to 
be wondered at. Not direct enlightenment, in the form of instruc- 
tions otherwise unattainable by the mind of man, but indirect 
enlightenment, in the form of new facts concerning human nature 
leading to enlarged philosophic theories, is the consequence 
legitimately to be expected from experiments of this kind ; while it 
is an indispensable condition that those who conduct them should be 
as free as the constitution of the mind permits from theories formed 
apart from facts, that they should be influenced neither by 
professional interest nor by desire to astonish, and that they should 
scrupulously guard against bias, either favourable or unfavourable to 
any given results of their inquiries. 
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BANKING. 


Avr different intervals, and especially at the present time, it is very 
natural that the subject of Banking should be brought into more 
prominent notice. The generation of legislators by whom the Act 
of 1844 was arranged is passing away. The ranks also of the 
contemporary generation of business men, by whom every provision 
in that act was carefully scanned, and eagerly debated, are greatly 
thinned. A few honoured and respected names, names of men who 
bore the brunt of that stern strife, still linger among us; but the 
natural course of events has moved almost all those who remain, 
from a position of active energy to one of well-deserved repose. 
New men arise, new facts come up, new difficulties have to be 
coniended with. Business extends, expands, and reaches farther and 
farther in every direction, and at every moment; and we can no 
more expect our Banking system than any other part of our social 
system to be exempt from change. The names of two works on 
the subject of banking are mentioned below.’ Very dissimilar 
in every respect, though beth in their way capable of affording 
considerable instruction to those who will study them, they 
mark the great differences in the position of banking in this 
country and in France; differences at least as great and as decided 
as those in habits, customs, and modes of life which strike the 
ordinary observer the moment he crosses the channel.’ The great 
«‘Enquéte sur les Principes et les Faits généraux qui regissent la 
Circulation monetaire et fiduciaire ” shows, among other matters, that 
at the time when the inquiry was made, the popular ideas on banking 
were still in France in that rudimentary stage in which currency 
questions occupy an undue prominence ; and also that the volcanic 
influences which for three quarters of a century have prevented the 
formation or the existence of a stable government, have likewise 
prevented the growth of that mutual confidence between man and 
man, on which alone an extensive and complete banking system can 
be founded. The six great volumes occupied with that inquiry 
contain, among much that is uninteresting and much that is purely 
theoretic, a store of information on the monetary matters of France 
which is without a parallel elsewhere. 

The reference which Mr. Bagehot has made to the constitution 
of the Bank of France will render it desirable to give a passing 
glance to the information which the Enquéte supplies on that 

(1) “Enquéte sur les Principes et les Faits généraux qui régissent la Circulation, 
monétaire et fiduciaire,” 1865. Paris, Imprimerie Imperiale, 1867. (6 Tomes.) 


“Lombard Street: A Description of the Money Market,’ by Walter Bagehot. 
London, King & Co. 1873. 
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head, while pursuing the thread of his remarks. Otherwise we 
must be content with one or two general observations condensed 
from the immense mass. Mr. Bagehot, whose volume deserves 
very careful attention, brings great and unusual qualifications to 
the work he has undertaken. A skilled and well-known writer 
on economic matters, well accustomed to express his opinions in 
terse and carefully chosen words, the subject in which he writes 
is very familiar to him. And it is one in which, above all others, 
a practical knowledge is the first, the second, and the chief 
desideratum. 

The commencement of the prosperity of the country banking system 
of England is to be found in their power of issuing bank notes. 
Unimportant as the country note issues are at the present date, when 
compared with the vast amounts of deposits held by those same banks, 
the time has been, and that within the memory of some still living, 
when country notes played a very different and a very influential 
part in the business of banking. There are many persons now who 
scarcely ever see a country bank note. ‘ Money ” to them is repre- 
sented by cheques and sovereigns. When they have a debt to pay to 
the butcher or the baker, they draw a cheque for the amount. The 
butcher or the baker sends this cheque to his banker; an entry in 
the bank ledgers, a “set off” against some other account, arranges 
the matter, and the transaction is complete. But it was far other- 
wise in the early years of the century. Then, the ordinary way of 
carrying on this sort of business was to obtain a supply of 
“money ” from the banker, and to dribble it out to the recipients. 
“Money ” in those days rarely meant “ gold” or cheques ; it meant 
the notes, the “ promises to pay ” of the Bank of England and the 
country banker. No doubt the idea of gold was at the bottom of this 
paper circulation. The note contained a pledge to pay a pound, or a 
guinea, or a fixed number of these coins. No doubt a certain number 
of golden guineas were to be had at a price; but, during a great 
part of the long period of the Bank of England restriction, no one, 
as a matter of fact, expected to receive the whole value for his notes in 
the shape of coin. Though much of Mr. Mushet’s inference on the 
results to the fundholder from the state of the currency are disputable, 
yet the estimate he gives of the value of the paper currency compared 
with the market price of gold, from the years 1800 to 1821, shows 
beyond question a very considerable depreciation in the value, that 
is the purchasing power, of the paper in circulation at various 
periods during that time. That some of the country note circula- 
tion was unsound was indisputable. That much of it was entirely 
sound is equally certain. That it assisted in carrying the country 
through a period of struggle, difficulty, and anxiety is a recognised 
fact; and also, what is less generally understood, that it assisted 
more than anything else in building up the credit of that banking 
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system to which, with all its defects, and all its shortcomings, the 
country owes, not only so much of its present prosperity, but, 
as Mr. Bagehot has very ably pointed out, so much of its power of 
adaptation to the varying wants of the time. 


Other countries have great resources—other countries probably’ 


possess, man for man, head for head, greater stores of gold coin, 
of money in silver, perhaps even of bullion—but the rapid transfer 
of ready money in ordinary business requirements, with the facilities 
so given for carrying on extended commerce and for internal im- 
provements, is in this respect confined to our own country, and 
to those which have adopted and been able to employ banking 
institutions similar to those of Great Britain. It is in this power 
that the facility of ready adaptation to the wants of the time, which 
marks Great Britain, particularly lies. It is banking that is the 
mainspring of the business of the country. 


‘‘English capital runs as surely and instantly where it is most wanted, and 
where there is most to be made of it, as water runs to find its level. 

“This efficient and instantly-ready organization gives us an enormous 
advantage in competition with less advanced countries—less advanced, that 
is, in this particular respect of credit. In a new trade English capital is 
instantly at the disposal of persons capable of understanding the new oppor- 
tunities and making good use of them. In countries where there is little 
money to lend, and where that little is lent tardily and reluctantly, enter- 
prising traders are- long kept back, because they cannot at once borrow the 
capital, without which skill and knowledge are useless. All sudden trades 
come to England, and in so doing often disappoint both rational probability 
and the predictions of philosophers. The Suez Canal is a curious case of this. 
All predicted that the canal would undo what the discovery of the passage to 
India round the Cape effected. Before that all Oriental trade went to ports in 
the south of Europe, and was thence diffused through Europe. That London 
and Liverpool should be centres of East Indian commerce is a geographical 
anomaly, which the Suez Canal, it was said, would rectify. ‘The Greeks,’ 
said M. de Tocqueville, ‘the Styrians, the Italians, the Dalmatians, and the 
Sicilians are the people who will use the canal, if any use it.’ But on the 
contrary, the main use of the canal has been by the English. None of the 
nations named by Tocqueville had the capital, or a tithe of it, ready to build 
the large screw steamers which alone can use the canal profitably. Ultimately 
these plausible predictions may or may not be right, but as yet they have been 
quite wrong, not because England has rich people—there are wealthy people 
in all countries—but because she possesses an unequalled fund of floating 
money, which will help in a moment any merchant who sees a great prospect 
of new profit.”—Lombard Street, p. 15. 


There is another instance, as remarkable in its way, of the manner 
in which new trades, new forms of business, come to England. The 
manufacture of telegraphic cables is a new form of industry; and up 
to the present time, though foreign competitors have been anxious to 
obtain a share of the business, no important deep-sea line has been 
constructed out of this country. 

Take France for an example of a different state of things. How 
marvellous has been and is the manner in which France has met 
that terrible fine imposed on her by the conqueror! With the 
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wounds inflicted by foreign foes, and, worse still, by internal strife, 
still gaping, still unhealed—with a greater evil still, with an un- 
settled form of government, a form which but represents the 
transient tenure of a passing vote—that country has recently shown 
an ability to provide the means of paying an enormous sum, which 
has aroused the warmest admiration. Unlikely as it may seem, had 
the credit institutions of France been in a more complete, in a more 
perfect form—had the savings of the people not existed so largely 
in the hidden hoard, in the contents of the caisse forte, as well as in 
the shape of permanent investments in foreign securities—it is pro- 
bable that the trade of that country would have experienced a shock 
far greater than it has done from the great disarrangement of the 
monetary system. But the money employed for the vast payments 
to Germany has not been really commercial money. It has not been 
to any great extent the money which would otherwise have been 
turned over in trade. It has but in a limited sense been money 
abstracted from the circulating medium of the country at all. It was 
money industriously earned, carefully stored, drawn at last from the 
“ stocking-end,” from the fixed investments in foreign bonds, by a 
feeling partly of patriotism, partly of a prudent inclination to take 
advantage of a Government security at a very low price.’ Nor is 
this power of rapid recuperation anything new to France. <A quarter 
of a century ago, when the then settled and sober form of govern- 
ment passed through a brief convulsion, first into a hectic republic, 
and then into a military empire, the slight effect which those changes 
had on the permanent prosperity of the country is well known. 

The writer of these pages was led, both by inquiries and observations 
made on the spot at that time, to the conviction that the injury to 
the commercial prosperity of the country would be but transient. 
The great industries of the country were, broadly speaking, entirely 
independent of any credit on an extended scale. The circulation 
was not, to any appreciable degree, dependent on mutual confidence. 
It was coin, not credit, that was exchanged. And on the coin, it 
was but the stamp that was altered. The course of events justified 
the conviction. Within the last twenty years the credit institutions 
of the Empire have, it is quite true, brought on some change. Vast 

(1) Although it is difficult to accept without hesitation all the inferences drawn by 
M. Bonnet in his article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, of the 18th of July, on “Le 
paiement de l’indemnit¢ Prussienne,” as to the comparative capability of England and 
France to meet a heavy demand on their resources, or in his calculation as to the 
profits -of Foreign trade as the source whence, in his opinion, two-fifths of the 
Indemnity have been paid; yet his remarks on the thriftiness of the French people, and 
the want of the same virtue in England, deserve careful attention. If Sir R. Peel's 
estimate, cited by M. Bonnet, is a dependable one, as most of the estimates made by 
that great statesman were, that one person in England in 1841 out of every five, spent 
the whole of his income, and the remainder put by something; it is greatly to be feared 
that the proportion of thrifty persons in this country has largely diminished since that 


time. If a conjecture may be hazarded it would be that now these proportions are 
reversed, and that only one person out of five puts by any important part of his income. 
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has been the amount of alteration of appearance in many a chef lieu 
of a department since. The antiquary mourns, and joins his regrets 
with the historian, who would rather see an original structure in 
ruins than the most “conscientious restoration.” But, after all, 
these alterations are rarely the result of an internal re-organization 
like those of English cities. They have been the works of the 
prefects, not of the people. They mark, in most instances, increased 
magnificence of municipalities rather than increased requirements of 
manufacturers. The money with which they were carried out scarcely 
represents, in any sense, a floating balance; it is rather a portion of 
the same fund which has supplied the requirements of Germany, 
drawn out of its seclusion and repose by a very similar inducement. 
It is true that the trade of France has greatly expanded within the 
last twenty years; the statement most easily cited is in the careful 
« Annuaire de Economie Politique” of M. Maurice Block, which 
shows that the main importations nearly doubled between the years 
1857-59 and 1867-69. Still, in what a rudimentary condition 
banking is in France may be learned by a reference to the “ Enquéte 
Monétaire”’ generally, or to the smaller volume by M. Jules Le Cesne.' 
One fact alone will speak more than volumes. At this date of writing, 
the private deposits in the Bank of France are less than a twelfth 
part, and the public and private deposits conjointly little more than 
a tenth, of the note circulation. In the Bank of England, the 
private deposits bear a very high proportion, if they are not greater, 
and public and private together generally exceed the note circu- 
lation. It is true, of course, that these proportions fluctuate, and 
the forced paper circulation of France makes a special difference at 
this date. Still, at no time have the deposits in the Bank of France 
borne anything like so high a proportion to the note circulation as 
the corresponding amounts in England, leaving out of the question 
the vast amounts held by other bankers in England, to which there 
is no parallel in France. Even so recently as 1871, the Bank of 
France, with all its privileges, had only sixty branches open in the 
provinces. The small number of these branches, when compared 
with the extent of the English, and still more of the Scotch pro- 
vincial banks, points out how small a hold banking has yet on 
France. 

This difference, the existence or non-existence of a visible form of 
credit, means a very great deal in practical matters, and it is the 
want of a provincial note circulation which, beyond doubt, has 
prevented a sound system of provincial banking from springing up 
in France. 

The country note in England had the weight of the per- 
sonal position of the issuer to back it. The country banker is 
generally a centre of the life of his district. He is a justice of the 


(1) “La Circulation monétaire et fiduciaire.’’--Jules Le Cesne. Paris. 1865. 
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peace, a churchwarden, a mayor, a patron of local charities, a 
promoter of local efforts in all forms. This is rather the description 
of the old style of private banker than of the joint-stock bank 
manager. But he also inherits and profits by the traditions of the 
past; and, in places where the joint-stock system has been success- 
fully planted for years, occupies a portion of the position of his 
predecessor. It is this, the personal credit of the provincial banker, 
which the old paper circulation represented. It may well be called 
the old, for, in many points, there is a vast difference between the 
use made of the modern and of the old note issue. In the old system, 
that is, in the system which grew up during the period of the bank 
restriction, bankers conducted their “operations,” to use a somewhat 
grandiose word, to a great extent, by the issue of their own notes. 
This was rendered possible by two different and somewhat opposing 
causes. Persons would take a banker’s notes when they would not 
trust him with their cash. To go te a bank and make a deposit 
there requires the conjunction of several things. In the first place 
it requires an effort—a consumption of time. In the next, there 
was nothing to show for the deposit when made, except an entry in 
a book. Further, some obstacle, however slight, was interposed 
between depositing the money and the power of resuming it again. 
It is by no means so easy a thing to withdraw a deposit as to get rid 
of a bank note. A man living at a distance from the town in which 
his banker lived might hear, in the market, some discredit cast on 
his banker’s standing. It might take a day, and perhaps a day not 
easily spared, to ride or drive over to the place and claim the money. 
But m the case of the note issued, as Mr. Bagehot has well put it, 
the person to whom it was paid was perfectly passive. He had nothing 
to do but to receive it; and this he did the more readily because 
he had very good reason to believe that some one else would receive 
it again from him. For, at that period, owing to the Bank Restric- 
tion Act, there was absolutely a scarcity ef the circulating medium 
in Great Britain. Gold still for some years continued to be coined, 
but coined only in small and increasingly diminished quantities. 
The stream of the precious metal, dammed up, if not absolutely 
choked at its fount, at last actually ceased altogether. In 1797, the 
year of the Bank Restriction, there was coined, according to “ Mar- 
shall’s Digest”’—that most valuable storehouse of information— 
about two millions of sovereigns, and in the next year nearly three ; 
but after this date the amount steadily declined, till in 1807, 1812, 
1814, 1815, and 1816 there was absolutely no coinage at all. Mar- 
vellous as it may seem to us now, at that time the Mint, as we thus 
see, took a three years’ holiday. 

Meanwhile a steady and heavy demand for the operations of 
the war tended to draw gold continually from this country. Nor 


was it wonderful that the operations of the mint should cease. 
VOL, XV. N.S. it 
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Coining was an expensive amusement for a nation when, as in 
the paroxysms of the war, every guinea issued was immediately 
worth twenty-five shillings. This will be found narrated in 
Ricardo’s able remarks, proving that the “high price of bullion 
was a proof of the depreciation of bank notes,” and recorded in 
Mushet’s tables on the fluctuations in the value of the currency. 
Lord King’s letter to his tenants in 1811, requiring payment of his 
rents in cash, not in Bank of England notes, gives further details 
now of an historical value. This cause, the second, but almost if not 
quite equal in importance to the first, explains why, during the 
period when country banks were first founded in England, they 
sprang up with such rapidity. They really satisfied in a great 
degree a public want. They supplied, though imperfectly, an actual 
requirement, and as such they were hailed with satisfaction by a 
large part of the community. The rapid increase in the number of 
country banks was very remarkable. In 1797 they were two hundred 
and thirty in number. By 1805 they had increased to five hundred 
and seventeen.’ The liveliest description of the way in which 
this happened is to be found in the works of a writer now but 
little read. The generation that will soon arise may perhaps 
scarcely know the name of Harriet Martineau as a writer on 
economic subjects. But those, and their number was once great, 
though now yearly thinned by the relentless hand of Time, to whom 
her brilliant power of description and well-chosen illustrations 
brought continued pleasure, will remember in the little tale of 
* Berkeley the Banker,” the whole history of the establishment, the 
fortunes, the reverses of a country bank. The manner in which 
“paper” supplied the place of gold at that period is completely traced 
out in the story ; and the method in which the system worked is most 
ingeniously elucidated. But local reputations, local influences, are 
no longer the powers in the State that they once were. And with 
this state of things also the small provincial private banker, whose 
existence was bound up with his note issues, has passed away also. 
To those private bankers now remaining in the country the note 
issues are probably the least part of their business. 

A greater man, too, than the country private banker has begun to 
feel that his days are numbered. The London private bankers, as 
Mr. Bagehot warns them, are a diminishing body. Fresh accessions 
being impossible, the course of time must inevitably, in England as 
in Scotland, rank them with the past. Associative enterprise, with 
its countless ramifications, in time will win the day. It will be well 
if the new order of things is leavened and influenced by the honour- 
able traditions of the past. 

Among more recent events affecting Lombard Street, it is to be 


(1) Note to Lord Liverpool’s remarks on Paper Currency, reprinted by Lord Over- 
stone in 1857. 
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regretted that the alterations in the Act of 1844, proposed this year, 
were made in the form they assumed, and that having been made, 
the measure embodying them was withdrawn in such a manner that 
the country lost the benefit of the discussion which would have 
taken place had the bill been more completely considered. To make, 
as was proposed, the power of suspending the Act dependent on the 
foreign exchanges being favourable to this country, would have 
involved those to whom the practical carrying out of the measure 
was delegated in considerable difficulty. How were the foreign 
exchanges to have been estimated, supposing some to have been 
favourable, some adverse? Was Amsterdam to be set against Paris 
—Hamburg against New York? Would a majority have settled 
the point? Nor would the rate of exchange in itself alone have 
been a proof of the course of bullion to or from any country. You 
may have, as has been experienced, a flow of gold to a foreign 
country when the rate of exchange would lead you to expect that 
the current would have been the other way. Nowadays, also, there 
is not time to work on the foreign exchanges during a panic by 
raising the Bank of England rate. The march of events is too rapid 
for that now. After a while the high Bank rate will have an effect, 
and will attract money here. When the Bank rate rises above 
5 per cent. a distinct effect is produced on the dealings of some, 
probably more or less on all, of our foreign correspondents. But this 
is the work of time—a month or more, perhaps. And in the old 
days, as we must call them, of 1847 and 1857, a crisis lasted a month 
or more, and there was time to influence the foreign exchanges. 
But things are quite different now. In 1866 one day was suffi- 
cient to absorb the banking reserve of the Bank of England. It 
may be said such a crisis as 1866 will never occur again, such 
colossal credit will never be annihilated in one day as then. But 
we must beware of attaching too much importance to the in- 
fluence of individual houses. The whole nature of our banking 
has undergone a change during the last few years, and that 
change is certain to be reflected in the crisis of the moment. 
Immense liabilities have been accumulated without providing any 
reserves in proportion. Any crisis must have a very different effect, 
must proceed far more rapidly now than in years gone by. Nor 
is it by any means certain that the power of suspending the Act 
of 1844 will calm the troubled waters at once. The spell seems to 
work less swiftly, if it retains the same efficacy. ‘‘ Open Sesame”’ is 
not as readily obeyed as of old. Some such power may be needful, 
but this is not all that is needed now. Take the history of the last 
three crises. Take the history of the periods of comparative 
quiescence between these crises. Both teach us the same lesson. 
Both show the same influence at work. An increased intensity of 
demand with a smaller proportionate supply, with a reserve smaller 
H2 
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in proportion to the demands which might be made on it. Thus, in 
1847, 8 per cent was the maximum, and for thirty-three days. Those 
who are old enough now to remember that period will remember also 
the sort of horror expressed that the Bank rate should ever have 
reached such a terrible point, and the relief experienced when that 
month was over. But in 1857, 8 per cent. was not sufficient, 10 per 
cent. was necessary, and for forty-five days, nearly half as long again. 
In 1866, 10 per cent. was again the maximum, for ninety-six days, 
more than twice as long as in 1857. Now take the periods between 
the crisis. Between 1847 and 1857, 7 per cent. was once charged, 
and for twenty-one days only. ‘This was the maximum. But 
between 1857 and 1866 7 per cent. was charged eleven times, 
and for two hundred and thirty-five days; 8 per cent. seven times, 
and for one hundred and fifty days; 9 per cent. twice, and for 
seventy-seven days. Since 1866 we have hardly yet entered on the 
period of pressure which usually follows at some distance after a 
crisis, but recent events have shown a decided tendency towards the 
maintenance of high rates. The figures cited show beyond any 
question that it is only the increased competition for the available 
reserve of ready money which raises the rate so frequently and so 
sharply. For, contemporaneously with these events, the whole 
modern system of Deposit Banking has been gradually rising into 
operation. Meanwhile the banking reserve of the country generally 
has not increased in proportion. Between the high rates are intervals 
of a lower pressure, when immediate demand drops off. All this is 
beyond question due to the fact that with an increase of liabilities 
there has not grown up an increased banking reserve. It is pro- 
verbial that “‘ what is everyone’s business” is no one’s business, and 
so, curiously, it is in Banking. There are about four hundred in 
all of individual firms and separate joint stock companies carrying 
on the business of Banking in the United Kingdom and Ireland. 
No single one of these bankers feels that a higher duty lies on him 
than to provide for his own wants exactly as he always has done. 
No doubt he has a sense of individual responsibility and acts up to it, 
But of any share ina general responsibility he does not dream, and he 
is not likely. His house of business is one of four hundred. And 
what house of business, what man, in business or out of it, thinks 
anything of the four-hundredth part of any responsibility. To 
increase the balance of the firm or of the company with the Bank of 
England is the utmost that any man can think needful, or indeed 
can do, at the present time. But that reserve, besides being the 
cistern from which the banking world as at present constituted must 
draw its only supplies, is not only the sole banking reserve, but is 
also the sole reserve for a large portion of the Bank of England note 
circulation. There is no need to be an alarmist in these matters. 
The danger is one which can be provided against, without any vast 
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difficulty, if only the need of providing against it is adequately 
understood. A comparatively trifling contribution from each bank 
in the country would supply a very adequate reserve. The individual 
sacrifice of profit would be but small. Were it possible to exhibit 
such matters in the form of an account, it would almost certainly 
be found that such an arrangement would, by the stability so pro- 
vided, produce in the long run a great and marked economy. Some 
measure of this sort, rather than an increased facility for the 
suspension of the Act of 1844 in times of pressure, would form the 
best provision against the troubles of a panic. 

Of all courses the maintenance of a cash reserve at an amount 
comparatively so small that it is insufficient to provide stability, is 
the most costly and the most useless. The interest on the sum so held, 
and this in any case must be very large, is absolutely lost, without 
obtaining the objects which a reserve is intended to provide. Ihe 
amount of the Bankers’ balances with the Bank of England have 
recently been published by order of the House of Commons in con- 
tinuation of the Return of 1857. The amounts are large in them- 
selves, and occasionally exceed the banking reserve of the Bank of 
England. It must be remembered that these are the reserves not 
of London alone, but also of Great Britain and Ireland. Except 
the cash bankers hold in their tills, there are no other reserves 
of ready money than those indicated in this Return in the United 
Kingdom. And behind the London bankers stand the English 
country bankers, with liabilities considerably greater in the aggre- 
gate than those of London itself. And in close connection with 
the same reserve are the large amounts held in Scotland and 
Ireland. All British business, in fact, turns on the same pivot; the 
whole, in reality, hinges on the same mechanism. Who can wonder 
if at times that mechanism becomes deranged, and that pivot seems 
scarcely able to bear the momentum of the mighty pulsations of 
which it is the centre? If the speed at which the engine worked 
was always equable, if the demands on it were uniform, or regulated 
by simple and easily calculated causes, the management would still 
be difficult. But the reality presents difficulties far more formidable. 
So many opposed, and apparently conflicting causes, domestic and 
foreign, may all centre in the same result, a pressure on the Bank of 
England. 

Mr. Bagehot has explained, and with great felicity, the reasons 
why the ultimate reserve of English bankers has become kept with 
the Bank of England. Legislative interference in the first instance, 
custom in the next, has produced this. It is the recognised, the 
traditional method of conducting business, that the reserves of 
British bankers should be kept with the Bank of England. A 
supremacy has thus been given to that bank. Such a supremacy 
of one bank over the rest is not what would have been expected to 
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exist. A democracy is the natural form of administration in 
mercantile matters. It is only pressure from without, and an 
overwhelming pressure, which will lead mercantile potentates, the 
men of all others jealous of control within that body to which 
they belong, to accept a monarch. And such a monarch the Bank 
of England is and has been. Has been, perhaps, in one sense in a 
more marked sense than is. Yet only in one sense. There are now 
individual English banks with private banking liabilities at least 
as large, though there is no bank with greater total liabilities of 
capital, circulation, and deposits together. Even if there were such, 
existing power and the vast force of tradition confer on the Bank 
of England advantages which no other institution enjoys, Alone in 
England for many years, possibly alone in Great Britain, the Great 
Bank in Threadneedle-street possessed the advantage of limited 
liability. Alone, of all banks, for the Bank of England there isa 
charmed existence. It has become an axiom in English politics, 
in English business life, in English social life, that the Bank of 
England cannot be broken. The vast power which such a position 
confers has generally been ably employed and always very honourably 
employed. No suspicion of party mancuvre, no suspicion of personal 
pique, has ever darkened any act of the Bank. Of errors in past 
times it may be accused, but of wilful injustice, never. This is one 
of the great secrets of power of the Bank Direction. The adminis- 
tration of the Bank of France is arranged on a plan very dissimilar, 
and very characteristic of French méthods of action. Such an organ- 
ization would never take root on English soil. A permanent 
governor, chosen by the Government, would never suit our ideas on 
these subjects. A very clear notion of the manner in which the 
French method works may be gathered from the evidence given by 
M. Rouland, Governeur de la Banque de France, and M. De Wary, 
Membre du Conseil de Régence de la Banque, before the Enquéte of 
1865. One may understand the arrangement perfectly from their 
statements. The Governor’s duties are to prescribe the principles 
of action, to watch that no step contravening the law of the founda- 
tion is taken. The Regents represent the mercantile public. 
Detail, not theory, is their care. The circumstances of French 
business, and in particular of French banking business, are so dis- 
similar to our own, that an English opinion on the propriety or 
otherwise of the method is scarcely worth noting down. But one 
thing is very certain, that such an arrangement would never 
answer on this side the channel. Mr. Bagehot’s recommendation 
for the administration of the Bank of England is a very different 
one, and one much simpler. He recommends a_ permanent 
official chief, a working co-ordinate head, a permanent under 
secretary of the department, in fact. Whether this arrangement is 
likely to find favour in the eyes of city men or not, Mr. Bagehot is 
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to be thanked for having pointed out again in the clearest manner that 
the Bank of England is far more than a great trading company, that 
it isa great public institution charged with public duties, and carrying 
on what are really, in many respects, the functions of a public office, 
and not even of the greatest and more powerful private company. 

In so conservative a body as that by which the government of the 
Bank of England is carried on, it is not probable that any change 
will be lightly made. Mr. Bagehot’s recommendation has this merit, 
that it would prolong all the advantages of the existing method, 
while providing against some of the increasing difficulties of modern 
banking. Forty, thirty, even in a degree twenty years ago, the 
course of business in this country was far more a matter of routine 
than it is now. Mr. Bagehot calls attention to one point in con- 
nection with this which is particularly worthy of notice. He 
reminds his readers how modern our existing system of banking is. 
This is one of the many instances in which the English method of 
invariably viewing matters through the light of traditionary associa- 
tion blinds us to the fact that, bearing the old names, are entirely a 
new set of persons. To many persons the “City” bears a kind of 
traditional, it might almost be said of sentimental antiquity. If 
most persons are aware that Sir Richard Whittington was not a 
bank director, it is quite probable that they might suppose that Sir 
Thomas Gresham was one. But the “City” of the present day is 
scarcely more distant, practically, in mode of carrying on business, 
from the times of Queen Elizabeth, than from the times of the last 
King William. Our existing arrangements in spirit, if not in form, 
belong to the last quarter of a century. Strictly speaking, the 
present epoch dates from the Act of 1844. But how different that 
was from the present period may be judged by the fact that of one 
hundred and ninety-four changes in the Bank rate of discount 
between 1844 and 1872, only twenty-cight—an average of less than 
three a year—took place in the first ten years; in the last eighteen 
years the changes averaged more than nine a year. It is quite true 
that the years 1867 and 1868 were comparatively quiescent, and 
that only five changes took place in these two years. But at the 
present rate of progress, about a year and a half would witness as 
many changes now as the ten between the end of 1844 and 1854; 
and changes not only more frequent, but more vehement in 
intensity. This present year, though not yet completed, has 
already witnessed more changes than any twelvemonth before. 
The rate of 10 per cent. has only been twice reached by the 
Bank of England during any crisis of the money market; but 
he would be a bold man who would stake his reputation now on an 
opinion that 10 per cent. would be the maximum in the next crisis. 
Meantime it is obvious that fluctuations, besides being more 
frequent, become more acute. Higher rates are more frequently 
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charged. The rises not only proceed by wider steps, so to say, but 
continue to be more sharp. ‘This alteration is the result of the 
larger necessities of the times. It is of no use meeting a sharp 
demand caused by a foreign drain with a small rise in the Bank rate. 
To raise it a half per cent. is absolutely useless. The first man to 
point out the need of acting in this manner was Mr. Géschen, who, 
instructed in this point by his wider knowledge of foreign exchange 
operations— 


‘Recommended that the Bank of England should, as a rule, raise their rate 
by steps of one per cent., at a time when the object of the rise was to affect the 
‘Foreign Exchanges.’ And the Bank of England, from 1860 onward, have 
acted upon that principle. Before that time they used to raise their rate 
almost always by steps of a half per cent., and there was nothing in the general 
state of mercantile opinion to compel them to change their policy. The change 
was, on the contrary, most unpopular. On this occasion, and, as far as I know, 
on this occasion alone, the Bank of England made an excellent alteration of 
their policy, which was not exacted by contemporary opinion, and which was 
in advance of it. 

‘The beneficial results of the improved policy of the Bank were palpable 
and speedy. We were enabled by it to sustain the great drain of silver from 
Europe to India, to pay for Indian cotton in the years between 1862-1865. In 
the autumn of 1864 there was especial danger; but by a rapid and able use of 
their new policy, the Bank of England mairtained an adequate reserve, and 
preserved the country from calamities which, if we had looked only to precedent, 
would have seemed inevitable. All the causes which produced the panic in 
1857 were in action in 1864—the drain of silver in 1864 and the preceding year 
was beyond comparison greater than in 1857 and the years before it—and yet 
in 1864 there was no panic. The Bank of England was almost immediately 
rewarded for its adoption of right principles by finding that those principles, at 
a severe crisis, preserved public credit.”—Lombard Street, pp. 182-3. 





Mr Bagehot has pointed out how deeply the banking institutions 
of the country have struck their roots into the habits of the people. 
In Scotland this has been even more decidedly the case than south of 
the border. Confidence, that plant of a slow growth, has had ample’ 
time to mature its full proportions in the bracing Northern air. 
Though shareholders have suffered, yet for a hundred and fifty years 
no depositor has lost a penny by dealing with a Scotch joint stock 
bank. ‘The experience of Scotland over a period of one hundred 
and fifty years, during which no creditor of a joint stock bank was 
ever involved in a loss,”’! has, and it is not wonderful, induced a 
magnificent growth of a confidence of the most sturdy description. 
The Scotch system is sometimes called a monopoly, but it is not a 
monopoly in the objectionable sense of the word. When the 
enormous deposits of the Scotch banks are considered; also that it 
has of late years proved impossible to employ these vast sums 
profitably north of the Tweed, it can scarcely be alleged that any 
desirable undertaking, that any sound branch of industry has failed 
to attain a due development through inability to obtain a sufficient 
capital, or sufficient assistance from a banker. And it must be 


(1) From the Rate of Discount and the Bank Acts, Glasgow, 1873, p. 38. 
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remembered that banks have no more power of creating capital than 
they have of ultimately regulating the rate of discount. They 
may and they do collect capital. They may bring together those 
scattered drops, so to say, of precious resources, which otherwise 
would lie dormant and unused. They may cause these scattered 
drops to unite, and, added to other kindred multitudes, to flow in 
fertilising streams over the land. But the means of producing the 
power they may direct is not theirs. This lies in the industry, the 
care, the frugality of a population. Confidence will win the store 
into light. But then confidence is far more likely to be exhibited 
towards a few well-regulated than to a host of ill-regulated and 
risky banking institutions. It is most probable that an increase in 
the banking resources of Scotland is rather to be looked for in the 
maintenance, than in the alteration of the existing system in that 
part of the kingdom. To transplant, or to endeavour to transplant, 
that method of carrying on banking to England, would be beyond 
the power of any one. But so far as legislative enactments can 
promote the growth and extension of a well-arranged system in this 
country, the endeavour should be made. 

The increased intelligence of the mass of the population of these 
islands has been carefully fostered in recent years. Education is 
certainly greatly extended. A considerable part of the enhanced 
cost of labour, to use no more distant an illustration, is due to the 
increased facility both for migration and emigration on the part of 
the working man. But it is curious and sad to observe that, if not 
in the lowest class, certainly in almost every class above the lowest, 
the increase in the power of attaining information as to methods of 
investment, has scarcely been accompanied with an increased judg- 
ment in the selection of seeurities. The well-worn remark of the 
' Duke of Wellington, “ that high interest means bad security,” pro- 
bably for a time had an influence in deterring some from making 
undesirable and risky investments, but the effect of that warning 
wore off. It was found that in some instances it was not absolutely 
true. There are always some special sources of information open 
only to a select few, and there are always some investments which 
the select few know are safe, and which produce a very remunerative 
return. Gradually the idea leaks out—gradually the price rises, till 
the select few know that at that price the risk is not worth running. 
The first men do very well; the next to pick the idea up do, or may 
do, fairly ; then, as the general public comes in, all is over. The 
idea of a possible profit soon extends. The timid holders of 3 per 
cent. securities—finding they can make a rough increase of 50 per 
cent. in their incomes by proceeding, as they may do at times with 
safety, to change to securities paying 44—jump to the conclusion 
that a doubling would be as safe as it would be delightful, and 
proceed at once to 6 per cent. securities, with the probable result 
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of speedy diminution again to less than the original amount of 
their incomes. To whatever cause it is to be attributed—whether 
to the increased rise of prices, which have made living so difficult, 
especially to that most helpless class, women with small fixed in- 
comes, or to greater luxury and show—certainly on the whole an 
inferior class of securities finds somewhat a readier market, even at 
the present time, than it did a few years back. After the next 
crash, sadder and, it is to be hoped, wiser counsels may prevail for a 
time ; and with a somewhat impaired caution it is likely that a some- 
what impaired thrift characterises the present age. Of all virtues, 
thrift is the most unpleasant. It is always suggesting economical 
and therefore unpleasant thoughts. It is always suggesting that 
some pleasure is needless, and therefore should be cut off—that some 
expenditure is lavish, and must be restricted. There is no temper of 
mind so fatal to economy as that in which a man finds himself a little 
better off. Unless he possesses almost superhuman powers of self- 
denial, he is sure to yield to the countless attractions which are 
always ready to present themselves, and the result is that he spends 
the over-estimated increase in his means several times over. And 
after all it is only with the savings of the country, properly speaking, 
that banking deals. Capital, in the sense of capital that is or ought 
to be fixed—the capital on which a man or a family have to depend 
for their maintenance—rarely or never is in a banker’s hands for 
more than a very few days. The money that remains with him is 
the surplus cash—the uninvested savings, the little store laid up 
against the rainy day, which is left with him till a proper invest- 
ment is found for it. It is probable, from the vast facilities for 
permanent investments which have recently been given, that on the 
whole the proportion of loanable money does not, on an average, 
increase so rapidly as the proportion placed in fixed investments. 
This would in some degree account for the rather higher charges for 
mercantile advances and discounts prevailing of late years, while 
the rate of interest on good mortgages on the whole somewhat tends 
to decrease ; and this would also account for the great depression in 
the rate of interest which invariably follows after any prolonged 
crises—the reason being that the timid investor is for the time out 
of the market, while his deposits, gradually accumulating in the 
banker’s hands, increase the amount of loanable capital beyond the 
immediate demand for it, checked as these demands at such periods 
are sure to be. Something somewhat analogous to this has occurred 
also in France. The very remarkable evidence of the well-known 
political economist, M. Horn, before the Enquéte of 1865, shows that 
this circumstance, and the effect it would produce, had not escaped 
his acute observation. 

Mr. Bagehot remarks, as we mentioned before, and with great 
truth, on the modernness of our existing method of conducting 
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banking operations. No great business in this country has probably 
experienced an extension so great as banking has done during the 
last twenty-five years. So recently as twenty-five years ago the joint 
stock system was but in its infancy—the great joint stock banks of 
the metropolis, whose deposits now so considerably exceed those of 
the Bank of England, were then carrying on what was, compara- 
tively speaking, a petty business. More than that, the colonial 
banks, and the English banks engaged in business in foreign 
countries, were then scarcely.in existence. The most recent growth 
of modern times, the foreign bank having an office in London, was 
then entirely unknown. The last-named banks will probably play 
a not unimportant part in any future period of pressure. They will 
form direct lines of communication between this country and other 
countries, and though it is scarcely possible to predict exactly what 
influence they may exert, it can hardly be in the direction of in- 
creased quiescence. If there was a fact clearly brought out in the 
evidence before the Enquéte Monetaire in 1865, it was the increased 
interdependence of the great monetary centres of Europe on each 
other. Increased facilities for communication were certain to bring 
this about; and as the generation of business men who were accus- 
tomed to the older state of matters passes away, and the newer race 
rises to the front, the result will become more rapidly apparent. In 
all of this there is nothing to give alarm, nothing that need shake a 
well-founded confidence in the future of the country. That England 
should become the centre of bullion operations, as well as of other 
branches of commerce, cannot of itself be any reason for doubt but 
that such a trade, like other trades, may be of great service to us. 
The inhabitants of this country have not found their provision of 
food more scanty, but greatly the reverse, since England has become 
the centre of operations in corn. Nor are operations in gold likely 
to have a different effect, or to be productive of anything but of 
advantage to us, provided proper arrangements are made for carry- 
ing on the business. We may then expect to retain it, even when 
Paris is again open for exchange operations. But one step must be 
taken, and that one step is the formation of a sufficient banking 
reserve. Throughout the whole of his book Mr. Bagehot has stuck 
to this point. It is a point the importance of which events have 
shown most clearly. It is a point which the history of the last three 
crises made most evident. It is now the ‘burning question” of 
banking. From the English habit of concentrating all banking 
reserves in the hands of one bank, it has become mixed up with 
other and quite irrelevant questions. It is no more possible for any 
bank to keep the price of money at one level, or the supply of it 
absolutely uniform, than it was possible for the alchemist of the 
Middle Ages to transmute baser metals into gold or to discover the 
phi osopher’s stone. But it is possible by sound precautions, by 
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well-considered arrangements, to give security that commerce shall 
not fail to find the needed provision in time of pressure; and that 
provision will be found in an adequate banking reserve. 

In a brilliant chapter Mr. Bagehot explains a matter which is 
often a puzzle to persons unacquainted with business, and that is the 
reason “why Lombard Street is often dull, and sometimes excited.” 
The cause is found in the fact that the interweaving, the connection 
between one branch of industry and another, is so close in this 
country, that a slackness or brisker demand for the products of one 
leading branch is sure to reflect itself on all. The concluding 
sentence deserves careful attention. It follows a description of the 
delicacy of the whole structure of the money market :— 

‘‘ Now, too, that we comprehend the inevitable vicissitudes of Lombard 

Street, we can also thoroughly comprehend the cardinal importance of always 
retaining a great banking reserve. Whether the times of adversity are well 
met or ill met depends far more on this than on any other single circumstance. 
If the reserve be large, its magnitude sustains credit; and if it be small, its 
diminution stimulates the graver apprehensions. And the better we compre- 
hend the importance of the banking reserve, the higher we shall estimate the 
responsibility of those who keep it.”—Lombard Street, p. 159. 
And the more, we may continue, must we regret that the attempt 
at legislation on banking during the past session, sank into obscurity 
and left no mark in the statute book. To have recognized and 
made some suitable provision against the danger would have been 
something ; to have strengthened the machine against the increased 
and increasing pressure would have been more. But it is a 
melancholy reflection that the time has drifted on, is drifting on, 
towards another crisis, and nothing has been done to meet what is a 
recognised and ever augmenting danger. 

For consider, after all, what a crisis really means, and say whether 
the possibility of preventing, the possibility of mitigating such a 
misfortune, is not a subject requiring the utmost research, the most 
careful inquiry. There are men who talk lightly of a crisis, as of 
a storm that clears the air. But what does a crisis involve? Probably 
many a battle that occupies an important page in the annals of the 
world has demanded fewer, and less noble victims. Many a famine 
recorded by the historian with pitying wonder has left less exhaus- 
tion, less real want in its track. Could we count the number of 
desolated homes, of lives rendered miserable, in one class, could we 
estimate the depression, the misery, the destitution in another— 
could we reckon the stores of savings, small yet priceless, dissipated, 
sunk, destroyed, in the vain struggle ; the provision against sickness 
and old age dispersed in one moment as by a whirlwind,—could all 
these sufferings be brought in one picture to our eyes, we should 
speak less lightly about a crisis. 


R. H. Ineris Parerave. 
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In Sir David Brewster’s review of Mrs. Somerville’s first work, 
“The Mechanism of the Heavens,” after a passing allusion, scarcely 
to be avoided under the circumstances, to the current prejudice 
against learned ladies, he proceeds :—‘“There is this remarkable 
circumstance in the case,—that when we find a real and thorough 
acquaintance with these branches of human knowledge, acquired 
with comparative ease, and possessed with unobtrusive simplicity, 
all our prejudices against such female acquirements vanish.” We 
are reminded of the phrase because the volume of Mrs. Somerville’s 
“Personal Recollections,” * written during the last two or three 
years of her life, is characterized by exactly those qualities of ease 
and simplicity with which her old friend and reviewer was chiefly 
impressed. There is the same unconcerned, straightforward way 
of proceeding to the matter in hand which, in scientific works might 
seem to be the result of the choice of subject, but in writings of the 
nature of an Autobiography is doubly characteristic, as at once 
explaining and illustrating the peaceful arts by which her European 
reputation was conquered. She was fifty-one when “The Mechanism 
of the Heavens” was published in 1831, and her other works 
represent the hore subsecive of an elderly lady, borrowed, by an 
energetic inclination from such more ordinary avocations and 
accomplishments—the education of daughters, domestic economy, 
painting, arranging flowers or a cabinet of minerals, and visiting 
with a large circle of attached friends, scientific and otherwise,— 
as would wholly occupy the leisure of most people. The following 
passage is nearly the only one in which the writer condescends to 
notice the trivial difficulties which would have been seriously 
vexatious, if not insuperable, to a less amiable or less single- 
minded student. After having consented, at Lord Brougham’s 
request, to write an account of Mécanique Celeste for the Society for 
Diffusing Useful Knowledge,—“TI rose early and made such arrange- 
ments with regard to my children and family affairs that I had time 
to write afterwards; not, however, without many interruptions. A 
man can always command his time under the plea of business, a woman 
is not allowed any such excuse. At Chelsea I was always supposed 
to be at home, and as my friends and acquaintances came so far out 
of their way on purpose to see me, it would have been unkind and 
ungenerous not to receive them. Nevertheless, I was sometimes 


(1) “ Personal Recollections of Mary Somerville.” Edited by her Daughter. Murray, 
1874. 
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annoyed when in the midst of a difficult problem some one would 
enter and say, ‘I have come to spend a few hours with you.’ 
However, I learnt by habit to leave a subject and resume it again 
at once, like putting a mark into a book I might be reading; 
this was the more necessary, as there was no fireplace in my little 
room, and I had to write in the drawing-room in winter. Frequently 
T hid my papers as soon as the bell announced a visitor, lest any one 
should discover my secret.” Though the power was seldom indulged, 
from motives of courtesy, we learn from the editor that her mother 
possessed the scientific gift of abstraction in great perfection, and 
when absorbed in a problem was lost not only to such sounds as 
scales and exercises, but on occasion to her own praises declaimed 
by an Italian improvisatrice. 

Mrs. Somerville was the daughter of Admiral Fairfax, a loyal 
sailor, distinguished at the battle of Camperdown, who met the 
dawning liberalism of his daughter (tat. 18) shown in a preference 
for the radical “crop” to the tory pigtail, by protesting that “when 
a man cut off his queue, the head should go with it.” Born in 
1780, her first recollections are of a world long since gone by, when 
the “ passing bell” was still an institution, “penny weddings” 
were not suppressed, when Edie Ochiltree still flourished, when 
the Edinburgh school boys used to spend the pennies given 
them to buy bread on oysters “which they bought from the fish 
wives, the bargain being, a dozen oysters for a halfpenny, and a 
kiss for the thirteenth ;”’ when the administration of the sacrament 
was preceded by three days of uninterrupted ‘‘ sermon, prayers, and 
psalm singing,” often in the open air, the Sunday celebration being 
followed on Monday by the same long service as on the Thursday. 
“Tt was too much for me; I always came home with a headache, 
and took a dislike to sermons.” The public catechisms were another 
severe trial, “for besides being timid and shy, I had a bad memory, 
and did not understand one word of the catechism,”—in which it 
is to be feared little Miss Fairfax was behind her generation, for she 
goes on to say of the children and the old women, who came to be 
edified, “they were an acute race, and could quote chapter and 
verse of Scriptures as accurately as the minister himself. I remember 
he said to one of them,—‘ Peggie, what lightened the world before 
the sun was made?’ After thinking for a minute, she said,— 
‘Deed, sir, the question is mair curious than edifying.’ ”” The edu- 
cation of the future mathematician was simple. ‘My mother 
taught me to read the Bible, and to say my prayers morning and 
evening, otherwise she allowed me to grow up a wild creature. 
When I was seven or eight years old, I began to be useful, for I 
pulled the fruit for preserving, shelled the peas and beans, fed the 
poultry, and looked after the dairy, for we kept a cow.” At ten she 
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was sent to school for a year, but though conscientiously enclosed in 
a curious and intricate strait waistcoat, partly of steel, and set to 
learn Johnson’s dictionary by heart, she returned home, to her 
mother’s discomfiture, without even having “learnt to write well 
and keep accounts, which was all that a woman was expected to 
know.” The next we hear of the progress of her education, be- 
sides a practical knowledge of the habits and varieties of birds, 
flowers, shells, and fossils, is the protest of a maiden aunt. “I 
wonder you let Mary waste her time in reading, she never shews 
(sews) more than if she were a man.” ‘ Whereupon I was sent to 
the village school to learn plain needlework. . . . I was annoyed that 
my turn for reading was so much disapproved of, and thought it 
unjust that women should have been given a desire for knowledge 
if it were wrong to acquire it.” At thirteen she taught herself 
from books to read French and a little Latin, in which she was 
encouraged by an uncle (Dr. Somerville, the author of an auto- 
biography published about ten years ago), the father of her second 
husband. Curiously enough, it was in an illustrated fashion book that 
the first indication of the existence of such a study of mathematics 
reached her ; she was looking at illustrations of fancy work with a 
friend. ‘‘ At the end of a page I read what appeared to me to be simply 
an arithmetical question ; but on turning the page I was surprised 
to see strange looking lines mixed with letters, chiefly z’s and y’s, 
and asked, what is that? ‘Oh!’ said Miss Ogilvie, ‘it is a kind 
of arithmetic: they call it Algebra, but I can tell you nothing about 
it’ And we talked about other things; but on going home I 
thought I would look if any of our books could tell me what was 
meant by Algebra.” ‘ Robertson’s Navigation” was consulted, 
naturally without much profit, but while “ playing the piano and 
learning Greek enough to read Xenophon and part of Herodotus,” 
the fascinating mysteries of 2 and y were not forgotten, till two or 
three years later, she was able, through a brother’s tutor, to possess 
herself of a “Euclid” and Bonnycastle’s “ Algebra.” Meanwhile 
she had wintered in Edinburgh, learnt to draw from Nasmyth, from 
whom she first heard the name of Euclid, to dance, to cook, to tune 
a piano, and to make her own dresses. ‘TI rose early, played on the 
piano and painted during the time I could spare in the day- 
light hours, but I sat up very late reading Euclid. The servants, 
however, told my mother ‘It was no wonder the stock of candles 
was soon exhausted, for Miss Mary sat up reading till a very late 
hour,’ whereupon an order was given to take away my candle as 
soon as I was in bed. I had, however, already gone through the 
first six books of Euclid, and I was thrown on my memory, which I 
exercised by beginning at the first book, and demonstrating in my 
mind a certain number of problems every night, till I could nearly 
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go through the whole. My father came home for a short time, 
and somehow or other, finding ‘out what I was about, said to m 
mother, ‘Peg, we must put a stop to this, or we shall have Mary in 
a strait jacket one of these days. There was X., who went raving 
mad about the longitude.’ ”’ 

In 1804 Mary was married to a cousin, Mr. Samuel Greig, to 
whom, in the imagination of biographers, she was indebted for her 
first introduction to the science of mathematics. This often repeated 
statement, we are told, is almost the reverse of the truth, for 
Mr. Greig, though he did not actually interfere with his wife’s 
studies, had a low opinion of the capacity of women, and “had 
neither knowledge of nor interest in science of any kind.” We 
gather rather from what is omitted than from what is expressed, 
that this want of intellectual sympathy was a drawback to the 
happiness of the writer’s first marriage, but after three years 
she was left a widow, with two little boys, and returned to 
her father’s house in Burntisland. There was! now no other 
hindrance to her studies except the want of books, and the strong 
disapprobation with which relations and friends regarded her 
pursuits, of which one rather amusing manifestation reached her. 
“T forgot to mention that during my widowhood I had several 
offers of marriage. One of the persons whilst he was paying court 
to me, sent me a volume of sermons with the page ostentatiously 
turned down at a sermon on the Duties of a Wife, which were 
expatiated upon in the mest illiberal and narrow-minded language. 
I thought this as impertinent as it was premature, sent back the 
book and refused the proposal.” At this time she began to corre- 
spond with Professor Wallace of Edinburgh on mathematical subjects, 
and from him she procured a list of works on astronomy and 
mathematics, the purchase of which is signalised as the happy 
termination of the “long course of years in which I had persevered 
almost without hope.” There is some slight confusion of dates, as 
the writer says, “I was thirty-three years of age when I bought 
this excellent little library,” whereas it was in 1812, i.e. at the age 
of thirty-two, that she married her cousin, William Somerville, an 
event which she speaks of as having “put an end to scientific 
pursuits for a time:’—though only for a time, as Dr. Somerville 
was not only interested in such pursuits himself, but was unselfishly 
delighted in his wife’s eminence. Some reminiscences of Abbotsford 
belong to this date, as Sir Walter Scott was an old friend and 
neighbour of the Somervilles; the son’s tutor was the original of 
Dominie Sampson, and the young Greig and Charlie Scott used to 
read the Waverley novels surreptitiously in MS., while their author- 
ship was still a mystery to the world. 

In 1816 the Somervilles removed to London, and became acquainted 
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with all the scientific and social celebrities of the period. A descrip- 
tion by Miss Edgeworth, in a letter dated 1822, reads like a good 
portrait of “the lady who, Laplace says, is the only woman who 
understands his works. She draws beautifully, and while her head 
isamong the stars her feet are firm upon the earth. Mrs. Somer- 
ville is little, slightly made, fairish hair, pink colour, small, grey, 
round, intelligent, smiling eyes, very pleasing countenance, remark- 
ably soft voice, strong, but well-bred Scotch accent; timid, not 
disqualifyingly timid, but naturally modest, yet with a degree of self- 
possession through it which prevents her being in the least awkward, 
and gives her all the advantages of her understanding, at the same 
time that it, adds a prepossessing charm to her manner and takes off 
all dread of her superior scientific learning.” The present volume 
contains letters from Miss Edgeworth, Joanna Baillie and Miss 
Berry, in acknowledgment of the ‘“ Preliminary Dissertation” to 
the “Mechanism of the Heavens,’’ with a few letters, mainly on 
scientific subjects, from Sir John ILerschel, Whewell, Brewster, and 
others. The writer’s Recollections at this period become more 
desultory, and consist for the most part of stray notices of travel, 
scenery, new acquaintances, and, towards the end, an account of 
what the writer saw of the Revolution in Florence in 1859, and the 
establishment of the kingdom of Italy, in which she was warmly 
interested. In the latter pages of the volume, the autobiographical 
element revives. The writer was dissatisfied with the section on 
chemistry in her ‘“ Connection of the Sciences,” and proposed to 
supplement it by a separate work on “ Molecular and Microscopic 
Science.” “I was now (1862) an old woman, very deaf and with 
shaking hands: but I could still see to thread the finest needle, and 
read the finest print, but I got sooner tired when writing than I used 
todo. I wrote regularly every morning from eight till twelve or 
one before rising. I was not alone, for I had a mountain sparrow, 
a great pet, which sat and indeed is sitting on my arm as I write 
these lines.” This picture can scarcely fail to interest and amaze 
any one who has read, or looked into, the work in question, which 
was published in 1869, though it may,have been a sound judgment 
which led her to regret the time spent upon it. She says (writing 
in her eighty-ninth year): “In writing this book I made a great 
mistake, and repent it. Mathematics are the natural bent of my mind. 
If I had devoted myself exclusively to that study I might probably 
have written something useful, as a new era had begun in that 
science. Although I got ‘Chales on the Higher Geometry,’ it 
could be but a secondary object while I was engaged in writing a 
popular book. Subsequently it became a source of deep interest 
and occupation to me.” From year to year a few pages seem to 
have been added to the Recollections, the writer, as it were, taking 
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leave, once and again, with a gentle regret, of all that had attached 
her to life,—friends, scenery, flowers, birds, and the progress of 
scientific research and practical humanity—her last regrets were not 
to live to know the results of the expedition to determine the 
currents of the ocean, the distance of the earth from the sun deter- 
mined by the transits of Venus, and the source of the Nile, or to see 
the suppression of the East African slave trade. 

In spite of, perhaps because of, a complete absence of the ordinary 
arts of literary composition, and of the peculiar egotism which makes 
the charm of ordinary autobiographies, we gather from this volume 
as clear and quite as attractive a picture of the writer’s character 
as habits of introspection or psychological self-analysis could have 
enabled her to give. The child-like simplicity and singleness of 
purpose which so often mark the character of men of science were 
combined in her case also with one special gift, which, considering 
the circumstances under which it was developed, must be held to 
amount to genius, and a facility for the acquisition of all kinds of 
exact knowledge, which may in some degree have injured her fame 
by distracting her attention from the only line of thought in which 
she was likely to have produced valuable original results. It is 
scarcely possible to allude to Mrs. Somerville’s achievements in 
science without some reference to her sex, and the question of its 
actual or possible capacities, because her name has been taken in 
vain on both sides—by some who argue that a woman who can 
understand Newton and La Place is capable of any intellectual 
feat, and by others who, accepting Mrs. Somerville as representing 
the high-water mark of feminine intellect, argue that since Mrs. 
Somerville was content to interpret without originating, it is prac- 
tically decided that no woman will ever originate in science. The 
above sketch of her life, however, makes it sufficiently evident that, 
whatever may be the case with the sex in general, her own produc- 
tions are a very inadequate measure of her powers, New discoveries 
certainly require a power of another quality than such as may suffice 
for the mere acquirement of knowledge discovered by others, but 
even the intuitions of genius must have some starting-point of acqui- 
sition. The terms in which a problem is stated must have been 
learnt before the solution of the problem can be conceived, much 
less realised. Mrs. Somerville’s mathematical education did not 
reach this point till she was several years older than, for instance, 
Professor Adams, when, on the suggestion of a passage in her 
‘Connection of the Sciences,” he began the researches ending in his 
discovery of the planet Neptune. The first ardour of youth was 
spent, and the interested curiosity, the passionate preference for 
certain lines of inquiry which may lead to precocious originality, 
had faded away before she had an elementary knowledge of the 
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higher branches of mathematics; and not even Pascal or Ampére 
could have proceeded without assistance to the problems of mathe- 
matical analysis that occupied her. Her position was still further 
removed from that of the other class of discoverers who conquer 
fame after the patient concentration of the attention on a subject 
during half a lifetime of professional application; for, as we have 
seen, it did not occur to her to write for the public till middle age, 
while she never made either study or authorship the principal 
business of her life. If this seems, from some points of view, to be 
regretted, we at least have no right to disparage the intellect which 
only produced jess than it might because it lodged, in an unpro- 
pitious age, in the same frame as an amiable, considerate temper, 
and a scrupulous conscience. The material obstacles overcome by 
the Daltons and Faradays, the “ self-made” men of science, are less 
formidable than the insidious moral difficulties which beset the Mary 
Fairfaxes of seventy years ago; because, though they might them- 
selves have a rational belief that their mothers and aunts were 
wrong in thinking sewing samplers a duty, and reading Euclid in- 
decorous, while the mothers and aunts held such erroneous opinions 
with conviction, an exclusive devotion to Euclid assumed the im- 
moral shape of filial impiety, or else had to be renounced as an 
evil guia prohibitum. 

It is unfortunate that houses cannot write their own memoirs, for 
there are some, and Holland House is one, that certainly deserve to 
have their memoirs written, while a human biographer is apt to be 
confused between two things which have really very little to do with 
each other—the history of the house and the history of the people 
who have inhabited or frequented it. Princess Marie Lichtenstein’s 
carefully prepared and admirably illustrated volumes’ are perhaps 
most entirely satisfactory in dealing with the house itself. The 
grounds are described in some detail, but not exactly with the 
sympathetic imagination that distinguishes one Dutch garden, one 
avenue, one cedar-tree, from every other Dutch garden, avenue, or 
cedar; but within the walls the authoress is more successful; she 
knows which turn of the stairs is most picturesque, which window 
looks out upon the most perfectly grouped patch of green, or the 
most illusively prolonged reach of apparent distances, which recesses 
are the most quaint or luxuriously concealed, what is the best 
approach to every room, and how important the elements of light, 
shade, colour, distance, and the suggestion of indefinite, mysterious 
possibilities of losing and finding one’s way, are to the complete 
perfection of an interior view, such as that given of the “ great stair- 
case, as seen from the inner hall,” in vol. i. p. 212. . The description 
of china, furniture, or pictures, again, is apt to degenerate into a 

(1) ‘Holland House.” By Princess Marie Liechtenstein, Macmillan & Co. 1874. 
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mere catalogue ; and in the portion of the work which deals with the 
‘ Holland House” of literature, not the brick and stone edifice, but 
the social centre, the place where Addison died, where Fox lived, 
where Macaulay talked, and Lady Holland snubbed the wits, we 
cannot but suspect that a more copious use of the materials collected 
by Sir James Mackintosh for Ais history of Holland House, that was 
to be, would have added to the general interest and perhaps to the 
value of the work. As it is, the family history of the Foxes is the 
thread upon which anecdotes and archwology are strung together, 
but the different phases of social life corresponding to the different 
generations of illustrious guests which clustered round the Fox or 
Holland of the day, partly because the family was famous, partly 
because the house was hospitable, and grateful to the esthetic appe- 
tites which have little nourishment in London, are hardly more than 
hinted at, the author professing a modest reluctance to venture on so 
wide and arduous a theme. A complete history of the society of 
Holland House would be both brilliant and interesting; and the 
present volumes, though not without interest, are very much the 
reverse of brilliant. The writer indulges in little passages of moral 
reflection, which have an old-world, eighteenth-century sound, and 
are from that point of view perhaps appropriate ; but if they could 
have been a little less trite, without detriment to the “ keeping”’ of 
style and tone, the modern reader would have been more favourably 
and more justly impressed by the last echoes of a state of things 
already belonging to the past. 

Comparatively few of the anecdotes given are new; and the point 
of one old one—Burke’s remark on Fox, “ Yes, he is like a cat, fond of 
the house, though the family be gone ”—is spoilt for the want of the 
application; it was said when his attachment to France was the 
subject of animadversion. An amusing chapter is devoted to the 
history of Lady Sarah Lennox, and what might very easily have 
been turned into a serious attachment on the part of George III. to 
her beauty, good temper, and straightforwardness. She herself took 
the advances of her royal admirer very coolly, and when his marriage 
with the Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg was arranged, according 
to her brother’s account, “the sickness of her squirrel immediately 
took up all her attention, and when, in spite of her nursing, it died, 
I believe it gave her more concern than H. M. ever did. That 
grief, however, soon gave way to the care of alittle hedgehog that she 
saved from destruction in the field, and is now her favourite.’ The 
concern which the king manifested when Lady Sarah’s leg was 
broken by a fall from her horse, touched her more than his sufficiently 
clumsy admiration of her beauty and the “spirit” which made her 
propose to ride to London on the horse that threw her, to clear him 
of blame for the accident. These particulars are taken from memo- 
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randa by her brother, Henry Fox, preserved amongst the “ Holland 
House MSS.” From the same collection there is printed a letter 
of Moore’s to Lord Ifolland relating to the Byron memoirs, and fac- 
similes of some of the most interesting autographs in a very rich 
collection are also reproduced, while the admiration of the third 
Lord Holland and his wife for Napoleon inflicts upon us a long list 
of relics from St. Helena. Amongst the illustrations perhaps the 
most charming is the frontispiece to the second volume, after Watts, 
a portrait of the authoress as a child, and a fine Spanish pointer, 
Elia by name. The dog is rather the larger of the two, but the little 
biped profits by her erect position to throw a fore-paw round the 
neck of her friend, whose head is slightly turned round in answer to 
the caress; while the completeness of the rapport between the two 
is to be plainly seen in their eyes, which look upon the outward 
world with exactly the same expression of half plaintive surprise, 
remonstrance, and resignation, which, for some unexplained reason, 
is only to be seen in perfection in the faces of little girls and big 
dogs. It is a question whether the princess is as successful in the /éle 
of art critic as in that of model; at least her objection to Murillo’s 
“ Vision of St. Anthony,” that the spiritual form of the divine infant 
appearing in the vision ought not to have been allowed to throw a 
shadow, suggests refinements of scrupulous accuracy which the 
painter probably did wisely to ignore; for a form that does not cast 
a shadow, or intercept the light of day, must be either transparent, 
in which case other objects might be seen through it, or luminous, 
in which case its light would cause other things to cast shadows 
quite incompatible with the general air of veracity aimed at by an 
artist so modern and realistic in feeling as Murillo. 

In the days of Fox and Sheridan the brilliancy of society was only 
the natural, accidental consequence of constant social intercourse 
between men who could not be dull; but the attraction of such 
intercourse makes itself felt upon a circle of smaller notabilities, 
mainly literary, who would hardly of themselves have discovered 
dulness to be the unpardonable sin, but who are quite capable of 
being witty when they give their minds to the object of amusing 
each other of malice prepense. The golden age of a sa/on is when art 
has begun to supplant nature, and conversation is more brilliant in 
proportion than the minds of the successful talkers; but in a close 
society made of established reputations there comes a time when half 
the point of a saying, half of what serves the social purpose of 
raising a momentary laugh, is circumstantial or personal, not really 
humorous or intellectual, when the joke is, not what is said, but who 
says it of whom. ‘The ferocious speeches of Rogers or of Lady 
Holland—the Lady Holland herself—were often of this kind; and 
when we consider the amount of effort—scrious intellectual effort— 
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expended in making conversation brilliant, when artistic ferocity 
was a pis-aller for the least brilliant conversers, we might be almost 
resigned to look upon conversation as a lost art, if the substitutes for 
it offered in the periodical press were a little more amusing in matter 
and a great deal more literary in form. In conversation a man who 
wishes to be amusing not only has to talk his best, but he can see by 
the temper of his audience who is amused by his best jokes, and he 
can scarcely be flattered if only his dullest neighbours laugh. The 
average Saturday Reviewer’ would, we cannot but think, treat his 
public less cavalierly if he had to meet it in the flesh, instead of 
being compelled to assume that his style is what the public likes, so 
long as the circulation of the journal remains stationary. The 
“Sketches and Essays” in the volume before us bear a curious 
resemblance to a one-sided conversation, in which a lively person 
talks at the ideas which he has reason to believe to be more or less 
present to the mind of an imaginary listener; sometimes answering 
them, sometimes laughing at them, sometimes offering something 
better in exchange for them, but never taking the trouble to express, 
with literary precision, who is supposed to make the objections that 
are only noticed if a lively answer occurs to the reviewer, what are 
the ideas he takes for granted as existing in order to demolish them, 
and in general the distinction between the two parties in the dialogue 
of which we are only allowed to hear, as it were, alternate sentences. 
This indolence is the more to be regretted, because, while ordinary 
conversation is hopelessly dull, the Saturday Reviewer generally 
gives the impression that he (or she) might be amusing, if he would 
only work a little harder at the philanthropic task. In one way the 
writer has a great advantage over the talker, because he can make 
the conversation go his own way, can lead gently up to his best 
jokes, and is not liable to be interrupted at the critical moment ; he 
has all the esprit de Pescalier at his command. Of course, on the 
other hand, more polish is expected in print than in an impromptu, 
and it is still more inexcusable to depend for the interest to be 
excited by a phrase upon the reader’s knowledge of current gossip or 
political personalities. It is almost startling, on reading the reprint 
of articles written but a very few years or months ago, to find how 
much the reader is expected to contribute out of his own stores to 
the weekly treat of printed small talk that, amongst other boons, 
provides an unintellectual race with matter for unpublished talk of a 
still smaller cast. We can trace the sentence that was addressed to 
something—long since forgotten—that everybody had just read 
when the sketch or essay was new ; we can reconstruct, by the rule 
of contrary, what were the opinions or practices the writer regarded 


(1) “Sketches and Essays,” reprinted from the Saturday Review. Blackwood & Sons. 
1873. 
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with particular aversion, collating his few positive expressions with 
much allusive sarcasm and implicit condemnation. But when we 
have thus galvanized the gossip into a new semblance of animation 
and significance, it is natural to ask whether the writer has not really 
betrayed the touching confidence with which we looked to have our 
Saturday’s thinking done for us ; whether the intellectual labour spent 
in supplying his sows-entendus, in catching his allusions, and in being 
amused at wit, to which our own sagacity or stupidity contributes 
full half of the matter, might not almost as well have been expended 
in excogitating two or three remarks of our own that might have 
passed muster in an indulgent society. 

When the reviewer has a really interesting subject, such as the 
condition of private adventure schools at the passing of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870, a very little more continuity and coherence 
of thought and style might have given his descriptions of the 
idiosyncrasies of dames and the lady principals of “ Collegiate” and 
“ Academical” institutions for teaching crochet and bad spelling to 
the lower middle class, a permanent value for future sociologists. 
Similariy, though it is scarcely possible to tabulate the progress of 
such small social innovations as the admission of boys and girls to 
balls and dinner parties, a careful study of the element of Vandalism in 
the amusements of the upper classes—Mr. Arnold’s barbarians—and 
its genealogical relation to the manners and customs of the “Scowrers,”’ 
“ Mohocks,” ‘“ Nichers,” and bullies of past ages, would have been 
really instructive, as well as more amusing than the actual sketches 
in which the author alludes to fragmentary observations or experiences 
of his own, slightly disguised and over-hastily generalised. 

Amusement is hardly the chief purposes of Mr. Spencer’s 
tables ;+ but there was a good deal to be said for the lady who 
thought Johnson’s dictionary very entertaining—if it had been 
a little less disconnected—and these tables offer all the seductive 
promises of omniscience made easy, which are the charm of 
dictionaries, plus a close chronological arrangement that makes it 
possible to read continuously through a section. Of course the 
natural way of verifying the accuracy of a dictionary in matters 
unknown is to look out the words or topics that are already familiar. 
Pigtails, we learn, were abolished in army and navy in 1808, which, 
taken in connection with Admiral Fairfax’s remark, gives the 
interesting sociological fact that, in a revolutionary age, the defeat 
of the codini of the period on a matter of fashion occupies from 
fifteen to twenty years. But on such subjects where there are no 
definite facts to be given, and the historian of society is reduced to 


(2) “ Descriptive Sociology: or, Groups of Sociological Facts,” classified and arranged 
by Herbert Spencer. No. 1, English. Compiled and abstracted by James Collier. 
Williams & Norgate. 1873. 
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the necessity of basing descriptive judgments on the reported 
opinions of contemporary witnesses, it is not so easy to come to a 
satisfactory result. Holland House and the Saturday Reviewer are 
sociological facts, distant about half a century apart, but though 
the state of society at any given date depends upon a number of 
facts of this order, it is practically impossible to tabulate them, and 
almost more impossible to sum up their significance in an unexcep- 
tionable sentence. <A kind of natural selection is exercised in the 
remembrance of facts four or five centuries old, because one genera- 
tion after another is struck by the broadest differences between. past 
and present, and hands down the tradition of accomplished change; 
but the value of such a work as the “ Pictorial History of England,” 
which is the authority most used for this section, depends almost 
entirely on its recording tradition as received by a thoroughly 
English and unimaginative modern writer. The evidence of a 
foreigner to sociological facts has to be concrete, if it is to tell us 
anything more of the country visited than its relation to the social 
condition of his native place; Giordan Bruno, for instance, is a 
valuable witness to those points in which English manners and 
customs, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, varied from and lagged 
behind those of Italy, but the points of agreement, that is, those 
most thoroughly characteristic of the sixteenth century as a whole, 
would not strike him as calling for mention. The opinion of a 
foreign critic on an age preceding his own is in no sense a sociological 
fact, and it is with some surprise and little edification that we find 
M. Taine quoted as an authority for the “esthetic sentiments ” of 
the Caroline and Hanoverian pericds. His dicta in fact suggest a 
painful doubt whether, in the succeeding divisions of this—in every 
other respect most valuable series—the classified facts might not 
with advantage be allowed to stand alone. It is hard to see how 
English travellers can hope to be more intelligent in their estimates 
of the moral or esthetic sentiments of South-Sea Islanders, for 
instance, than M. Taine in his judgment of South and Barrow, 
Addison and Burke; and if it would be misleading to rely on M. Taine, 
supposing him to be the only authority accessible, our faith is shaken 
in advance in the reports of intelligent travellers, who use their 
private judgment upon such an impossible subject as national 
character. Of tangible information respecting manners and customs, 
dress, social forms, religious ceremonies, &c., of course we cannot 
have too much. In this division the account of local usages and 
superstitions is interesting, though we fancy it might have been 
made more full. The bulk of the work, the sections devoted to legal, 
political, and economical facts, to which we cannot do more than 
refer, call for and will repay very careful study. 


Epiru Srcox. 








LADY ANNA. 
Cuarter XXXVI. 
It 1S STILL TRUE. 


On Sunday they all went to church, and not a word was said about 
the tailor. Alice Bluestone was tender and valedictory; Mrs. 
Bluestone was courteous and careful; the Serjeant was solemn and 
civil. Before the day was over Lady Anna was quite sure that it 
was not intended that she should come back to Bedford Square. 
Words were said by the two girls, and by Sarah the waiting-maid, 
which made it certain that the packing up was to be a real packing 
up. No hindrance was offered to her when she busied herself about 
her own dresses and folded up her stock of gloves and ribbons. On 
Monday morning after breakfast, Mrs. Bluestone nearly broke down. 
“T am sure, my dear,” she said, “we have liked you very much, 
and if there has been anything uncomfortable it has been from un- 
fortunate circumstances.” The Serjeant bade God bless her when 
he walked off half an hour before the carriage came to take her, and 
she knew that she was to sit no longer as a guest at the Serjeant’s 
table. She kissed the girls, was kissed by Mrs. Bluestone, got into 
the carriage with the maid, and in her heart said good-bye to Bedford 
Square for ever. 

It was but three minutes’ drive from the Serjeant’s house to that 
in which her mother lived, and in that moment of time she was 
hardly able to realise the fact that within half an hour she would 
be once more in the presence of Daniel Thwaite. She did not at 
present at all understand why this thing was to be done. When 
last she had seen her mother, the Countess had solemnly declared, 
had almost sworn, that they two should never see each other again. 
And now the meeting was so close at hand that the man must already 
be near her. She put up her face to the carriage window as though 
she almost expected to see him on the pavement. And how would 
the meeting be arranged? Would her mother be present? She 
took it for granted that her mother would be present. She certainly 
anticipated no pleasure from the meeting,—though she would be 
glad, very glad, to see Daniel Thwaite once again. Before she had 
time to answer herself a question the carriage had stopped, and she 
could see her mother at the drawing-room window. She trembled 
as she went up-stairs, and hardly could speak when she found herself 
in her mother’s presence, If her mother had worn the old brown 
gown it would have been better, but there she was, arrayed in black 
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silk,—in silk that was new and stiff and broad and solemn,—a 
parent rather than a mother, and every inch a Countess. “I am so 
glad to be with you again, mamma.” 

“T shall not be less glad to have you with me, Anna,—if you will 
behave yourself with propriety.” 

“Give me a kiss, mamma.” Then the Countess bent her head 
and allowed her daughter’s lips to touch her cheeks. In old days, 
—days that were not so very old,—she would kiss her child as 
though such embraces were the only food that nourished her. 

“ Caste up-stairs, and I will show you your room.” ‘Then the 
daughter followed the mother in solemn silence. “ You have heard that 
Mr. Daniel Thwaite is coming here, to see you, at your own request. 
It will not be many minutes before he is here. Take off your 
bonnet.” Again Lady Anna silently did as she was bid. ‘It would 
have been better,—very much better,—that you should have done 
as you were desired without subjecting me to this indignity. But 
as you have taken into your head an idea that you cannot be absolved 
from an impossible engagement without his permission, I have 
submitted. Do not let it be long, and let me hear then that all this 
nonsense is over. He has got what he desires, as a very large sum 
of money has been paid to him.” Then there came a knock at the 
door from Sarah, who just showed her face to say that Mr. Thwaite 
was in the room below. ‘“ Now go down. In ten minutes I shall 
expect to see you here again ;—or, after that, I shall come down to 
you.” Lady Anna took her mother by the hand looking up with 
beseeching eyes into her mother’s face. ‘Go, my dear, and let this 
be done as quickly as possible. I believe that you have too great a 
sense of propriety to let him do more than speak to you. Remusabes: 
—you are the daughter of an earl; and ae also all that I 
have done to establish your right for you.” 

“Mamma, I do not know what todo. Iam afraid.” 

“Shall I go with you, Anna?” 

“No, mamma ;—it will be better without you. You do not know 
how good he is.” 

“Tf he will abandon this madness he shall be my friend of 
friends.” 

“Oh, mamma, I am afraid. But I had better go.” Then, 
trembling she left the room and slowly descended the stairs. She 
had certainly spoken the truth in saying that she was afraid. Up to 
this moment she had not positively made up her mind whether she 
would or would not yield to the entreaties of her friends. She had 
decided upon nothing,—leaving in fact the arbitrament of her faith 
in the hands of the man who had now come to see her. Throughout 
all that had been said and done her sympathies had been with him, 
and had become the stronger the more her friends had reviled him. 
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She knew that they had spoken evil of him, not because he was evil, 
—but with the unholy view of making her believe what was false. 
She had seen through all this, and had been aroused by it to a 
degree of firmness of which her mother had not imagined her to be 
capable. Had they confined themselves to the argument of present 
fitness, admitting the truth and honesty of the man,—and admitting 
also that his love for her and hers for him had been the natural 
growth of the familiar friendship of their childhood and youth, their 
chance of moulding her to their purposes would have been better. 
As it was they had never argued with her on the subject without 
putting forward some statement which she found herself bound to 
combat. She was told continually that she had degraded herself; 
and she could understand that another Lady Anna might degrade 
herself most thoroughly by listening to the suit of a tailor. But 
she had not disgraced herself. Of that she was sure, though she 
could not well explain to them her reasons when they accused her. 
Circumstances, and her mother’s mode of living, had thrown her into 
intimacy with this man, For all practical purposes of life he had 
been her equal,—and being so had become her dearest friend. 
To take his hand, to lean on his arm, to ask his assistance, to go to 
him in her troubles, to listen to his words and to believe them, to 
think of him as one who might always be trusted, had become a 
second nature to her. Of course she loved him. And now the 
martyrdom through which she had passed in Bedford Square had 
changed,—unconsciously as regarded her own thoughts,—but still 
had changed her feelings in regard to her cousin. He was not to 
her now the bright and shining thing, the godlike Phebus, which 
he had been in Wyndham Street and at Yoxham. In all their 
lectures to her about her title and grandeur they had succeeded in 
inculeating an idea of the solemnity of rank, but had robbed it in 
her eyes of all its grace. She had only been the more tormented 
because the fact of her being Lady Anna Lovel had been fully 
established. The feeling in her bosom which was most hostile to 
the tailor’s claim upon her was her pity for her mother. 

She entered the room very gently, and found him standing by the 
table, with his hands clasped together. ‘Sweetheart! ”’ he said, as 
soon as he saw her, calling her by a name which he used to use 
when they were out in the fields together in Cumberland. 

“Daniel! ”? Then he came to her and took her hand. “If you 
have anything to say, Daniel, you must be very quick, because 
mamma will come in ten minutes.” 

“Have you anything to say, sweetheart?” She had much to 
say if she only knew how to say it; but she was silent. ‘Do you 
love me, Anna?” Still she was silent. “If you have ceased to 
love me, pray tell me so,—in all honesty.” But yet she was silent. 
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“Tf you are true to me,—as I am to you, with all my heart,—vill 
you not tell me so?” 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

He heard her, though no other could have done so. 

‘* A lover’s ears will hear the lowest sound 
When the suspicious head of theft is stopped.” 

“Tf so,” said he, again taking her hand, “ this story they have told 
me is untrue.” 

“What story, Daniel?” But she withdrew her hand quickly as 
she asked him. 

“ Nay ;—it is mine; it shall be mine if you love me, dear. [ 
will tell you what story. They have said that you love your cousin, 
Earl Lovel.” 

“No;” said she scornfully, “I have never said so. It is not 
true.” 

“ You cannot love us both.” THis eye was fixed upon hers, that 
eye to which in past years she had been accustomed to look for 
guidance, sometimes in joy and sometimes in fear, and which she 
had always obeyed. “Is not that true?” 

“Oh yes ;—that is true of course.” 

“You have never told him that you loved him.” 

“Oh, never.” 

“But you have told me so,—more than once; eh, sweetheart ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And it was true?” 

She paused a moment, and then gave him the same answer, 
“Yes.” 

« And it is still true?” 

She repeated the word a third time. ‘“ Yes.” But she again so 
spoke that none but a lover’s ear could have heard it. 

“Tf it be so, nothing but the hand of God shall separate us. 
You know that they sent for me to come here.” She nodded her 
head. “Do you know why? In order that I might abandon 
my claim to your hand. I will never give it up. But I made them 
a promise, and I will keep it. I told them that if you preferred 
Lord Lovel to me, I would at once make you free of your promise,— 
that I would offer to you such freedom, if it would be freedom. I 
do offer it to you;—or rather, Anna, I would have offered it, had 
you not already answered the question. How can I offer it now?” 
Then he paused, and stood regarding her with fixed eyes. “But 
there,—there; take back your word if you will. If you think 
that it is better to be the wife of a lord, because he is a lord, 
though you do not love him, than to lie upon the breast of the 
man you do love,—you are free from me.” Now was the moment 
in which she must obey her mother, and satisfy her friends, and 
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support her rank, and decide that she would be one of the noble 
ladies of England, if such decision were to be made at all. She 
looked up into his face, and thought that after all it was handsomer 
than that of the young earl. He stood thus with dilated nostrils, 
and fire in his eyes, and his lips just parted, and his head erect,—a 
very man. Had she been so minded she would not have dared 
to take his offer. They surely had not known the man when they 
allowed him to have this interview. He repeated his words. “ You 
are free if you will say so ;—but you must answer me.” 

“T did answer you, Daniel.” 

“My noble girl! And now, my heart’s only treasure, I may 
speak out and tell you whatI think. It cannot be good that a woman 
should purchase rank and wealth by giving herself to a man she 
does not love. It must be bad,—monstrously bad. I never 
believed it when they told it me of you. And yet when I did not 
hear of you or see you for months ——” 

“Tt was not my fault.” 

“No, sweetheart ; 








and I tried to find comfort by so saying to 
myself. ‘If she really loves me, she will be true,’ I said. And 
yet who was I that I should think that you would suffer so much 
forme? But I will repay you,—if the truth and service of a life 
may repay such a debt as that. At any rate hear this from me ;— 
I will never doubt again.” As he spoke he was moving towards 
her, thinking to take her in his arms, when the door was opened and 
Countess Lovel was within the room. The tzilor was the first to 
speak. ‘ Lady Lovel, I have asked your daughter, and I find that 
it is her wish to adhere to the engagement which she made with me 
in Cumberland. I need hardly say that it is my wish also.” 

“Anna! Is this true?” 

“Mamma; mamma! Oh, mamma!” 

“Tf it be so I will never speak word to you more.” 

“You will; you will! Do not look at me like that. You will 
speak to me!” 

“You shall never again be child of mine.” But in saying this 
she had forgotten herself, and now she remembered her proper 
cue. ‘Ido not believe a word of it. The man has come here and 
has insulted and frightened you. He knows,—he must know,— 
that such a marriage is impossible. It can never take place. It 
shall never take place. Mr. Thwaite, as you are a living man, you 
shall never live to marry my daughter.” 

“My lady, in this matter of marriage your daughter must no 


doubt decide for herself. Even now, by all the laws of God,—and 





I believe of man too,—she is beyond your control either to give her 
in marriage or to withhold her. In a few months she will be as 
much her own mistress as you now are yours.” 
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“ Sir, I am not asking you about my child. You are insolent.” 

“T came here, Lady Lovel, because I was sent for.” 

« And now you had better leave us. You made a promise which 
you have broken.” 

“ By heavens, no. I made a promise and I have kept it. I said 
that I would offer her freedom and I have done so. I told her, and 
I tell her again now, that if she will say that she prefers her cousin 
to me, I will retire.’ The Countess looked at him and _ also 
recognised the strength of his face, almost feeling that the man had 
grown in personal dignity since he had received the money that 
was due to him. ‘She does not prefer the Earl. She has given 
her heart to me; and [ hold it,—and will hold it. Look up, dear, 
and tell your mother whether what I say be true.” 

“Tt is true,” said Lady Anna. 

“Then may the blight of hell rest upon you both!” said the 
Countess, rushing to the door. But she returned. ‘“ Mr. Thwaite,” 
she said, “I will trouble you at once to leave the house, and never 
more to return to it.” 

“T will leave it certainly. Good bye, my own love.” He 
attempted again to take the girl by the hand, but the Countess, 
with violence, rushed at them and separated them. “If you but 
touch him, I will strike you,” she said to her daughter. ‘As for 
you, itis her money that you want. If it be necessary you shall 
have, not hers, but mine. Now go.” 

“That is a slander, Lady Lovel. I want no one’s money. | 
want the girl I love,—whose heart I have won; and I will have 
her. Good morning, Lady Lovel. Dear, dear Anna, for this time 
good bye. Do not let any one make you think that I can ever be 
untrue to you.” The girl only looked at him. Then he left the 
room ; and the mother and the daughter were alone together. The 
Countess stood erect, looking at her child, while Lady Anna, stand- 
ing also, kept her eyes fixed upon the ground. “ Am [I to believe it 
all,—as that man says?” asked the Countess. 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Do you mean to say that you have renewed your engagement 
with that low-born wretch ?” 

“ Mamma,—he is not a wretch.” 

“Do you contradict me? After all is it come to this?” 

“‘ Mamma,—you, you—-—cursed me.”’ 

“And you will be cursed. Do you think that you can do such 
wickedness as this, that you can destroy all that I have done for 
you, that you make yourself the cause of ruin to a whole family, and 
that you will not be punished for it? You say that you love me.” 

“You know that I love you, mamma.” 

« And yet you do not scruple to drive me mad.” 
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“Mamma, it was you who brought us together.” 

“Ungrateful child! Where else could I take you then ?” 

“ But I was there,—and of course I loved him. I could not cease 
to love him because,—because they say that I am a grand lady.” 

“Listen to me, Anna. You shall never marry him; never. 
With my own hands I will kill him first;—or you.” The girl 
stood looking into her mother’s face, and trembling. “Do you 
understand that ?” 

“ You do not mean it, mamma.” 

“By the God above me, Ido! Do you think that I will stop at 
anything now ;—after having done somuch? Do you think that 
I will live to see my daughter the wife of a foul, sweltering tailor ? 
No, by heavens! He tells you that when you are twenty-one, you 
will not be subject to my control. I warn you to look toit. I will 
not lose my control, unless when I see you married to some husband 
fitting your condition in life. For the present you will live in your 
own room, as J will live in mine. I will hold no intercourse what- 
ever with you, till I have constrained you to obey me.” 


Cuarter XXXVI. 
LET HER DIE. 


Arrer the scene which was described in the last chapter there was a 
very sad time indeed in Keppel Street. The Countess had been 
advised by the Serjeant and Mrs. Bluestone to take her daughter 
immediately abroad, in the event of the interview with Daniel 
Thwaite being unsatisfactory. It was believed by all concerned, by 
the Bluestones, and the Goffes, by Sir William Paterson who had 
been told of the coming interview, and by the Countess herself, that 
this would not be the case. They had all thought that Lady Anna 
would come out from that meeting disengaged and free to marry 
whom she would,—and they thought also that within a very few 
weeks of her emancipation she would accept her cousin’s hand. 
The Solicitor-General had communicated with the Earl, who was still 
in town, and the Earl again believed that he might win the heiress. 
But should the girl prove obstinate ;—“ take her away at once,—very 
far away ;—to Rome, or some such place as that.”’ Such had been Mrs. 
Bluestone’s advice, and in those days Rome was much more distant 
than it is now. ‘And don’t let anybody know where you are 
going,” added the Serjeant,— except Mr. Goffe.” The Countess 
had assented ;—but when the moment came, there were reasons 
against her sudden departure. Mr. Goffe told her that she must 
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wait at any rate for another fortnight. The presence of herself and 
her daughter was necessary in London for ‘the signing of deeds and 
for the completion of the now merely formal proofs of identity. And 
money was again scarce. A great deal of money had. been spent lately, 
and unless money was borrowed without security, and at a great cost, 
—to which Mr. Goffe was averse,—the sum needed could hardly be 
provided at once. Mr. Goffe recommended that no day earlier than 
the 20th December should be fixed for their departure. 

It was now the end of November; and it became a question how the 
intermediate time should be passed. ‘The Countess was resolved that 
she would hold no pleasant intercourse at all with her daughter. She 
would not even tell the girl of her purpose of going abroad. From 
hour to hour she assured herself with still increasing obduracy that 
nothing but severity could avail anything. The girl must be cowed 
and frightened into absolute submission,—even though at the 
expense of her health. Kven though it was to be effected by the 
absolute crushing of her spirits,—this must be done. Though at 
the cost of her life, it must be done. This woman had lived for the 
last twenty years with but one object before her eyes,—an object some- 
times seeming to be near, more often distant, and not unfrequently 
altogether beyond her reach, but which had so grown upon her 
imagination as to become the heaven to which her very soul 
aspired. To be and to be known to be among the highly born, the 
so-called noble, the titled from old dates,—to be of those who were 
purely aristocratic, had been all the world to her. As a child,—the 
child of well-born but poor parents, she had received the idea. In 
following it out she had thrown all thoughts of love to the wind and 
had married a reprobate earl. Then had come her punishment,— 
or, as she had conceived it, her most unmerited misfortunes. For 
many years of her life her high courage and persistent demeanour 
had almost atoned for the vice of her youth. The love of rank was 
strong in her bosom as ever, but it was fostered for her child rather 
than for herself. Through long, tedious, friendless, poverty-stricken 
years she had endured all, still assuring herself that the day would 
come when the world should call the sweet plant that grew by her 
side by its proper name. The little children hooted after her 
daughter, calling her girl in derision The Lady Anna,—when Lady 
Anna had been more poorly clad and blessed with less of the comforts 
of home than any of them. Years would roll by, and they should 
live to know that the Lady Anna,—the sport of their infantine cruelty, 
—was Lady Anna indeed. And as the girl became a woman the 
dream was becoming a reality. The rank, the title, the general 
acknowledgment and the wealth would all be there. Then came the 
first great decisive triumph. Overtures of love and friendship were 
made from the other side. Would Lady Anna consent to become 
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the Countess Lovel, all animosities might be buried, and everything 
be made pleasant, prosperous, noble, and triumphant ! 

It is easy to fill with air a half-inflated bladder. It is already so 
buoyant with its own lightness, that it yields itself with ease to 
receive the generous air. The imagination of the woman flew higher 
than ever it had flown when the proposition came home to her in all 
its bearings. Of course it had been in her mind that her daughter 
should marry well ;—but there had been natural fears. Her child 
had not been educated, had not lived, had not been surrounded in 
her young days, as are those girls from whom the curled darlings 
are wont to choose their wives. She would too probably be rough 
in manner, ungentle in speech, ungifted in accomplishments, as com- 
pared with those who from their very cradles are encompassed by 
the blessings of wealth and high social standing. But when she 
looked at her child’s beauty, she would hope. And then her child 
was soft, sweet humoured, winning in all her little ways, pretty even 
in the poor duds which were supplied to her mainly by the gene- 
rosity of the tailor. And so she would hope, and sometimes 
despair ;—and then hope again. But she had never hoped for any- 
thing so good as this. Such a marriage would not only put her 
daughter as high as a Lovel ought to be, but would make it known 
in a remarkable manner to all coming ages that she, she herself, she 
the despised and slandered one,—who had been treated almost as 
woman had never been treated before,—was in very truth the 
Countess Lovel by whose income the family had been restored to its 
old splendour. , 

And so the longing grew upon her. Then, almost for the first 
time, did she begin to feel that it was necessary for the purposes of 
her life that the girl whom she loved so thoroughly, should be a 
creature in her hands, to be dealt with as she pleased. She would 
have had her daughter accede to the proposed marriage even before 
she had seen Lord Lovel, and was petulant when her daughter would 
not be as clay in the sculptor’s hand. But still the girl’s refusal 
had been but as the refusal of a girl. She should not have been as 
are other girls. She should have known better. She should have 
understood what the peculiarity of her position demanded. But it 
had not been so with her. She had not soared as she should have 
done, above the love-laden dreams of common maidens. And so the 
visit to Yoxham was permitted. Then came the great blow,—struck 
as it were by a third hand, and that the hand of an attorney. The 
Countess Lovel learned through Mr. Goffe,—who had heard the 
tale from other lawyers,—that her daughter Lady Anna Lovel had, 
with her own mouth, told her noble lover that she was betrothed to 
atailor! She felt at the moment that she could have died,—cursing 
her child for this black ingratitude. 
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But there might still be hope. The trial was going on,—or the 
work which was progressing towards the trial, and she was sur- 
rounded by those who could advise her. Doubtless what had 
happened was a great misfortune. But there was room for hope ;— 
room for most assured hope. The Karl was not disposed to abandon 
the match, though he had, of course, been greatly annoyed,—nay, 
disgusted and degraded by the girl’s communication. But he had 
commented to see ‘the matter in the proper light. The young tailor 
had got an influence over the girl when she was a child, was doubtless 
in pursuit of money, and must be paid. The folly of a child might 
be forgiven, and the Earl would persevere. No one would know 
what had occurred, and the thing would be forgotten as a freak of 
childhood. The Countess had succumbed to the policy of all this ;— 
but she was not deceived by the benevolent falsehood. Lady Anna 
had been over twenty when she had been receiving lover’s vows 
from this man, reeking from his tailor’s board. And her girl, her 
daughter, had deceived her. That the girl had deceived her, saying 
there was no other lover, was much; but it was much more and 
worse and more damnable that there had been thorough deception 
as to the girl’s own appreciation of her rank. The sympathy 
tendered neal so many years must have been always pretended 
sympathy. W ith these feelings hot within her bosom, she could not 
bring herself to speak one kindly word to Lady Anna after the 
return from Yoxham. ‘The girl was asked to abandon her odious 
lover with stern severity. It was demanded of her that she should 
do so with cruel threats. She would never quite yield, though she 
had then no strength of purpose sufficient to enable her to declare 
that she would not yield. We know how she was banished to 
Bedford Square, and transferred from the ruthless persistency of her 
mother, to the less stern but not less fixed mancuvres of Mrs. Blue- 
stone. At that moment of her existence she was herself in doubt. 
In Wyndham Street and at Yoxham she had almost more than 
doubted. The softness of the new Elysium had well nigh unnerved 
her. When that young man had caught her from stone to stone as 
she passed over the ford at Bolton, she was almost ready to give her- 
self to him. But then had come upon her the sense of sickness, that 
faint, overdone flavour of sugared sweetness, which arises when sweet 
things become too luscious to the eater. She had struggled to be 
honest and strong, and had just not fallen into the pot of treacle. 

But, notwithstanding all this, they who saw her and knew the 
story, were still sure that the lord must at last win the day. There 
was not one who believed that such a girl could be true to such a 
troth as she had made. Even the Solicitor-General, when he told 
the tale which the amorous steward had remembered to his own 
encouragement, did not think but what the girl and the girl’s fortune 
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would fall into the hands of his client. Human nature demanded 
that it should be so. That it should be as he wished it was so abso- 
lutely consonant with all nature as he had known it, that he had 
preferred trusting to this result, in his client’s behalf, to leaving 
the case in ajury’s hands. At this moment he was sure he was 
right in his judgment. And indeed he was right; 
have done anything for his client. 

It went on till at last the wise men decided that the girl only 
wanted to be relieved by her old lover, that she might take a new 
lover with his permission. The girl was no doubt peculiar; but, as 
far as the wise ones could learn from her manner,—for with words 
she would say nothing,—that was her state of mind. So the inter- 
view was planned,—-to the infinite disgust of the Countess, who, 
however, believed that it might avail; and we know what was the 
result. Lady Anna, who long had doubted,—who had at last almost 
begun to doubt whether Daniel Thwaite was true to her,—had 
renewed her pledges, strengthened her former promises, and was 
now more firmly betrothed than ever to him whom the Countess 
hated as a very fiend upon earth. But there certainly should be no 
marriage! Though she pistolled the man at the altar, there should 
be no marriage, 

And then there came upon her the infinite disgust arising from the 
necessity of having to tell her sorrows to others,—who could not 
sympathize with her, though their wishes were as hers. It was 
hard upon her that no step could be taken by her in reference to her 
daughter without the knowledge of Mr, Goffe and Serjeant Blue- 
stone,—and the consequent knowledge of Mr. Flick and the Solicitor- 
General. It was necessary, too, that Lord Lovel should know all. 
His conduct in many things must depend on the reception which 
might probably be accorded to a renewal of his suit. Of course he 
must be told. He had already been told that the tailor was to be 
admitted to see his love, in order that she might be absolved by the 
tailor from her first vow. It had not been pleasant,—but he had 
acceded. Mr. Flick had taken upon himself to say that he was sure 
that everything would be made pleasant. The Earl had frowned, 
and had been very short with Mr. Flick. These confidences with 
lawyers about his lovesuit, and his love’s tone with her low-born 
lover, had not been pleasant to Lord Lovel. But he had endured it, 
—and now he must be told of the result. Oh, heavens ;—what a 
hell of misery was this girl making for her high-born relatives! 
But the story of the tailor’s visit to Keppel Street did not reach the 
unhappy ones at Yoxham till months had passed away. 

Mr. Goffe was very injudicious in postponing the departure of 
the two ladies—as the Solicitor-General told Mr. Flick afterwards 
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she might have had any money. I would have advanced it. You 
would have advanced it!” ‘ Oh certainly,” said Mr. Flick, not, 
however, at all relishing the idea of advancing money to his client’s 
adversary. ‘I never heard of such folly,” continued Sir William. 
“‘ That comes of trusting people who should not be trusted.” But it 
was too late then. Lady Anna was lying ill in bed, in fever; and 
three doctors doubted whether she would ever get up again. 
“ Would it not be better that she should die?” said her mother to 
herself, standing over her and looking at her. It would,—so 
thought the mother then,—be better that she should die than get 
up to become the wife of Daniel Thwaite. But how much better 
that she should live and become the Countess Lovel! She still 
loved her child, as only a mother can love her only child,—as only 
a mother can love who has no hope of joy in the world, but what is 
founded on her child. But the other passion had become so strong 
in her bosom that it almost conquered her mother’s yearnings. Was 
she to fight for long years that she might be beaten at last when the 
prize was so near her,—when the cup was almost at her lips? Were 
the girl now to be taken to her grave, there would be an end at any 
rate of the fear which now most heavily oppressed her. But the 
three doctors were called in, one after another; and Lady Anna 
was tended as though her life was as precious as that of any other 
daughter. 

These new tidings caused new perturbation among the lawyers. 
“They say that Clerke and Holland have given her over,” said 
Mr. Flick to Sir William. 

“Tam sorry to hear it,” said Mr. Solicitor; “but girls do live 
sometimes in spite of the doctors.” 

“ Yes; very true, Sir William; very true. But if it should go in 
that way it might not perhaps be amiss for our client.” 

“God forbid that he should prosper by his cousin’s death, Mr. 
Flick. But the Countess would be the heir.” 

“The Countess is devoted to the Karl. We ought to do some- 
thing, Sir William. I don’t think that we could claim above eight 
or ten thousand pounds at most as real property. He put his money 
everywhere, did that old man. There are shares in iron mines in 
‘the Alleghanies, worth ever so much.” 

“ They are no good to us,” said the Solicitor-General, alluding to 
his client’s interests. 

“Not worth a halfpenny to us, though they are paying twenty 
per cent. on the paid-up capital. He seems to have determined that 
the real heir should get nothing, even if there were no will. A 
wicked old man!” 

“ Very wicked, Mr. Flick.” 

“A horrible old man! But we really ought to do something, 
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Mr. Solicitor. If the girl won’t marry him there should be some 
compromise, after all that we have done.” 

“ How can the girl marry any one, Mr. Flick,—if she’s going to 
die ?” 

A few days after this, Sir William called in Keppel Street and 
saw the Countess, not with any idea of promoting a compromise,— 
for the doing which this would not have been the time, nor would he 
have been the fitting medium,—but in order that he might ask after 
Lady Anna’s health. The whole matter was in truth now going 
very much against the Karl. Money had been allowed to the 
Countess and her daughter; and in truth all the money was now 
their own, to do with it as they listed, though there might be some 
delay before each was put into absolute possession of her own pro- 
portion ; but no money had been allowed, or could be allowed, to the 
Earl. And, that the fact was so, was now becoming known to all 
men. Hitherto credit had at any rate been casy with the young lord. 
When the old Earl died, and when the will was set aside, it was 
thought that he would be the heir. When the lawsuit first came up, 
it was believed everywhere that some generous compromise would 
be the worst that could befall him. After that the marriage had 
been almost a certainty, and then it was known that he had some- 
thing of his own, so that tradesmen need not fear that their bills 
would be paid. It can hardly be said that he had been extravagant ; 
but a lord must live, and an earl can hardly live and maintain a 
house in the country on a thousand a year, even though he has an 
uncle to keep his hunters for him. Some prudent men in London 
were already beginning to ask for their money, and the young Earl 
was in trouble. As Mr. Flick had said, it was quite time that some- 
thing should be done. Sir William still depended on the panacea 
of a marriage, if only the girl would live. The marriage might be 
delayed; but, if the cards were played prudently, might still make 
everything comfortable. Such girls do not marry tailors, and will 
always prefer lords to tradesmen ! 

“‘T hope that you do not think that my calling is intrusive,” he 
said. The Countess, dressed all in black, with that funereal frown 
upon her brow which she always now wore, with deep-sunk eyes, 
and care legible in every feature of her handsome face, received 
him with a courtesy that was as full of woe as it was graceful. She 
was very glad to make his acquaintance. There was no intrusion. 
He would forgive her, she thought, if he perceived that circum- 
stances had almost overwhelmed her with sorrow. ‘I have come to 
ask after your daughter,” said he. 

“ She has been very ill, Sir William.” 

“Ts she better now ?” 
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“T hardly know; I cannot say. They seemed to think this 
morning that the fever was less violent.” 

“ Then she will recover, Lady Lovel.”’ 

“ They do not say sc. But indeed I did not ask them. It is all 
in God’s hands. I sometimes think that it would be better that she 
should die, and there be an.end of it.” 

This was the first time that these two had been in each other’s 
company, and the lawyer could not altogether repress the feeling of 
horror with which he heard the mother speak in such a way of her 
only child. ‘ Oh, Lady Lovel, do not say that!” 

“ But Ido say it. Why should I not say it to you, who know 
all? Of what good will her life be to herself, or to any one else, if 
she pollute herself and her family by this marriage? It would be 
better that she should be dead,—much better that she should be 
dead. She is all that I have, Sir William. It is for her sake that I 
have been struggling from the first moment in which I knew that I 
was to be amother. The whole care of my life has been to prove 
her to be her father’s daughter in the eye of the law. I doubt 
whether you can know what it is to pursue one object, and only 
one, through your whole life, with never-ending solicitude,—and to 
do it all on behalf of another. If you did, you would understand my 
feeling now. It would be better for her that she should die than 
become the wife of such a one as Daniel Thwaite.”’ 

“ Lady Lovel, not only as a mother, but as a Christian, you 
should get the better of that feeling.” 

“Of course I should. No dealt every clergyman in England 
would tell me the same thing. It is easy to say all that, sir. W ait 
till you are tried. Wait till all your ambition is to be betrayed, 
every hope rolled in the dust, till all the honours you have won are 
to be soiled and degraded, till you are made a mark for general seorn 
and anny pity,— and then tell me how you love the child 1 by whom 
such evils are brought upon you!” 

“ T trust that I may never be so tried, Lady Lovel.” 

“‘ T hope not; but think of all that before you preach to me. But 
I do love her; sii it is because I love her that I would fain see her 
removed from the reproaches which her own madness will bring 
upon her. Let her die ;— if it be God’s will. I can follow her with- 
out one wish for a prolonged life. Then will a noble family be again 
established, and her sorrowful tale will be told among the Lovels 
with a tear and without a curse.” 
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Aut. December went by, and the neighbours in the houses round 
spent each his merry Christmas; and the snow and frost of January 
passed over them, and February had come and nearly gone, before 
the doctors dared to say that Lady Anna Lovel’s life was not still in 
danger. During this long period the world had known all about 
her illness,—as it did know, or pretended to know, the whole history 
of her life. The world had been informed that she was dying, and 
had, upon the whole, been really very sorry for her. She had inte- 
rested the world, and the world had heard much of her youth and 
beauty,—of the romance too of her story, of her fidelity to the 
tailor, and of her persecutions. During these months of her illness 
the world was disposed to think that the tailor was a fine fellow, and 
that he ought to be taken by the hand. He had money now, and 
it was thought that it would be a good thing to bring him into some 
club. There was a very strong feeling at the Beaufort that if he 
were properly proposed and seconded he would be elected,—not 
because he was going to marry an heiress, but because he was losing 
the heiress whom he was to have married. If the girl died, then 
Lord Lovel himself might bring him forward at the Beaufort. Of 
all this Daniel himself knew nothing; but he heard, as all the 
world heard, that Lady Anna was on her deathbed. 

When the news first reached him,—after a fashion that seemed to 
him to be hardly worthy of credit,—he called at the house in Keppel 
Street and asked the question. Yes; Lady Anna was very ill; but, 
as it happened, Sarah the lady’s-maid opened the door, and Sarah 
remembered the tailor. She had seen him when he was admitted to 
her young mistress, and knew enough of the story to be aware that 
he should be snubbed. Her first answer was given before she had 
bethought herself; then she snubbed him, and told no one but the 
Countess of his visit. After that Daniel went to one of the doctors, 
and waited at his door with patience till he could be seen. The un- 
happy man told his story plainly. He was Daniel Thwaite, late a 
tailor, the man from Keswick, to whom Lady Anna Lovel was 
engaged. In charity and loving-kindness, would the doctor tell him 
of the state of his beloved one. The doctor took him. by the hand 
and asked him in, and did tell him. His beloved one was then on 
the very point of death. Whereupon Daniel wrote to the Countess 
in humble strains, himself taking the letter, and waiting’ without in 
the street for any answer that might be vouchsafed. If it was, as 
he was told, that his beloved was dying, might he be allowed to 
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stand once at her bedside and kiss her hand? In about an hour an 
answer was brought to him at the area gate. It consisted of his own 
letter, opened, and returned to him without a word. He went away 
too sad to curse, but he declared to himself that such cruelty ina 
woman’s bosom could exist only in the bosom of a countess. 

But as others heard early in February that Lady Anna was like 
to recover, so did Daniel Thwaite. Indeed, his authority was better 
than that which reached the clubs, for the doctor still stood his 
friend. Could the doctor take a message from him to Lady Anna ;— 
but one word? No ;—the doctor could take no message. That he 
would not do. But he did not object to give to the lover a bulletin 
of the health of his sweetheart. In this way Daniel knew sooner 
than most others when the change took place in the condition of his 
beloved one. 

Lady Anna would be of age in May, and the plan of her betrothed 
was as follows. He would do nothing till that time, and then 
he would call upon her to allow their banns to be published in 
Bloomsbury Church after the manner of the Church of England. 
He himself had taken lodgings in Great Russell Street, thinking 
that his object might be aided by living in the same parish. If, as 
was probable, he would not be allowed to approach Lady Anna either 
in person, or by letter, then he would have recourse to the law, and 
would allege that the young lady was unduly kept a prisoner in 
custody. He was told that such complaint would be as idle wind, 
coming from him,—that no allegation of that kind could obtain any 
redress unless it came from the young lady herself; but he flattered 
himself that he could so make it that the young lady would at any 
rate obtain thereby the privilege of speaking for herself. Let some 
one ask her what were her wishes and he would be prepared to abide 
by her expression of them. 

In the meantime Lord Lovel also had been anxious ;—but his 
anxiety had been met in a very different fashion. For many days 
the Countess saw him daily, so that there grew up between them a 
close intimacy. When it was believed that the girl would die,— 
believed with that sad assurance which made those who were concerned 
speak of her death almost as a certainty, the Countess, sitting alone 
with the young Earl, had told him that all would be his if the girl 
left them. He had muttered something as to there being no reason 
for that. ‘ Who else should haveit?” said the Countess. ‘“ Where 
should it go? Your people, Lovel, have not understood me. It is 
for the family that I have been fighting, fighting, fighting,—and 
never ceasing. Though you have been my adversary,—it has been 
all for the Lovels. If she goes,— it shall be yours at once. There 
is no one knows how little I care for wealth myself.” Then the 
girl had become better, and the Countess again began her plots, and 
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her plans, and her strategy. She would take the girl abroad in May, 
in April if it might be possible. They would go,—not to Rome then, 
but to the south | of France, and, as the weather became too warm for 
them, on to Switzerland and the Tyrol. Would he, Lord Lovel, 
follow them? Would he follow them and be constant in his suit, 
even though the frantic girl should still talk of her tailor lover? If 
he would do so, as far as money was concerned, all should be in com- 
mon with them. Tor what was the money wanted but that the 
Lovels might be great and noble and splendid? He said that he 
would do so. He also loved the girl,—thought at least during the 
tenderness created by her illness that he loved her with all his heart. 
He sat hour after hour with the Countess in Keppel Street,—some- 
times seeing the girl as she lay unconscious, or feigning that she 
was so; till at last he was daily at her bedside. ‘ You had better 
not talk to him Anna,” her mother would say, “ but of course he is 
anxious to see you.” Then the Earl would kiss her hand, and in her 
mother’s presence she had not the courage,—perhaps she had not the 
strength,—to withdraw it. In these days the Countess was not cruelly 
stern as she had been. Bedside nursing hardly admits of such cruelty 
of manner. But she never spoke to her child with little tender 
endearing words, never embraced her,—but was to her a careful 
nurse rather than a loving mother. 

Then by degrees the girl got better, and was able to talk. 
‘“ Mamma,” she said one day, “ won’t you sit by me?” 

“ No, my dear; you should not be encouraged to talk.” 

“Sit by me, and let me hold your hand.” For a moment the 
Countess gave way, and sat by her daughter, allowing her hand to 
remain pressed beneath the bedclothes;—but she rose abruptly, 
remembering her grievance, remembering that it would be better 
that her child should die, should die broken-hearted by unrelenting 
cruelty, than be encouraged to think it possible that she should do 
as she desired. So she rose abruptly and left the bedside without a 
word. 

“Mamma,” said Lady Anna; “will Lord Lovel be here to-day ?”’ 

“T suppose he will be here.” 

“Will you let me speak to him for a minute ? ” 

“Surely you may speak to him.” 

“T am strong now, mamma, and I think that I shall be well 
again some day. I have so often wished that I might die.”’ 

“You had better not talk about it, my dear.” 

“ But I should like to speak to him mamma, without you.” 

“What to say,—Anna? ” 

“T hardly know ;—but I should like to speak to him. I have 
something to say about money.” 

“Cannot I say it ?” 
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“No, mamma. I must say it myself,—if you will let me.” The 
Countess looked at her girl with suspicion, but she gave the permis- 
sion demanded. Of course it would be right that this lover should 
sce his love. ‘The Countess was almost minded to require from 
Lady Anna an assurance that no allusion should be made to Daniel 
Thwaite; but the man’s name had not been mentioned between them 
since the beginning of the illness, and she was loth to mention it 
now. Nor would it have been possible to prevent for long such 
an interview as that now proposed. 

*“ H{[e shall come in if kepleases,” said the Countess; “but I hope 
you will remember who you are and to whom you are speaking.” 

*T will remember both, mamma,” said Lady Anna. The Countess 
looked down on her daughter’s face, and could not help thinking 
that her child was different from w hat she had been. There had 
been almost defiance in the words spoken, though they had been 
spoken with the voice of an invalid. 

At three o’clock that afternoon, according to his custom, Lord 
Lovel came, and was at once told that he was to be spoken to by his 
cousin. ‘She says it is about money,” said the Countess. 

“ About money } ad 

“Yes ; she confines herself to that, do as she bids you. 
If she is ever hs hi your wife it will be all right; and if not,—~then 
it will be better in your hands than in hers. In three months’ time 
she can do as she pleases with it all.” He was then taken into 
Lady Anna’s room. ‘Here is your cousin,” said the Countess. 
“You must not talk long or I sh all interrupt you. If you wish to 
speak to him about the property,—as the head of your family,—that 
will be very right; but confine yourself to that for the present.” 
Then the Counter: left them and closed the door. 

Tt is not only about money, Lord Lovel.” 

“You might call me Frederic now,” said he tenderly. 

“No;—not now. If I am ever well again and we are then 
friends I will do so. They tell me that there is ever so much money, 
—hundreds of thousands of pounds. I forget how much.” 

“Do not trouble yourself about that.” 

“ But I do trouble myself very much about it,—and I know that 
it ought to be yours. There is one thing I want to tell you, which 
you must believe. IfI am ever any man’s wife, I shall be the wife 
of Daniel Thwaite.” That dark frown came upon his face which 
she had seen once before. “Pray believe that it is so,” she 
continued. “Mamma does not believe it,—will not believe it; but 
it is so. I love him with all my heart. I think of him every 
minute. It is very very cruel that I may not hear from him or send 








one word to tell him how Iam. There! My hand is on the Bible, 
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and I swear to you that if I am ever the wife of any man, I will be 
his wife.” 

He looked down at her and saw that she was wan and thin and 
weak, and he did not dare to preach to her the old family sermon as 
to his rank and station. “But, Anna, why do you tell me this 
now?” he said. 

« That you may believe it and not trouble yourself with me any 
more. You must believe it when I tell you so inthis manner. I 
may perhaps never live to rise from my bed. If I get well, I shall 
send to him, or go. I will not be hindered. He is true to me, and 
I will be true to him, You may tell mamma if you think proper. 
She would not believe me, but perhaps she may believe you. But, 
Lord Lovel, it is not fit that he should have all this money. He 
does not want it, and he would not take it. Till I am married I 
may do what I please with it ;—and it shall be yours.” 

“That cannot be.” 

“Yes, it can. I know that I can make it yours if I please. They 
tell me that—that you are not rich, as Lord Lovel should be, 
because all this has been taken from you. That was the reason why 
you came to me.” 

“ By heaven, Anna, I love you most truly.” 

“Tt could not have been so when you had not seen me. Will 
you take a message from me to Daniel Thwaite ? ” 

He thought awhile before he answered it. “No, I cannot do 
that.” 

“Then I must find another messenger. Mr. Goffe will do it 
perhaps. He shall tell me how much he wants to keep, and the rest 
shall be yours. Thatisall. If you tell mamma, ask her not to be 
hard to me.” He stood over her and took her hand, but knew not 
how to speak a word to her. He attempted to kiss her hand; but 
she raised herself on her clhow, and shook her head and drew it from 
him. ‘It belongs to Danicl Thwaite,” she said. Then he left her 
and did not speak another word. 

“What has she said?” asked the Countess, with an attempt at 
smiling. 

“T do not know that I should tell you.” 

“Surely, Lovel, you are bound to tell me.” 

“She has offered me all her property,—or most of it.” 

“She is right,” said the Countess. 

* But she has sworn to me, on the Bible, that she will never be 
my wife.” 

“Tush !—it means nothing.’ 

“Ah yes ;—it means much. It meansall. She never loved me, 
—not for an instant. That other man has been before me, and she 
is too firm to be moved.” 


J 
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‘Did she say so?” 

He was silent for a moment and then replied, “Yes; she did 
say so.” 

“Then let her die! ” said the Countess. 

* Lady Lovel!”’ 

“Tet her die. It will be better. Oh, God! that I should be 
brought to this. And what will you do, my lord? Do you mean 
to say that you will abandon her ?”’ 

“T cannot ask her to be my wife again ?” 

“What ;—because she has said this in her sickness,—when she is 
half delirious,—while she is dreaming of the words that man spoke 
to her? Have you no more strength than that? Are you so poor 
a creature ?” 

“T think I have been a poor creature to ask her a second time 
at all.” 

“No; not so. Your duty and mine are the same,—as should be 
hers. We must forget ourselves while we save the family. Do not 
I bear all? Have not I borne everything,—contumely, solitude, ill 
words, poverty, and now this girl’s unkindness? But even yet I 
will not give it up. Take the property,—as it is offered.” 

“ T could not touch it.” 

“Tf not for you, then for your children. Take it all, so that we 


may be the stronger. But do not abandon us now, if you area 
” 
man. 


He would not stay to hear her further exhortations, but hurried 
away from the house full of doubt and unhappiness. 


AntTHony TROLLOPE. 
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Tur opening of another year compels the busiest and the idlest alike 
to compare the present with the past and the future. We, who in 
England take stock of our political progress, can hardly shut out a 
mixed feeling of disappointment and of hope ; in one sense a genera- 
tion has changed so little, in another sense it has changed so much ; 
we can show so long a roll of legislative reforms, and yet how little 
have they actually done! Corn-laws have been abolished, the whole 
system of tariffs has been abandoned, taxation has been re-cast, 
common law and chancery have been remodelled, we have swept 
out the iniquities of Doctors’ Commons, and brought divorce home 
to the very door of the poor artisan. Every vestige of civil dis- 
ability for religion has been removed, and Jews and Catholics 
are honoured judges and ministers. The suffrage has been opened 
to every householder, bribery has been punished as the sin of 
witchcraft. Trades unions have been made legal, at least it is no 
longer lawful to rob them. The poor man has been relieved from 
the taxes on knowledge, and the rich man has been relieved from 
the tax on hair-powder. Everybody has been relieved; and sur- 
pluses have flown out of the Budget like bouquets from a conjurer’s 
sleeve. The Irish Church has been firmly yet gently disestablished 
by the sense of public duty of a true son of the Church; the Irish 
peasant has had justice done him, and has legal rights to his 
permanent improvements. The British voter, no longer cowed by 
the light of publicity, now goes proudly to his ballot-box. The 
judicature, the army, the public-houses, the Civil Service, have all 
been reorganized. And lastly, the Education Act has established 
at least the principle of compulsory national education. It is a great 
roll of legislative achievement; and yet—! Are these changes 
and reforms in result all that they claimed to be and seemed to 
be? Has the enthusiasm of people and ministers been justified 
in the event? Is Ireland a contented and united land? Are 
pocket-boroughs unknown here? Are bribery, intimidation, and 
dictation forgotten? Is the national administration yet a model ; are 
all abuses in law at an end? Are the children of the poor in a fair 
way to a good education ? 

They who with no sneer of the partizan or the cynic can ask 
these questions of themselves, who see in these measures great acts 
of justice and great sources of prosperity, who are most desirous of 
seeing in them all their good result, and of not asking from them 
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more result than is just—even these men must feel sadly conscious 
how little Acts of Parliament correspond to changes in the life of 
the nation, at all in the degree of the hopes of those who frame 
them. To what extent has the condition of Ireland been scriously 
raised by statutes ? How far do the evils which we remedy outstrip 
the new evils unconsciously growing up around us? Do the great 
measures which we herald as the gospel of peace, or which we resist 
as revolution, as “destructive of the best interests of the nation,” 
as “simooms” and “ hydras”’ and the like—do these measures, when 
they get on the statute-book and pass into the hands of magistrates 
and policemen, really work all the havoc or the blessing which we 
prophesied to our fellow citizens? In soberness and in honesty it 
must be answered, No. We may still think the measures in question 
right, opportune, indispensable, or wrong, unnecessary, and self- 
interested. We may not see in what better way they could then 
have been passed, or we may think they need not have been passed. 
We may be proud of what was done, we may be proud of the men 
who did it, or we may deplore their action. And yet we must feel 
that its being done mattered really less than we were ever willing to 
suppose. 

All this should have a sobering effect upon public men. It should 
bring home to them that they are not omnipotent, that legislation is but 
one of the forms, and not one of the sources, of civilisation, that Acts of 
Parliament are not reformations. Our public men, inspired with 
the consciousness of creative energy, which is the vanity of Parlia- 
ments, too seldom remember the littleness of each legislative act, and 
the narrow circumscription of their power over the character of their 
age. Mr. Lowe, when he recalls the godlike purposes of his party, 





and their beneficent administration, is lost in wonder at the ingrati- 
tude of the recipients of such blessings, at the general hesitation to 
welcome the millennium. So good, so great a ministry, so little 
understood! No Liberal denies that they have served their country, 
and have carried useful measures. But thus to be lost in amazement 
at their own exceeding wisdom and goodness argues too high sense of 
the power of any statesmen and of any measures. Political parties, 
when they have done all that is commanded of them, must still say 
they are unprofitable servants of the country; nor should they 
expect the public to fall down to them, as to Paul and Barnabas at 
Lystra. As statesmen they may have done great things; but the 
limits of statesmanship are very rigid. Each Act of Parliament but 
adds a brick to the edifice of our lives. Sensational legislation is not 
only impolitic, but it is sterile. For a single statute can do little 
more than expound a principle. The philosophers are for ever 
warning the statesmen, that statesmen are not the great people that 
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they think ; that Parliament is often but a Court of Registry, and 
often but a national platform. The statute-book is but an element 
in our national civilisation, and they who make that statute-book 
must remember that its achievements for ever fall short of its pro- 
mises. Like wise men they must be content with what they can 
do, without expecting extravagant results, or assuming impossible 
powers. They must recognise the infinitely subtle and complex 
character of society as an organism, rejecting the heroic remedies, 
and the hope of social reconstruction; giving up all “ simoom” 
theories of human affairs, and all omnipotent theories of parliamentary 
legislation. With a year which opens with the grey dull tones of 1874, 
toa man who can recall the world of a generation since, there must 
be borne in the sobering lesson that legislation effects much less 
than men suppose, ‘that it effects that little more slowly than men 
suppose, and that in order to effect even that it must work through 
a multitude of channels, and foresee a multitude of consequences. 

On the other hand, the retrospect has its own cheerful side. 
There is no doubt that, on the whole, the general political condition 
has sensibly improved, in things material very greatly improved, and 
that in a large measure by means of legislative help. We can dis- 
tinctly trace the good results of many an Act of Parliament ; but 
still more often we find a solid change distinctly apart from legis- 
lative help. Statutes are like the corn-seed, muc dh of whic h is dried 
up and withered, much of which is choked by tares, but much of 
which bears fruit after a period of apparent unfruitfulness. Then, 
again, we must feel that things which were common formerly are 
impossible now; evils which repeated statutes failed to touch have 
disappeared like clouds; that there is a growing unity between 
legislation and the spirit of its age. Hence we may well rest assured 
the at the Liberal legislation of a generation has on the whole been 
based on the right lines; and des if it is not altogether omniscient 
beneficence, it is something more than blundering and plundering. 

This moderate estimate of the results of legislation may also 
suggest the necessity of doing something to improve the legislative 
‘machinery. Legislation, at its best, can never do all it promises to 
do, and short of its best it does hardly anything at all. Every year 
of advanced civilisation requires more scientific skill in legislation, 
and makes the necessary machinery far more complicated. If there 


be anything on which parties are fairly agreed, which politicians on 
both sides deplore equally, it is the outrageous waste of power in the 
parliamentary engine, the expenditure of fucl, the amount of friction, 
the frequency of break-downs. In other words, the mechanism oi 


our parliamentary system cries aloud for seitallinnids A Parliament 
which we are told has scattered reforms broadcast like a good genius, 
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can hardly employ its declinjng days better than by doing something 
towards reforming itself. All this is no radical grievance or plat- 
form abuse to furnish forth an annual motion. It is a thing admitted 
on all sides; and of all men, leaders of parties and ministers are 
perhaps those who feel most deeply the extent of the evil. No one 
could tell the dismal tale of delays, waste, and confusion, both in 
making and in working Acts of Parliament, as they can who are 
responsible for them. The way in which an ordinary statute is put 
together would be a scandal to a solicitor or a conveyancer drafting a 
common settlement or will. It is not but that the Bills are skilfully 
prepared when they enter the House; but the majority of Acts get 
finally settled in a sort of scuffle, in which clauses are tossed out or 
jerked in at random, and a legal web of a hundred sections is pieced 
together, and re-pieced by a wrangling committee of four hundred or 
five hundred members. Thus the last state of that Bill is invariably 
worse than the first. When it has been ‘“ amended in Committee” 
it is usually a thing of rags and patches; it comes into the House in 
the state in which it ought to go out, and it usually goes out in a state 
which is really little better than notes for a draftsman. Of course, 
in important Government matters, great efforts are made to keep the 
clauses straight whilst going through Committees ; but this can only 
be done much as a ship might have her rigging or engines refitted 
in the midst of a general action. It is very rarely indeed that the 
lawyer or the official lights on an Act which from beginning to end 
is free from blunder or inconsistency, in the sense in which every 
well-drawn deed is free from both. An ordinary statute differs from 
un ordinary deed, much as a marriage settlement, prepared by a com- 
petent lawyer, differs from one which should be finally settled in a 
dozen fierce wrangles between the heated relatives of the happy pair. 
If testators, when executing their wills, were to put in new clauses 
on the spur of the moment, or the “ respective families”’ were to cut 
about the drafts of an eminent conveyancer, wills and settlements 
would bear a strong resemblance to modern Acts of Parliament. And 
the incoherence and error with which they are marked is for the 
most part avoidable. As a rule, it is all imported into the Bill after 
the second reading. Till then the Bill was probably as accurate and 
precise as any other well-drawn legal document. Now at the present 
time the minutest word misplaced in an Act may cause indefinite 
hardship, labour, or confusion. That words of such almost mystical 
value should be tossed about in the mélée of factious divisions is a 
crying scandal on our national good sense. 

Nor is the drafting of Acts of Parliament the only source of dis- 
order and waste. The abuses in the business of the House, the mul- 
tiplication of contrivances for delay, the torrent of purely adminis- 
trative detail, and of official routine, which pours into the public 
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sittings, the intricacy of the course of procedure, the recurrence of 
constant ‘miscarriage, and the wild muddle of political with purely 
executive work—is it not written in the book of Hansard, and graven 
on the brain of every capable man who ever sat in the House ? 
Statesmen, journalists, essayists are perpetually crying out against 
the incaleulable evils of an institution with such vast thocwetlead 
powers abandoned to such disorganization. When we look at facts 
and not at names we find the executive and legislative powers of the 
most complex empire and the most intricate society of modern 
times all heaped in promiscuous confusion upon an assembly the 
forms and traditions of which belong to a very different function. 
At any moment from noon until midnight a gas bill may explode 
into an attack upon a ministry, and five hendied breathless party- 
men will be dragged into opposite lobbies about a sewer or an office- 
boy. Masses a common routine orders, which in other countries are 
settled by a minister’s deputy, and settled well, in this country are 
the subject of interminable discussion in a huge club of meddlesome 
amateurs. The right organization of the executive, as distinct from 
the legislative functions, of the work of ministers, as distinct from 
that of senators, is one of the most pressing of our wants. In a time 
when a highly organized administration and a really scientific legis- 
lation are needed for national existence, we have six hundred mem- 
bers of Parliament, each of whom is more or less of a minister, and 
ministers each of whom is only a hard-worked member of Parlia- 
ment. The British Empire is tending to be governed by something 
that is only a prolonged public meeting, and a public meeting which 
claims the attributes of Trebonian and the Shah of Persia. 
Parliamentary Reform, in the sense of reorganizing the course of 
business in the Houses, would be a worthy subject for the con- 
sideration of a Parliament rather in want of congenial occupation. 
And certainly no statesman of our time so fit as Mr. Gladstone to 
undertake the task. His immense experience of parliamentary and 
official business, his mastery over details, and his dexterity in adapt- 
ing old contrivances to new uses, combined with his pre-eminent influ- 
ence over this House of Commons, mark him out as the one man who 
might fairly grapple with the task. It is not a work to be accom- 
plished off-hand. But Mr. Gladstone has already shown by his 
words, as well as by his acts, that he is deeply impressed with the 
defects of our parliamentary machine, and that much must be done 
to improve it, if capable government is to be carried on by its 
agency. At a time when great party questions are out of the way, 
and nothing absorbing is agitating the public mind, it would be a 
misfortune if the opportunity be not seized to disentangle the execu- 
tive from the legislative action of Parliament, to reorganize the 
VOL. XV. N.S. L 
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executive as a distinct function, to give system to the chaos of par 
liamentary business, and at least to consolidate and reform the text 
of statute law. 

It is often asked, What is there for Parliament now to do? What 
is there todo? There is any amount of work without touching a 
single party question, or waiting for any popular movement. There 
is the codification of the law, and the consolidation of the statutes, 
the reorganization of local taxation, the revision of the system of 
local justice. No one supposes that the whole paraphernalia of the 
justice-room and petty sessions, so picturesquely associated with the 
highest poetry and fiction of the language, is worthy of an age with 
the resources of ours. It is not bound up with any cause 
dear to party, and yet if a beneficent legislation were to choose 
the one question where a thoroughly scientific reform would 
bring the greatest happiness and relief home to the doors of the 
rural population, it would probably be by dealing with the unpaid 
magistracy. 


The question of reorganizing the machinery of legislation and of 
disentangling executive from legislative functions, is closely con- 
nected with a subject which as yet is but matter for superb leaders 
and complacent good sense. Home Rule in Ireland is as yet, to the 
English publie, something not very intelligible and slightly tedious. 
What can they want? says the average householder ; and why not 
pass laws in Westminster as well as in Dublin? It is a matter of 
which but a few years will suffice to develope the meaning. The 
next election to all appearance will force the householder to under- 
stand Home Rule, by showing him an immense preponderance of 
Irish votes forming a definitely Irish party. When this party for 
the first time is recruited from Protestant and Catholic, and comprises 
within it Cromwellians, Ultramontanes, and Republicans, it will knock 
at the door of English politics with a force which will have to be 
listened to, for it threatens unless dealt with to bring English parties 
to a deadlock. The legislation, and still more the attitude of the 
last few years, have virtually broken the back of Protestant ascend- 
ancy. Now, for centuries the instrument by which Ireland has been 
governed has been, in some form or other, this Protestant ascendancy. 
The Parliament of 1868, in flinging behind it this ill-omened weapon, 
prepared, whether knowingly or not, a new era for Ireland. The 
English nation is now, for the first time for generations, in the 
presence of Irish nationality; and if it be found that it has dis- 
carded the old secret of empire, without having fully elaborated a 


new one, the relations of the two nations will have to be recast 
afresh. 
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The utterances of politicians appear now to admit that the Educa- 
tion Act is not the settlement, as was supposed, but the opening of 
the question. Looked at from an historical point of view, it will 
probably appear hereafter that the Act of 1870 formulated the 
principle of national education, but did not even plan the founda- 
tions. The spectacle of school-board elections which we have just 
been witnessing, and are yet about to witness, offers every element 
which tests that a question is not settled and has not been solved. 
That a great national duty should be understood in fifty different 
ways In every part of the country, that it should be decided by 
irrelevant issues, and become the excuse for outbursts of rival fanati- 
cisms, is just the character which stamps a measure in the eyes of 
English politicians as essentially unstatesmanlike. Parliament has 
many defects, and our system of legislation is unscientific. But 
when Parliament deals with a question of national importance it 
does the work itself, and it does not hand it over to parishes and 
vestries. Matters of local health and relief, it is our custom to leave 
in the hands of local authority. But education was taken up as a 
great national concern which Parliament alone could provide for. The 
idea of throwing the religious difficulty to each parish as a bone of 
local contention was perhaps ingenious, but all sides are getting 
rather ashamed of it. It has conspicuously failed; the furious polemics 
of the rival sects scandalise those who thought that a national duty had 
been finally accomplished; the invasion of politics by sectarian 
agitators, and the reckless pertinacity of cliques, has disgusted quiet 
men of business. It is in vain to repeat the specious commonplace 
that the Act is not responsible for bigotry and sectarianism, that it 
aimed only at utilising the existing machinery of voluntary bodies. 
This specious commonplace, like so many others, is not true. The 
result has proved, on the contrary, that a new stimulus has been given 
to religious rivalries, that political ascendancy has been offered as 
the prize of the victor, that education has been approached from its 
religious not from its secular side, from its parochial not its national 
side. Great questions cannot be shirked by a court of supreme 
legislation, and statesmen are not people who dabble in clerical 
mancuvres. It is, however, much that the principle of national 
education has been asserted, and the great need now is to bring back 
the question to the one point of efficient public instruction. It is 
much that education should have been raised to its present pre- 
eminence as a national concern; but he must be of a sanguine 
temper who assumes that the problem is really settled. Two things, 
however, in the meantime, have been accomplished. A great body 
of sectarian agitation has been called into political activity, four- 
fifths of which will be permanently used on the retrograde side in 
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secular politics. And the position of the Established Church has 
been advanced to the line of practical questions. 


The formation of a Grand Amalgamated Union of Employers has 
u certain air of importance about it, but it has not perhaps any 
great future before it. After all it only brings to a formula what 
was perfectly active before, the silent co-operation of capitalists to 
maintain the position of capital. No trade unionist can feel any- 
thing like objection to this conspicuous homage to the principles of 
Unionism ; and the feelings of Unionists will probably be real satis- 
faction to welcome the latest addition to their body. All that it was 
in the face of capital to effect, either by industrial arrangement or by 
political pressure, has been effected already ; and the giving organiza- 
tion and publicity to their efforts will rather diminish than increase 
them. The secret understandings and the indirect opposition, which 
in politics and trade struggles have been of constant occurrence, 
are more difficult to meet than formal rules of Leagues and official 
manifestoes to the world. Unionists it is well known always desire 
large employers and large associations to deal with. To do them 
justice, they always demand publicity ; and dread far less speeches 
in Parliament than the gossip of the lobbies. The associations of 
employers were active and numerous enough before the Trades 
Union Commission of 1867. But they took much less than they 
lost by their activity, and the public sifting of their own societies 
and their formal demands proved in result of great service to the 
Unionists. Capitalists, from the conditions of their position, are very 
far less capable than workmen of any real union ; and the continual 
failures of their attempts at union in the long run weaken their 
resources. Their leaders have far more difficulty in restraining un- 
reasonable members; and their proclivity to develope in their own 
body “ black sheep,” “ rattening,” and other peculiarities supposed to 
be peculiar to Unionism, is on the whole greater than that of the men. 
The effect of the new movement upon politics and parties might be 
very serious if it were carried far. It would formally complete the 
latent breach between the capitalist and the operative sections of the 
Liberal party, and might end in excluding liberal employers from 
politics. But again, since a very large proportion of the great 
employers are more or less distinctly on the Conservative side, 
employers would be excluded on both sides, and if the war grew 
really hot at the polling booths, the practical issue might be limited 
to our seeing industrial millionaires for a time excluded from public 
life. But it is not likely that things will ever be pushed to this 
untoward result. The new Amalgamated Union will melt away 
like other unions of capitalists, who have no turn for these class 
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organizations. In the meantime, the workmen will naturally rejoice 
to see the reply to their claims officially formulated and defended in 
public, and it will be an obvious gain to them to have their 


opponents and their opponents’ case in a responsible way before 
them. 


It is but too probable that we are finally committed to the sinister 
glory of a march upon the capital of the Ashantees. The events of 
the war hitherto have brought out a singular vacillation and want of 
foresight in the Government at home, and abundant evidence of the 
formidable nature of the contest they have undertaken. We now 
know the utter helplessness of the Fantees and all the protected 
tribes, the signal superiority of the Ashantees to their neighbours in 
arms, organization, energy, and policy, the insuperable difficulties of 
transport, and the deadly effect of the climate. No one seriously 
maintains that any permanent occupation of that coast by European 
forces is possible, nor again that Fantees are capable of protecting 
themselves when our arms are withdrawn. The ascendancy of the 
Ashantees is one inevitable in the future; and if any native state is 
ever to be organized on that coast, the Ashantees are the only race 
capable of doing it. It is far from clear that the conduct of the 
British negotiation is free from flaws, or that the Ashantce leaders 
have not ground of hostility. It is certain that physical reasons 
alone forbid the planting of British civilisation, even if it were 
desirable, on the so-called protected territory, and in all probability 
every attempt of the kind in a few years will be formally abandoned. 
A march on Coomassie is evidently an undertaking of real magni- 
tude, and even if successful its results can never be more than 
momentary. It is a singular instance of the Nemesis which waits 
on party government that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright should be 
the instruments under the deities of national arrogance to carry on 
this truly wanton and vainglorious war. 


The relief of Spain from the fatality of a war with the United 
States may yet enable the present Government to master ;its diffi- 
culties. These difficulties it would seem hardly possible to increase, 
and those who were even well disposed to the Republican party 
felt certain of its early fall in presence of national bankruptcy, 
federalist insurrection, disorganization of the military and civil 
forces, Alphonsist conspiracies, and the formidable Carlist civil war. 
Still month after month passes on, and the Republican government 
still holds its own. The Carthagenian insurrection dies out and 
is not repeated. The parties and partizan chiefs are kept in control, 
and the Carlist bands still gain their splendid victories amidst moun- 
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tain fastnesses. Spain is still represented by the Republican govern- 
ment and by the most high-minded politician who has influenced 
Spain for a generation. As the admirers of the noble-hearted 
Castelar do not claim for him skill in administration, or any genius 
as a statesman, as his government has not been able to discover 
any civil or military capacity of even a moderate order, the main- 
tenance of the Government amidst such dangers would seem to be 
inexplicable, unless we suppose that the party now in power has 
a latent reserve of force in the determination of the nation to give 
it a fair trial. The Government of Castelar has done too much 
and has lasted too long to be explained as the accident of a momen- 
tary lull, and as its chief (to be candid) can give it little but honesty, 
faith, and high purpose, it must have roots which observers have 
failed to show us. If Carlism were going to win by force of arms, 
it would have won long ago. It is probable that it really has a 
gallant chief, a formidable force, and a good deal of enthusiasm 
about it; but politicians can hardly mistake the fatal signs of weak- 
ness shown in the fact that six months of sputtering rebellion in 
the mountains has led to absolutely no result. Carlism has _ pro- 
bably done its best and reached its highest point. It shows no signs 
of ability to march over Spain and found its reign, apart from foreign 
intervention. The chaos with which Spain was threatened six months 
ago is slowly giving way to better order. And it is possible that the 
immediate cause of her weakness, the dissolution of the army, may 
have been in the long run her safety, as there was no longer the material 
by which the party leaders have hitherto made and unmade govern- 
ments. In a word, there is nothing with which to “ pronounce.” 


The recent elections in France must have finally decided the ques- 
tion, that the present régime is in hopeless antagonism with the 
weight of the country. For the first time it has been found possible 
to get the town and the country voters into the same line. For the 
first time it has been found possible to defeat, as by system, the 
utmost effort of Government pressure on the voter. Everything 
seems to show that the peasant population of France has silently 
changed its front, and, as was said so shrewdly of France, it has 
become Left Centre. If this be really so, and it scems capable of 
something very like proof, the consequences are infinite, and the 
future horoscope of France can be traced with a sure hand. The 
change in the mind of the peasantry is due, perhaps, to several 
causes, of which no doubt the first is to be found in the war. The 
downfall of the Empire, so long the symbol to the peasant of demo- 
cratic authority, must have stirred to their depths the natures of 
these cautious, ruminating sons of toil. The call to arms, which in 
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some form or other drew out from their homes so vast a number of 
the youthful peasantry, brought them face to face with their 
country, and its symbol then was the Republic. In thousands of 
obscure hamlets, the war and all its issues must have shaken tradi- 
tions and ideas like an earthquake, and must have opened new 
thoughts like a revelation. To them, amidst personal and national 
humiliation, the one institution which it might seem came forth 
seeking to save them, which had not despaired of their country, 
was the Republic ; and bitterly as they reproached it for all they 
suffered under it, the Republic of 1870 left a tradition in France, 
unlike the tradition of any republic but one, and in some sense akin 
to the tradition of the Republic of ’93. Then the Assembly of 
Bordeaux and of Versailles succeeded by its violence in rousing, even 
in the minds of the rustic, the visions of two phantoms with which 
he will hold no terms—Feudalism and Clericalism. We are too apt 
to forget that the territorial aristocracy of France, crushed at the 
Revolution, came back with the Restoration, and that in sixty years 
it has silently recovered a very large proportion of its wealth and 
influence, though not of its political power. To see it by an accident 
repossessed of its political power, and asserting its right to retain it, 
is, in the eyes of the peasant, feudalism in all its terrors. So, too, 
the Church, which ever since the fall of the Bourbons had given but 
a fitful support to Orleans and Bonaparte, no sooner saw its chance 
of Legitimacy, than it showed its front undisguised, it openly aimed 
at political ascendancy, and covered France with the banner of a 
Catholic Revival. It wanted but this to fill the soul of the scep- 
tical peasant with a vague, but real alarm. The stories about the 
return to droits de seigneur, corvées, and titles, may have been baseless 
enough ; but the peasant has been fairly roused, and Feudalism and 
Clericalism have taken in his creed the place which for a generation 
has been held by the Red Spectre. By the sagacity, patience, and 
imagination of one man has this astonishing result been mainly 
achieved. When France and all her great names lay disfigured in 
gore, in every peasant’s home, and round every camp-fire, was 
repeated the one name—Gambetta ; often, it may be, with bitter- 
ness and complaint, but always as the man who must go down 
before France could be held to be finally prostrate. It was from him 
that the peasant heard of a Republic which could save the nation 
and would take no man’s goods, of Republicans who were not neces- 
sarily socialists, and of a party which might exist without workmen’s 
clubs. Gambetta in the most patient way for two years past has 
avowedly appealed to the rural, not the city, populations, to the con- 
servative side of the Republic, not its revolutionary side, and has 
ostentatiously kept clear of the Parisian workman. The result of 
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his policy may be seen in the rural elections, in the astonishing 
unanimity of the republican party, and the universal acceptation of 
the Republican type. 

Within the walls of the Assembly it seems more than ever impos- 
sible to form a real parliamentary opposition. The timid bourgeois 
officials and academicians, who give its character to the Centre, are 
men so incapable of serious principle, so open to small influences, so 
utterly untrustworthy, that they make a material too rotten whereon 
to build a working parliamentary party. The Left Centre, though 
constantly recruited by elections, is constantly losing its members to 
the Right; and like a dull cloud, after a storm, it melts away and 
forms without ever changing its position. So hopeless to our eyes 
does anything like parliamentary opposition appear, that we may 
well wonder at the patience of the leaders who still persist in striving 
after it. They may have reasons unseen by us; but to us it would 
seem as hopeless a task to make a successful opposition out of the 
small intriguers who draw their pay at Versailles, as to make an 
efficient army out of Fantees. But hopeless as is the prospect of a 
successful opposition with the Chamber, its career in the country 
would scem to be asserted beyond the power of any pressure to 
break it ; and as nothing has occurred to show that the Government 
of De Broglie has more than a basis of manceuvre, so everything that 
occurs combines to show that it will found no lasting tyranny. 

Frepertc Harrison. 





